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PRODUCTION DRIVE! 


The Prize Fighter RELAXES between rounds—his high tension and strong 
muscles get momentary relief. He enters the next grueling round refreshed 
and with renewed strength and stamina—ready for the tough job ahead. It 
is these between round relaxations that enable the prize fighter to carry on 
longer than by fighting continuously without a break. 


The same is true of the Production Drive. The pivoted motor base gives 
INSTANTANEOUS compensation in belt tension for changes in the load. The 
leather belt “leans” into the heavy loads with greater tension but when the 


load is normal, the belt “relaxes” and carries the load with ease, ready for the 
next peak load. 


Leather belts can “relax’’ because of the natural self-adjusting resiliency 
of leather not found in any substitute material—resulting in full-friction pul- 
ley grip, shock absorbing ability, operating stamina and longer life. 


Investigate the many advantages of this LATEST type drive before deciding 


over with one of our Sales Engineers. 


on any type drive! 


Phone MOnroe 6-5050 and talk it CHICAGO BELTING COMPAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKIN 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 
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How night driving 


is being made SANE 


@ A light-reflecting concrete curb, 
pioneered by Universal Atlas Cement 
Company—a member of the United For over 50 years, Universal Atlas 
States Steel family —is helping to has been a leaderin improving cement 
make night driving safer. and increasing its usefulness. Helping 


to supply this material which 1s 1m- 


night drivers is currently being used 


as a safety guide in many states. 


Made of corrugated white cement 
which reflects headlight rays back to 
the driver and illuminates the edges 
of the pavement with a continuous, 


warning ribbon of light, this boon to 


portant to building a greater, strong- 
er America is the job of this member 
of the industrial family that serves 
the nation—United States Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


January, December, January, © 
WAREHOUSE ee,” ase 
“Idi i ; 367 339 298) 
tS. Se ee sae ee 
COSTS pert: Sh SAS Sek vo aE $6,600,400 $10,717,400 —$7,587, 
Contracts awarded on building 
jects,* Cooke Go. ss ee eee 565 817 
Feat pe PASO SSE Ans SE $19,034,000 $29,371,000 $22,398, 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
ASR eee diy Realestate’ translers> 2 3 eee 4,109 5,105 
Considération « 6 = ee eee $4,086,929 $7,956,448 $6,591,513 
2 sae Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection, 
... eliminate costly distribu- EL Co. f apie ee as ety. ine ee $1.0:030s172 $7,947,479 $9,553,134 
2 : spas ee 
tion points by shipping dire Department dete ssalestindexin a ae 196.1! 384.2 
Your markets can be only hours (Federal Reserve Board) 
away. Save money (Daily average 1935-39=100) 
b o Bankoiclearincs = ee a - $3,122,801,008 $3,631,551,201 $3,398,633,498 | 
y using Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District _._____ $16,055,986,000 $18,242,263,000 $16,419,329,000 
U Ly | T E D Chicago only = $8,282,638,000 $9,639,957,000 $8,636,871,000 } 
Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number? ot shares mean een ee 542,000 783,000 432,000 ) 
A IR Market value of shares traded _ $16,304,019 $18,437,683 $15,079,721 | 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area _ 1,345,572 1,946,611 1,808,759 } 
FR EIG Ba T! Air express shipments, Chicago area 45,643 63,286 57,762 ! 
L. C. L. merchandise cars 22,788 24,247 27,265 | 
Originating local telephone messages 173,420,258 189,635,233 181,304,137 | 
Electric power production, kwh. — 1,101,022,000 —_1,112,757,000 1,046,454,000 | 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface Division sees een ee 65,099,702 68,586,817 72,614,298 
Rapid Transit Division — s SETS ian 14,661,187 15,710,585 16,284,059 
Postal \recei pis) =) seen ee peered et $8,484,817 $11,659,719 $7,525,058 
Air passengers: j 
Arrivals pea Wines ee ONES Stee 72,918 91,939 73,968 
United offers an unequalled Departures nearer = An 80,436 98,801 78,295 
domestic route and extensive Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39= 100) 174.9 175.4 171.5 
interline connections, enabling 
you to ship from nearly any- Live stock slaughtered under * 
where to major marketing areas federal inspection : 637,579 759,938 712,228 
all over the world. Families on relief rolls: ~ 
Cook County ee: ; 21,040 20,149 17,599 
United’s 4-Engine, 9-ton- Other Illinois counties —__ Pies ite 17,721 16,012 16,344 


capacity Cargoliners speed 
your shipments coast to coast 
overnight; serve the cities you 
sell in with fast, frequent sched- 
ules. United passenger planes 


1—Preliminary figures. 2—For complete figures see Transportation & Traffic. 


APRIL, 1949, TAX CALENDAR | é. 


ESRC 


2 Pe ; 

carry freight, too. L Date Due Returnable To 
i 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of Revenue 
United World Air Cargo i for month of March 
iy Loewe Te - Bee | - c ‘ # 
7 makes shipping overseas fast, of 30 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution re- Director, 
C easy and inexpensive. i port and payment for first quarter of 1949 (UC-3 Dept. of Labor 
vO : and UC-0) 
Le gest 

Bae 


United’s low rates allow you 


30 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts Collector of Internal — 


to sell more, save more, with i or cash) of taxes withheld by employers for first Revenue 
United Air Freight. Call your [| Rhemeloedag sy ont A 8 
United office or write: i 30 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for first quarter of 1949 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue ; 


30 Second quarterly installment on 1948 Federal Unem- Collector 
ployment Compensation Tax Revenue 


return and payment (Form SS-1A) 


of Internal — 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Cargo Sales Division, 5959 S. 30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 


Collector of Internal ; 


Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois, March, 1949 Revenue 
30 Employers who withheld more than $100 during Authorized ; 
previous month pay amount withheld to Depositary 


Or remittance may be made with quarterly return di- Collector of Internal 
rectly to Revenue 


: 
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The business forecast article 
(page 13) was written in Wash- 
ington by Joseph Slevin and is 
based on interviews with a num- 
ber of government economists — 
not, incidentally, those who make 
news headlines, but anonymous of- 
ficials whose job it is to follow 
economic trends as a_ background 
for top-level government planning 
and talking in many fields. In the 
past, the forecasts of these “‘work- 
ing economists” have proved un- 
usually accurate. 


Recent COMMERCE articles deal- 
ing with practical business psychol- 
ogy by Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner 
have drawn widespread attention. 
This month, Dr. Gardner, execu- 
tive director of Social Research, 
Inc., returns to these pages with 
another thought-provoking article 
dealing with “big bosses,” in small 
and medium-size concerns where 
executive authority is highly con- 
centrated. A “big boss’ situation 
foreshadows a critical situation for 
many moderate sized companies 
when the top man must lay down 
the reins, Dr. Gardner shows in 
his article, page 15. 


Edward A. Egan, author of “Vol- 
untary Arbitration Needs Less Heat 
— More Light” (page 22), has been 
associated with industrial relations 
for 15 years. He has been Com- 
missioner of Conciliation of the 
U. S. Conciliation Service and in- 
dustrial relations director for Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp. 
He now heads his own consulting 
firm, Edward A. Egan Industrial 
Relations Associates. 


“There’s Nothing Academic About 
The Profits” (page 25) by John A. 
McWethy, Chicago bureau man- 
ager of the Wall Street Journal, 
tells the story of the University of 
Illinois’ unique Business Manage- 
ment Service, which has been help- 
ing Illinois companies and commu- 
nities to profit through modern 
management. 


Chicago’s industrial community 
reached new highs in productivity 
in 1948. ComMMERCE reviews the 
year in its annual survey of Chi- 
cago business, indexed on page 29. 
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It’s true . . . Southern’s Industrial Coals are literally tailored to fit your 
specific needs. The process starts at the mine, with careful screening and 
grading, and scientific selection assuring the application of the proper coal 


to each plant—for greatest heating efficiency at lowest cost. 


Plus the fact that you are assured top quality “Specification Fuel” from 
SOUTHERN, you have the services of SOUTHERN Combustion Engineers. 


These skilled men are ready now to help you with your coal utilization 


problems . . . how to handle your coal to best advantage . . . how to store it 
safely . . . or how to burn it efficiently for maximum heat output per dollar 


expended. These men bring with them the weight of SOUTHERN’S 53 
years experience in the coal business. This valuable counsel is only a phone 


call away, and costs you nothing. 


Write or Telephone for Complete Information! 


Souther Coal Compaug, luce. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO Phone CEntral 6-9684 
ATLANTA - BIRMINGHAM - CHARLOTTE - KNOXVILLE 
LOUISVILLE - MEMPHIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - ST. LOUIS 
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‘Uncle Sam’‘s Book-of-the-Minute Club 


*ENATOR Stiles Bridges (R., N. H.), who is one 
‘of Congress most persistent probers for what he 
escribes as spending “soft spots”, has been investi- 
ting the federal government’s printing and _pub- 
shing activities: For the benefit of his colleagues 
the Senate, he recently summarized a few of the 
igh spots of his findings in a speech running to a 
rere 8,000 words or so. ‘The Senator was handi- 
apped in his research because “we have no cost 
counting system in the government, no_ over-all 
gures on publishing expenses are available.” Never- 
eless, he did make some astonishing discoveries. 


First, he found that “no one knows the number 
f publications which are printed and_ published 
early by the federal departments and agencies.” 
owever, by asking each federal agency to submit 
the senate appropriations committee one copy of 
ach publication issued to the general public during 
he fiscal year ended last June 30, the Senator got 
fhat he described as “an overwhelming” response. 
y count the committee received 73,723 different 
publications. This total did not include any of the 
multitude” of publications “issued solely for internal 
orking of the government.” Nor did it include 
hhousands of publications which the agencies indi- 
sated would be expensive to collect. In the latter 
lassification, Senator Bridges reported one bureau 
‘begged off” on a stack of publications 52 feet high. 


All in all, the Superintendent of Documents last 
year issued free for the various governmental agen- 
sies 61,979,102 publications. No data on the millions 
the agencies themselves issued were available.  Inci- 
dentally, if you are a businessman you “can conceiv- 
ably secure 465 publications from the Department of 
Sommerce free of charge by mailing a penny postcard.” 

These are only samples of Senator Bridges statistics 
which in themselves would more than fill this page. 
The Senator’s discoveries as to the content and qual- 
ity of Uncle Sam’s printed production and its dis- 
rribution make equally interesting reading. There 
is, for example, the Department of Interior’s pub- 
lication, “How To Control Vagrant G@atsxenel net oen- 
ator questioned, but did not discuss, the contradiction 
between this publication and the purposes of National 
Cat Week sponsored by the Department of Commerce. 


Then there is a 16-page pamphlet on “Planning 
the Bathroom” beginning, “Whether you are putting 
1 new bathroom into an old house or building every- 
thing new, plan the bathroom to fit your family’s 
present and future needs. Let everyone in the family, 
young and old, join in the planning.” Anyone hav- 
ing a bathroom construction problem can be sure 
this pamphlet is authoritative. Cooperating in its 
production were Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Human 


Nutrition and Home Economics, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, the 
Agricultural Research Administration and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


For those who did not know that the band-tailed 
pigeon had an economic status, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service offers a book on “The Habits, Food and 
Economic Status of the Band-Tailed Pigeon.” 


Inquiring into usage the Senator found that some 
of the thousands of publications were distributed 
free, that others were sold for nominal amounts — 
in some cases one branch of the government was 
selling the same publication that another was dis- 
tributing free — that some never were distributed 
and that of others, there were 200,000 to 300,000 
unused copies still left several years after publication. 


Whether it is an oversight, careful reading of the 
Senator’s address does not disclose in all the hun- 
dreds of thousands of pamphlets and booklets pub- 
lished by the government a single one that would 
fit such a title as “How To Cut the Cost of Govern- 
ment.” ‘The Senator also evidently did not find a 
single free government booklet dealing with the sub- 
ject of how legally to reduce your income tax. These 
two topics seem to have been left exclusively to pri- 
vate publishers. 


H Justice Douglas And Property Rights 
USTICE Douglas of the United States Supreme 
Court recently discussed what he called the “Human 

Welfare State’ in an. address on the West Coast. 
Basically his idea seemed to be that there is a funda- 
mental conflict between property rights and the right 
to work. The “Human Welfare State,” which the 
justice described as the “great political invention of 
the twentieth century,” would overcome this con- 
flict by subordinating property rights to the right 
to work and security for the masses. 

Among examples of the process of subordination 
in this country that the justice cited were the TVA 
and the Grand Coulee dam project, both of which 
are experiments in state ownership. 

Coming from a supreme court justice these are 
extremely interesting observations. The right to own, 
operate and enjoy property has long been accepted 
as a fundamental human right in this country. The 
right to seek security by acquiring property earned 
by exercising the right to work — with or without 
benefit of a union card and at a wage acceptable 
to the individual — has also long been cherished. 
In contrast, the idea that the two rights instead of 
being complementary are in conflict, and that the 
solution lies in government ownership or control is 
of Marxian origin. 


Camtene 


You need a 
KELSO-BURNETT 
SURVEY 


of your plant’s 
ELECTRICAL 


SYSTEM 
IF... 


...You suffer shut-downs 
due to an inadequate 
electrical system. 


...Your plant has out- 
grown its electrical power 
and distribution system. 


...You are plagued with 
difficulties caused by 
low power-factor. 


For nearly 40 years we have worked with 
industry on all phases of electrical system 
problems. We handle electrical alterations, 
conversions, modernizations and new con- 
struction—from beginning to end. 


You do business with only one reliable 
firm . . . one responsibility for complete 
engineering, procurement and installation. 
You enjoy all the advantages of our com- 
plete facilities—a large staff of thoroughly 
trained electrical engineers and special- 
ists, plus all our technical know-how. We 
work with your engineering firm, general 
contractor—or direct. 


Write, wire or telephone for 
information. 


KB 


SERVING 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1908 


iy a, 
f Gn ; 
KELSO-BURNETT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
‘CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


e Travelog in the Air Public 
address systems have been installed 
in 50 American Airlines DC-6s to 
tell passengers about flying condi- 
tions and call attention to points 
of interest. American feels the old 
way of supplying information in 
writing or by word of mouth is 
outmoded. The stewardess “broad- 
casts” flight plans and meal infor- 
mation when the plane taxis for 
take-off. The captain takes over 
when the liner reaches cruising al- 
titude. In between are such an- 
nouncements as “from the right 
side of the cabin you can see the 
capitol building and the Washing- 
ton monument.” 


e Meat Packer Profits — On each 
dollar’s worth of meat, 14 leading 
packers averaged less than three- 
quarters of a cent of profit in 
1948. [he American Meat Insti- 
tute reports this was half of the 
1947 rate. 


e Latins Greet Professor — Prof. 
Harvey L. Johnson of Northwest- 
ern University says South Amer- 
icans want the United States to 
export educators as well as engi- 


neers, businessmen, scientists and 
technicians. He visited seven coun- 
tries and found them more “cul- 


ture-minded” than people in the 
United States. 


® Steel Expansion — Spending of 
$583,000,000 last year added 1,887,- 
000 tons to steel-making capacity, 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute estimates. This year’s outlay 
of $627,000,000 will boost capacity 
about 2,200,000 tons: to a record 
high level of 98,300,000. By the 
end of 1949, more than $2,000, 
000,000 will have gone into post- 
war expansion and improvement 
of the nation’s steel plants. 


e Two-Ton Bearings — Four large 


| roller bearings, each four feet in 


diameter, a foot wide and weigh- 


ing nearly two tons, were shipped} 
by SKF Industries, Inc., to equip’ 
one of the biggest “displaced per-} 
sons” of the war, a Netherlandss 
steel mill. The Germans took the: 
plant from Ijmuiden to the Her- 
man Goering Works at  Braun-| 
schweig. The Dutch took it backg 
home again. 


in Farms — Farms ini 
the United States now are worth 
$87,743,000,000, according to the? 
National Industrial Conference: 
Board. 


e Billions 


e Passing a Truck — Cutting truck. 
payloads is the wrong solution to) 
the problem of the passenger car ' 
driver who complains about slow 
truck speeds on hilly roads, a Pub- 
lic Roads Administration study in- 
dicates. Highway design instead 
should be altered to provide more 
“sight distance” for passing on long 
grades. ‘The PRA also brushed off 
the grade reduction — technique, 
which calls for more curves. 


e University Investment—The Uni- 
versity of Chicago got a 5.77 per 
cent return on book value of its 
$72,344,000 endowment funds in its 
last fiscal year, one of the highest 
rates in the country. In 1929, the 
peak year of return, the rate was 
6.2 per cent. Despite the highest 
income in its history, the univer- 
sity had to get $1,506,000 from 
reserves to balance its $31,586,000 
for 1948. 


e One in 100,000,000 — Scheduled 
airlines of the United States last 
year had only one fatality for each 
100,000,000 miles, the best safety 
record in history for the country’s 
combined domestic and interna- 
tional operations. 


e Flame-Resisting Tank — An oil 
tank that can withstand fire and 
2,000-degree temperatures has been 
developed for the navy by B. F. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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*MERCOID CONTROLS& 


— 


FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


The only 100% Mercury Switch equipped controls, 


They GISUTE better control performance and longer control Li. 2. 


VISAFLAME CONTROL SYSTEM—A positive safety control for domestic and industrial oil burner applica- 
tions. It operates direct from the light of the flame instead of from the heat in the stack 
& Among its many desirable features is the fact that it may be built within the burner unit 


OIL BURNER SAFETY AND IGNITION CONTROL—Type JMI provides positive protection against flame or ignition 
failure on intermittent spark or gas ignition oil burners. Also includes positive ignition control 
which insures having ignition circuit closed before every starting operation of the burner. The 
Mercoid Transformer-Relay built into the JMI provides its own low voltage on thermostat 
circuit. 

Type JM designed for constant ignition burners is identical to Type JMI except that it does 
not have the ignition switch. 


MERCOID SENSATHERMS—The Mercoid line of thermostats are known by their trade-mark name “Sensa- 
therm.” These instruments are extremely sensitive, small in size and neat in appearance 
Type H is the popular room thermostat, used with various kinds of automatic heating. 
equipment. It is furnished standard for low voltage to operate with a Mercoid Transformer- 
Relay Directly handles 20 watts or less on 115 or 230 volts without a relay. Standard range 
95-85° F. Other ranges available. Differential 1° plus or minus 12°. Type DNH Day-Night 
Sensatherm is a dependable :day and night temperature control. 
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DA PRESSURE LIMIT CONTROL—Used for numerous industrial applications where dependable perform- 
ance is essential. They have the outside double adjustment feature which simplifies the 
setting of the operating range indicated- on a visible calibrated dial. The direct reading 
eliminates all guesswork. A Bourdon tube actuates the mercury switch to open or close the 
circuit. Various types and ranges available 


TEMPERATURE LIMIT CONTROL—IMMERSION TYPE—Type 437, a new bimetal operated mercury switch immer- 
sion control for automatically controlling hot water on steam boilers, hot water storage tanks, 
or for industrial applications requiring positive liquid temperature control. It is small in size 
with the stem concentric with the 3%4-in. case, permitting installation where space is a factor. 
Has outside adjustments. A visible dial shows the operating range 
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HOT WATER SUPPLY CONTROL—The Mercoid Immersatherm is a compact, simple and efficient summer- 
winter hot water temperature control for use with steam, vapor and hot water systems em- 
ploying indirect domestic hot water heaters. The low voltage two-wire system simplifies in- 
stallation. Equipped with an outside adjustment for setting operating range. 


COMBINATION CIRCULATOR AND LIMIT CONTROL—Two instruments in one case, with separate double adjust- 
ments. Used on automatically fired hot water heating systems equipped with a forced cir- 
culating pump. Type 380 has two separate circuits It protects the boiler from overheating and 
prevents the circulation of cold water to the radiators. 


WARM AIR LIMIT CONTROL—Type M-41 is a warm air limit control used on all automatically controlled 
warm air furnaces as a safeguard against overheating furnaces. Type M-43 is the warm air 
fan control used with automatically controlled circulating or booster fan motors to economi- 
cally distribute heat to prevent the fan from operating until the furnace is warm enough to 
deliver heat, thereby eliminating the circulation of cold air. 


Complete catalog sent upon request 


ONO OME MERCOID HERMETICALLY SEALED SWITCHES 


Mercury switches are the most advanced means 
for ‘making’ and ‘‘breaking"’ an electrical circuit. 
They are not affected by dust, dirt or corrosion 
and have many definite applications where oper 
contacts are not suitable. Various types available. 
MERCOID is your guarantee of the best in mercury 
switches. Further information sent upon request. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 
again sets highest standards for calcu- 
lator design with the new FIGURE- 
MASTER. Its features include ‘“‘phan- 
tom touch” key-action (no lighter 
touch is knowns? --40% greater dial 
visibility... functional, streamlined 
design. With Marchant’s traditional 
supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and silent-speed, these achieve- 
ments establish the FFGUREMASTER 
as the world’s foremost calculator. 


Find out why the Figure- 
master can do your figure- 
work faster and cheaper. 
Mail coupon today and we 
will be pleased to show you 
the new Figuremaster or 
send complete information. 


! Without obligation, I would like oO 
' to see the new Figuremaster 


| Please send me free information 
about the new Figuremaster 
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Phone STate 2-8340 
P. C. Phelps, Agency Manager 
Thirty-Seventh Year 


“SHLENT=5PEEDELEGTRIC | 


CALCULATORS 


326 W. MADISON ST. 
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FINANCE and BUSINES 


Six major causes 
of the 76 per cent 
Is Main Check inflation from pre- 
To Price Spiral war price levels 

have either slowed, 
halted or gone in reverse, accord- 
ing to a study by the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company. 
The first and foremost, says the 
bureau, is John Public’s sudden 
restraint over his purchases. As 
late as last September, he was bid- 
ing frantically against his neigh- 
bor for more goods than were 
being produced in many lines. By 
trimming his demand in the last 
two 1948 months, he now has re- 
captured some of his normal con- 
trol over the prices of the goods 
he buys. 

The next factor is production, 
which has been gaining steadily; 
some inventories are backing up in 
producers’ and wholesalers’ hands. 
Government bidding for grain for 
Europe, which was a factor in last 
year’s highs, has slowed down as 
world grain production recovered. 

A long rise in “wage costs per 
unit” is slowing down, and the re- 
duction of output in some indus- 
tries has transformed a_ national 
shortage of labor into local sur- 
pluses in numerous lines. Compe- 
tition for jobs has resumed at the 
same time as competition for sales. 
The rapid expansion in the money 
supply, cash and credit, has slowed 
down. Finally, restrictions on busi- 
ness and consumer credit have eased 
an inflationary pressure. 


« « » » 


Public Resistance 


Business men 
Worry Gets Things who think they 
Done, But Don’t worry too much 


Worry About It ought to see a psy- 


chologist — specif- 


ically, Prof. Irwin A. Berg of 
Northwestern University. Sincere 
worry, he says, is an insurance 


policy that certain things will be 


done. “Constructive worry” get 
bills paid, keeps buildings from 
being gutted by smouldering cigg 
aret butts, and makes people ask 
for raises which they wouldn’ 
otherwise get. 

Worry should be controlled, se 
the constructive worrier “‘stews’s 
about some things and not abou 
others. But the N. U. psychologiss 
says, “It’s as bad for a person no 
to worry at all, that is, to insulated 
himself from problems, as it is tc 
worry so much that it’s all he 
does.” 

One kind of worry is bad righ 
from the start. This is worry 
about being worried. When a mar 
doesn’t worry, he really has some 
thing to worry about. When wor. 
ries begin to pyramid, relax with 
some harmless escapism, Professow 
Berg says. The type of escape willl 
vary with the individual, but the 
main thing is to divert the center 
of attention until the tension is: 
released. 


« « » » 

When, as prices: 
start to decline, 
First You Buy And do all you custom- 
Then You Don’t ers feel moved to 

buy? LaSalle Ex-: 
tension University says you reach: 
for the check-book quite readily: 
when lower prices first replace a: 
long-continued rise. The most im- 
portant feeling is that you’re get- 
ting more for your money. That! 
situation prevails now for purchas-. 
ers generally, the correspondence 
institution said. 

Later in the decline, when the 
lower prices are “more definitely 
felt,” the tendency often has been 
to reduce buying. This is because 
the incomes of some groups have 
been reduced, and because buyers 
hold up their purchases in the 
hope of even lower prices. ; 

LaSalle says the possibility that 
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Even steel production — now at capacity - may be ‘’touched’’ by late 1949 


Here’s What Government Economists Think About The Future 


WARCH, 1949 


HE American economy has lost 
a lot of its postwar boomtime 
bounce but it isn’t about to 
(collapse. This is the conclusion of 
top government economists who 
Shave been keeping close tabs on 
ithe immediate business outlook. 

| They expect businessmen to have 
{some painful experiences between 
jnow and the end of the year. But 
they look for lacerations and con- 
}tusions rather than broken bones 
_and internal injuries. They do not 
# think overall business activity will 
§ change drastically in 1949. 

| Briefly, this is what they predict: 
Business generally will be some- 
what lower than it was last year. 
1 There will be no marked down- 
} turn, no major recession. The bulk 
{ of the postwar inflation is behind 
us; another sharp upsurge is un- 
likely. 


This Is “The Real Thing” 


This appraisal undoubtedly will 
shock a good many businessmen. 
Their ears ringing from President 
Truman’s persistent demands for 
economic controls, they understand- 
ably have come to believe that a 
Washington economist has but one 
word in his vocabulary — inflation. 
Instead the federal experts gener- 
ally believe that the change now is 
taking place— marked as it is by 
a sharp reversal of overall price 
trends—is the real thing. “This 
might spread far enough,” one said, 
“to touch the steel production rate 
by the end of the year.” None of 
the group, however, thinks steel 
output will be more than “touched.” 
This indicates the limits of the 
government forecastors’ pessimism. 

However, depressions always seem 
to come when they are least ex- 
pected. And, as one White House 


By 
JOSEPH SLEVIN 


adviser said recently, nothing could 
be more unexpected than a crash 
tomorrow. 

Most of the economists whose 
opinions are reflected in this ar- 
ticle are not policymakers. ‘They 
are the staff experts who make the 
running studies of the economy on 
which policy decisions are based. 
Their unpublished forecasts of busi- 
ness activity have been right far 
more often than wrong since the 
end of the war. Among them are 
staff officials of the  President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, of 
the federal reserve board, com- 
merce and treasury departments, 
bureau. of labor statistics and 
budget bureau. 

They have tagged 1949 as “re- 
adjustment year.” If their faith in 
the “fundamental strength” of the 
economy has been misplaced, this 
could be the most lugubrious eu- 
phemism since a label marked “re- 
cession” was pinned on the late 
nineteen-thirties. 

Yet their choice of tags makes it 
clear that they expect the going in 
1949 to be rocky by war and post- 
war standards. They don’t think 
of 1948 as a readjustment year 
though they are keenly aware that 
some folks can get pretty emotional 
about last year’s events. ‘These cit- 
izens can be found on farms, in 
commodity exchanges, in places like 
textile, shoe, rubber, men’s apparel, 
paper and glass container, vege- 
table oil, typewriter and soft drink 
factories, in Hollywood studios, on 
used car lots, in distilleries, and 
more recently in food, fuel and 
household appliance lines. 

They discovered a two-fold truth 
the government economists expect 
many more industries to learn be- 
fore the year is out: consumer de- 
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hat’s Ahead — Readjustment, 


Recession Or Depression? 


mands are not insatiable — and it 
is possible to price goods out of 
the market. 

In discussing the “readjustment”, 
the federal economists are using 
phrases that have become _ thor- 
oughly familiar. But this, signifi- 
cantly, is the first time the Wash- 
ington analysts have applied them 
to the immediate outlook. Words 
like competition, buyers’ market, 
cost, consciousness, salesmanship, ef- 
ficiency, price flexibility. 


Essential 
They believe most businesses soon 
will be up to their necks in an 
old-fashioned Pier 6 brawl for or- 
ders. Some that are not particu- 
larly efficient and have lived by 
grace of the sellers’ market will be 
squeezed out. And the economists 
fear that the expected readjust- 
ments will have far reaching reper- 
cussions if business management 
does not quickly respond to changed 
conditions. Price concessions are 
considered the appropriate response. 
These forecasters expect gross na- 
tional product — the total value of 
this country’s output of goods and 
services —to decline in 1949 from 
the estimated record-breaking $260,- 
000,000,000 annual rate it hit in 
the fourth quarter of 1948. Na- 
tional output measures the dollar 
value of production in current 
prices, not physical volume. ‘They 
also look for a moderate dip in 
physical production and in em- 
ployment, too. Most expect some 
decline in profits and consumer in- 
come. Stepped-up price competi- 
tion coupled with high industrial 
costs will account for the profit 
squeeze; while somewhat lower em- 
ployment, reduced farm income, 
and smaller independent business 


Price Concessions 
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income will cause the consumer in- 
come decline. 


Overall wholesale and retail 
prices are expected to come down; 
despite the sharp upsurge in the 
price of basic metals and some 
metal products that occurred in 
the last half of 1948 and the first 
part of 1949. Major crop prices, 
which dropped sharply in 1948, 
are expected to be substantially 
lower in 1949 although livestock 
and meat prices probably will 
temporarily rebound from _ their 
first quarter lows. Fuel prices will 
ease and the economists feel that 
the recent easing in scrap metal 
prices suggests the direction in 


which all metal prices will soon go. 


Government purchases for the na- 
tional stockpile, however, will be a 
strong stabilizer for the metal mar- 
kets generally, while federal price 
supports will put a floor — although 
a far from rigid one — under farm 


prices. : 
Sizing up the overall picture the 


‘government experts look for total 


dollar volume below 1948 thanks 
to lower prices and somewhat lower 
unit volume, less demand for loans 
and no further inflationary expan- 
sion of bank credit. The govern- 
ment bond market should remain 
strong and require little if any fed- 
eral support. Banks and insurance 
companies will not have to expand 
their cash substantially to meet loan 
demands, thus will not be selling 


governments. 

Why then President ‘Truman’s 
persistent demands for economic 
controls? Government economists 


foresaw these readjustments before 
the chief executive presented his 
economic program to the 8Ist Con- 
egress. 


Politics v. Economics 


Politically, Mr. Truman had com- 
mitted himself to a strong anti-in- 
flation program. He had stumped 
the whistle stops on that platform. 
Economically, his advisers still con- 
sider the program desirable. They 
feel the President should have 
standby power to prevent further 
inflation in the prices of key com- 
modities and that he should be 
equipped to protect the country 
against the broad inflationary up- 
surge that could develop if the 
tempo of the cold war rises again. 

The economists believe that a 


“a 


Ewing Galloway 


For the farmer: less income; for the exporter: continued high volume 


worsening of relations with Russia, 
accompanied by a substantial in- 
crease in military spending, is the - 
only cause likely to bring another 
surge of inflation. They do not 
believe that either U.S. military 
commitments under a North At- 
lantic Security Pact or a fourth 
round wage drive will be_ big 
enough to cause trouble. 


“Sentiment” Is Important 

One troubling factor in the minds 
of all the Washington economists is 
business sentiment. A dark flood of 
business pessimism could bring on a 
recession at any time. Consumers, 
who have recently savored the pleas- 
ant taste of price cuts, can bring — 
about the same result if they stay 
out of the market. But none of 
the experts actually expects that 
consumers will touch off a serious 
drop. Consumers are being more 
choosy, but the economists are wont 
to describe this as “shopping 
around.” Consumer incomes. still 
are at record high levels and the 
American people have vast holdings 
of liquid assets. So the economists 
reckon that consumers will con- 
tinue to buy at a rate that will 
keep industry humming. 

Nevertheless, consumer and _ busi- 
ness needs have become less urgent. 
Many orders are filled “yesterday” 
and the ‘reappearance of normal 
seasonal trends is striking. 


Barring unexpectedly strong busi- 
ness pessimism, the economists look 
for no inventory trouble, no heavy 
liquidation of stocks. Most  busi- 
nessmen have kept a watchful eye 
on their committments. This was 
demonstrated again in November 
when department stores cut their 
orders sharply after disappointing 
Fall sale. The economists, however, 
have noted that some backing up 
of merchandise is indicated by re- 


ports of mounting factory stocks of 
finished goods. 


Spending. for plants and equip- 
ment is one of the sturdiest props 
under this high level economy and 
the outlook for such spending is 
deemed favorable. Estimates by 
federal agencies and private organ- . 
izations indicate that businessmen 
will continue to spend heavily for 
these purposes in 1949, The gov- 
ernment experts think a sharp over- 
all business downturn is out of the 
question if this expectation is real- 
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he Boss May 


OR years, many economists have 

been concerned with the grow- 

ing dominance of American pro- 
ductive capacity by large corpora- 
tions. Yet, increasing concentration 
of economic power continues in 
Spite of cries of alarm, and to 
many the trend appears to be al- 
most unchangeable. 

Economic literature generally ex- 
plains this trend in terms of the 
inability of small and medium sized 
firms to compete effectively. The 
firms here referred to range roughly 
from those with assets of $250,000 
up to $5,000,000. 

Actually, a very large number of 
these firms are extremely successful 
despite direct competition from 
large corporations. A private sur- 
vey made by one of the country’s 
Jarge merchandising chains indi- 
cated that in many cases owner- 
managed factories could produce 
better quality at a lower price than 
many of the giant concerns in the 
same field. 

This situation is partly recog- 
nized in the recent third annual 
report to the President by the 
council of economic advisors, which 
says: 

“The very large corps of suc- 
cessful small firms suggests that 
their competitive disadvantages 
have been somewhat exaggerated. 
Many of them prosper, it is true, 
because they live as satellites of 
the corporations which dominate 
their industry much like feudal 
lords. But more of them have 
proved that their counter advan- 
tages of personal management 
and of elasticity in operations 
permit their survival in the com- 
petitive struggle. The case can- 
not, however, be left at this 
point. Year by year, the con- 
trol of the market is passing more 
largely into the hands of the 
large corporations, not only by 
internal growth but by the ab- 
sorption of smaller firms. The 
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Be A Liability 


Ewing Galloway 


Concentrated executive authority can pave the way to failure 


By BURLEIGH B. GARDNER, Ph. D. 


Executive Director, Social Research, 


process of expansion of large 

corporations by swallowing the 

smaller continues, and the con- 
tration of economic power be- 
comes more intense.” 

If such firms can and do com- 
pete successfully, why are they on 
the decline? Having recently had 
a highly instructive panoramic view 
of a good number of small and 
medium-sized firms, one fact stands 
out in startling fashion: many. of 
these firms are basically owner- 
managed operations with little pro- 
vision for the development of an 
executive organization able to oper- 
ate the business in event of death 
of the president. . 


“Boss Man” Complex 


In the overwhelming majority of 
these cases the owner-manager of 
the company is a man of strong 
habits, boundless energy and drive, 
willing to strive and sweat for suc- 
cess. In the initial stages of the 
company’s development, the owner- 
founder took all responsibility for 
the direction of purchases, produc- 


Inc. 


tion, employe relations, sales, ad-. 
vertising, publicity, traffic, and just 
about everything else. As years 
passed, other men were brought in 
to direct these activities — but their 
executive authority was surrounded 
by prohibitions and their executive 
direction has been in name only. 
Even their titles have usually been 
hollow. Actually, all sovereignty 
rests with the owner-manager and 
all decisions are still made by him 
— partly because of an unconscious 
feeling that he can manage better, 
and partly because he loves the 
work. He would not be seriously 
incommoded if he relaxed his hold 
on the reins, but usually he hangs 
on to authority to the end. 

His mastery, of course, is ad- 
mitted by everyone. But this mode 
of operation, successful as it was 
and is, has one serious drawback: 
nobody in the organization is given 
opportunity to develop executive 
caliber. The practice of making 
decisions is denied to the staff men, 
the department heads, to any of 
the responsible employes in the 


organization, with the result that 
once the owner-manager has passed 
to the great beyond, the inevitable 
reckoning sets in: the company 1s 
left in the hands of the surviving 
torchbearers who are unskilled in 
the managerial function and who, 
despite their heroic purpose, find 
it difficult successfully to assume 
managerial rank. 

The truth is that had they been 
of managerial caliber, they would 
not have been hired by the owner- 
manager who would have resented 
their interference, or if they had 
been hired, they would not have 
stayed long in such a hobbled and 
punishing position. 

In many cases in which the sons 
of the founders are placed in this 
anomalous position, they are given 
no leeway, no decisional authority, 
no responsibility of importance or 
consequence. When the father is 
forced by poor health or death to 
drop the reins these men are often 
unprepared to live in a competitive 
world. They can exercise no leader- 
ship for they have developed none. 
The result is that the morale and 
efficiency of the business decline, 
and the business slips. 


Three Case Histories 


Three cases, of many, illustrate 
the process. 

(1) A manufacturing plant in the 
Middle West was started about the 
turn of the century by an able and 
energetic young man. His chief 
assets were a few good ideas and 
considerable technical ingenuity. 
With these he developed a small 
manufacturing business producing 
a variety of mechanical devices. He 
picked up orders for auto parts 
and accessories, later supplied spe- 
cial parts for mechanical refriger- 
ators, and similar products. Grad- 
ually, he became a successful man- 
ufacturer with a plant employing 
about 800 employes. 

He had a few well established 
special products that gave him a 
steady volume. In addition, he 
took whatever other business he 
could get and was constantly watch- 
ing for items on which he would 
have some sort of advantage over 
others in the field. On the whole, 
he represented the ideal of Amer- 
ican enterprise: the self-made man 
who not only made good himself 
but in the process contributed to 
the welfare of his employes and 


Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner 


community through steady employ- 
ment, fair wages and fair treat- 
ment. 

At no time, however, did he give 
real thought to building a man- 
agerial organization, despite his 
ability and constructive motives. 
His sons had titles but he still ran 
the works. They never learned to 
make decisions, to carry responsi- 
bility, to have a chance to learn 
through their mistakes. When the 
father died, | the organization was 
left without real leadership and its 
competitive position soon became 
shaky. All the family could do 
was sell. The only capital waiting 
for such a buy was a large corpo- 
ration which saw this company as 
a useful addition to an integrated 
manufacturing program. 

(2) The owner of a small but 
very successful creamery came to a 
national dairy products firm and 
asked to be bought out. When 
asked why he wanted to sell such 
a successful business, he explained 
that his doctor had recently ad- 
vised him he had a bad _ heart 
which might last indefinitely or 
might stop ticking at any time. 

In the light of this sobering 
news, he had examined his firm 
with an objective eye, omitting his 
own work. He found the business 
entirely dependent upon him; there 
was no solid executive organization 
or able men to take over. His 
staff, which had been with him 
for years, was competent at carry- 
Ing on in the established Way, and 
putting his plans and decisions into 
action. But the burden of the 
planning was his. He would an- 
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ticipate the future and make the 


decisions. 

If he died suddenly, his wile | 
would be left with a company 
which would decline rapidly. It 
would coast a while under its own 
momentum but gradually aggres- 
sive and more adaptive competitors 
would capture its market. By sell- 
ing now, he could give his wife 
security. The deal was made and 
he was retained as manager. <A 
year later he died. The new own- 
ers had to bring in a manager 
from the outside to take over, since 
there was no self-starting, trained 
leadership in the plant. 

(3) A few years ago, a large 
manufacturing organization | was 
seeking a good supply source for 
certain specialty products it did not 
want to manufacture itself. One 
small firm which could best supply 
those products was a very efficient 
organization headed by a man in 
his late fifties who had spent 20 
years in building the company. 
After doing business with that 
smaller firm for several years, the 
large company considered giving 
additional contracts for other items. 
After some pondering, it was de- 
cided not to give the contracts to 
the smaller firm. 

With the additional contracts, 
the larger company would be de- 
pendent on this source for certain 
important items and it was impera- 
tive that this supply be constantly 
dependable. However, the owner 
of the small firm had been ill and 
the outlook was that he would have 
to retire if the illness recurred. 


Long-Term Losses 


As the larger company saw it, 
the organization in the supplier 
company was weak and dependent, 
lacking in leadership. Imagination 
and foresight were characteristics 
of the owner-manager, not of his 
staff. The business could, of course, 
carry on in a routine way, without 
its president. But it would no 
longer be aggressively seeking bet- 
ter methods or newer products in 
order to maintain its competitive 
position. In that event, it would 
not be a reliable source in the 
long run. 

So the larger company placed 
the new business in other places, 
and in addition began to develop 
alternative sources which could 
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This thought provoking ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Slichter 
at the semi-annual meeting of 
the CED on last December 9. 
It has just been released for 
publication and, because of its 
exceptionally challenging na- 
ture, has been selected as 
COMMERCE’s “Speech of the 
Month.” 


HE most important thing in 
the next four years is: can 
‘industry produce enough? 
We start the four years operating 
at capacity. More than 60,000,000 
people are at work, 1,300,000 more 
than were at work this time last 
year. We start the four years 
with consumers getting about 70 
per cent of the product of indus- 
try in contrast with 75 per cent 
which they got in 1929. 
We start the four years with 
the government taking almost twice 
the fraction of industry’s product 
which it took in 1929, 14.7. per 
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Industry's biggest challenge: Can it expand fast enough? 


Industry’s Real Need 


—More Expansion 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER, Ph. D. 


Lamont University Professor, 
Harvard University 


cent as against 8.2 per cent. We 
start the four years with private 
capital formation taking about the 
same fraction of the product as 
in 1929. 

The trend of the times, and par- 
ticularly the result of the Novem- 
ber election, indicates that demands 
upon industry are rapidly grow- 
ing, growing faster, I think, than 
is generally realized. To begin 
with, this country has undertaken 


bigger international obligations 
than any country has ever as- 
sumed. 

“Terrific’ Union Demands 


However, that is only a small 
part of the problem. This coun- 
try has developed the largest and 
most powerful labor movement 
that any country has ever had, 
and: the demands of the trade 
unions upon industry are terrific. 
They succeeded in the first year 
of the boom in putting up hourly 
earnings in manufacturing 14 per 


i, 


cent. They succeeded in the sec- 
ond year of the boom in putting 
up hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing Il per cent. They  suc- 
ceeded in the third year of the 
boom in putting up hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing 8 per cent. 


Demands on Industry 

If the pressure for higher wages 
continues about as great as it has 
been, it can be fully translated 
into higher real earnings only by 
output per man-hour rising about 
four times as fast as it has risen 
in the past. In other words, labor 
got very little real gain in propor- 
tion to the increase in money 
wages which it brought about, be- 
cause. the advance which it ob- 
tained was so much greater than 
the advance in real output per 
man-hour. 

Large new demands are being 
made on industry because the peo- 
ple of the country are becoming 
more and more disposed to dis- 
tribute substantial amounts of in- 
come, not in return for production, 
but simply because people need 
it, because they are old and can’t 
work any more, or because they 
are sick and can’t work, or be- 
cause they were hurt in industrial 
accidents and can’t work, or be- 
cause they are veterans and we 
feel they have a claim on the 
community, and so on. 

In 1929, about 1% per cent of 
the output of industry went to 
people, not in return for produc- 
tive services but because they had 
needs which we were organized to 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Had Any Coupons Yet? Billions 


From tiny Nevada, lowa, the coupon onslaught is launched 


housewife loves more dearly 

than “something for nothing.” 
Capitalizing on this fact, a group 
of consumer products manufactur- 
ers decided shortly after the war 
upon a bold promotional venture. 
It involved the mass distribution 
of coupons good for substantial sav- 
ings on the purchase of brand-name 
products. The object was not only 
to stimulate sales, but also to re- 
kindle consumer interest in brand 
names that had faded into semi- 
obscurity in the grab-anything war 
years. 

As a result of this decision, con- 
sumers today are enjoying the big- 
gest and most concentrated coupon- 
ing campaign in history. Although 
the idea itself is not new, never 
before have so many millions of 
coupons swarmed out to American 
consumers in so short a period. 

The reasons behind this tremen- 
dous merchandising drive are not 
obscure. By the time the war was 


| ee is nothing the average 


over, consumer preference for many 
products had very nearly disap- 
peared. In the period of shortages 
the average woman looking for soap 
flakes (or the average man looking 
for cigarets) had abandoned all 
thought of “favorites” and, instead, 
had snatched any exotic or myster- 
ious make with a thankful heart. 
In addition, many of the manufac 
turers were planning to introduce 
new products to the market. They 
wanted a promotional drive that 
would give these new items mass 
popularity in a hurry. 


Merchandising Phenomenon 


The expansion in couponing is 
nothing short of a merchandising 
phenomenon. Before the war, cou- 
poning was occasionally used, but 
the volume at best did not amount 
to more than one-tenth of the 1948 
volume. Last year, one company 
alone —the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation — adreéssed and 
stamped more than 200,000,000 en- 
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Brand Name Advertisers 


velopes, containing almost 1,000,- 
000,000 coupons, each good for a 
cash reduction on some particular 
item of branded merchandise. 
As a by-product, a mailing list 
containing the addresses of 33,000,000 
families was compiled, at a cost of 
$1,000,000. A tiny town in Iowa, 
where the bulk of the mailing is 
done, zoomed from fourth class 
status to that of a first class post 
office. And - not the least of those 
affected — legions of mail carriers, 
throughout the nation, bit their 
lips as they noticed the heft of their 
mail bags. On the receiving end, 
millions of housewives — acting pre- 
cisely as expected — have rushed off 
eagerly to neighborhood grocery 
stores to save ten cents on packages 
of Musclebound Breakfast Food. 
Thus far, Donnelley has handled 
the major portion of the national 
couponing campaigns that have 
been undertaken. For one thing, 
the company is the happy possessor 


of the million-dollar mailing list. - 


Donnelley says it is the most com- 
plete mailing list in the world and, 
up to now, no one has tried to 
prove otherwise. There are, how- 
ever, other firms that have handled 
special mailings in specific  terri- 
tories; the Far West, for example. 


Soap to Cereal 


At least two dozen large manu- 
facturers have adopted couponing 
as a sales stimulant, among them 
virtually all major soap companies 
including Lever Brothers, Colgate, 
and Armour. In the food field, 
Standard Brands and General Foods 
have distributed largesse via cou- 
pons. As a matter of fact, the list 
of manufacturers who have adopted 
coupon philanthropy would now 
range from makers of proprietary 
medicine, said to work wonders the 
morning after, to floor wax vendors. 

In general, according to A. M. 


Anderson, Donnelley’s Chicago man- § 


ager and an old hand at couponing, 
“products where the unit sales price 
is low, and where the item is in 


ey ee ee Pe 


‘tual discounts 
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More Are Coming 


Dust Off An Old Merchandising Idea 


By HERBERT FREDMAN 


continual use” are best adapted to 
couponing. The coupons, to be 
successful, must represent a goodly 
percentage of retail price. The ac- 
vary considerably, 
but most are between 25 and 75 
per cent of the retail price. 


Lady, Save A Dime! 


In practice, advertising policy 
varies in the use of coupons. Ar- 
mour and Company, imploring the 
housewife to “put this 10 cents in 
your purse now!” offers a dime re- 
duction on Perk granulated soap. 
John F. Jelke Company, offering a 
similar reduction on a pound of 
margarine, offers the challenge: 
“Here’s your chance to do some- 
thing about food prices!” Proctor 
and Gamble sends housewives whole 
sheaves of coupons, each good for 
cut-rate prices on different products. 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Company, 
which seldom tarries far behind 


Proctor and Gamble, mails out long 
strings of coupons, interfolded like 
a transcontinental railroad 
with several stopovers. 


ticket 
The offers 


Coupons can be concentrated in 


selected areas 


vary: some provide for cash reduc- 
tions, some for a free package with 
the purchase of one, and still others 
allow the housewife to get the prod- 
uct free merely by handing the 
coupon to a grocery clerk. 
Retailers have welcomed coupon- 
ing with open arms. For one thing, 
they say, it boosts volume. Few 
women, arriving to use a coupon, 
depart without buying something 
else. Manutacturers redeem the 
coupons from retailers at full retail 
value. Retailers are also warned in 
advance betore a deluge of cou- 
pons flutters down on their neigh-- 
borhoods; thus, stocks are built up 
in anticipation of booming business. 


Precise Planning 


National couponing campaigns 
are carried out with the precision 
of a military movement. First, a 
test campaign is staged in one lo- 
cality. Then a heavy barrage of 
advertising —in newspapers, maga- 
zines, on radio programs, and in 
other media—is laid down. Next 
the advance patrols of the manu- 
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facturer alert retailers by personal 
calls, area by area. Finally, the 
coupons pour forth, in accordance 
with a strict timetable, to reach the 
housewives after the retailers have 
been wholly conditioned. 

While most users of couponing 
readily admit that results are good, 
none will release exact response 
figures. However, in one test mail- 
ing involving a free coupon, the 
response was an astonishing 99 per 
cent. Last Fall, during the heavy 
coupon season, the Chicago area 
stores of National Tea Company 
were so deluged with coupons that 
a special staff of 18 persons was put 
to work counting the slips of paper. 
National Tea estimated that re- 
demption totals on some mailings 
were about 60 per cent. Other mer- 
chandising experts say that responses 
between 20 and 50 per cent can be 
considered _ satisfactory. 


High Stake Advertising 


Couponing, of course, is not an 
inexpensive merchandising tool. On 
a mailing of 1,000,000 letters, for 


‘example, postage alone is a sizeable 


item; the cost of paper, printing 
and mailing are substantial; a 
heavy advertising campaign accom- 
panies the mailing; and, finally, the 
cost of redeeming coupons brings 
the bill to a staggering total. As- 
suming an average value of the 
coupons mailed last year of only 
10 cents each, the redemption value 
of the billion coupons would have 
been $100,000,000. 

A major factor in the success of 
couponing has been accurate and 

Continued on page II3) 
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Clerks compile 35,000,000-family mailing list 


Pouring beryllium-copper master alloy from arc furnace at Brush Beryllium Co. 


METAL which not one _per- 

son in a hundred thousand 

will ever see in its pure form 
outside of a laboratory or a mu- 
seum of natural history will go 
far towards improving all kinds 
of machinery and airplanes dur- 
ing the next ten or fifteen years. 
Its name is “beryllium.” While 
beryllium is by no means a “miracle 
metal,” it does possess certain 
unique properties that can give us 
safer, speedier, and sturdier air- 
planes; more efficient motors, su- 
perior machines and machine tools 
of many kinds. 


Discovered 1797 


A French chemist, Louis Vau- 
quelin, was the first man to learn 
that there is such a metal as beryl- 
lium. One day in 1797 Vauquelin 
was in his laboratory trying to prove 
that two minerals, beryl and emer- 
ald, were chemically the same when 
he discovered a compound contain- 
ing an entirely new metal. At first 
it was called “glucinium” because 
its salts were sweet to the taste: 
later, because ‘“‘beryl” is an impor- 
tant source of the metal, its name 
was changed to beryllium. 

Finally in 1828, a German chem- 
ist managed to isolate pure beryl- 


in 


hum. In that form, it is a dark 
grey metal that takes a high polish 
and is one-third lighter than alumi- 
num. Beryllium’s unique qualities 
do not end with ultra - lightness. 
Whereas pure aluminum and mag- 
nesium are relatively soft, beryllium 
is hard and rigid. Hence, it has 
the advantage of a melting point 
twice as high as aluminum or mag- 
nesium; the disadvantage of being 
brittle and lacking ductility. 
Today, practically all beryllium 


Variety of pure beryllium metal castings in 
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Beryllium: 


Combined In Alloys, 


used commercially is extracted from 
beryl, which is most familiar as a 
gem stone. Pure beryl contains 
about five per cent of beryllium 
and is white and fairly transparent. 
Whenever chromium works into the 
beryl stone, it becomes green and 
becomes an “emerald.” A trace of 
iron changes it into the “‘aquama- 
rine. 


Expensive to Mine 


Pure beryllium metal is not ob- 
tained, however, by grinding up 
emeralds and aquamarines. Actual- 
ly, there are about 34 known beryl- 
lium-bearing ores. ‘They are scat- 
tered along the Eastern seaboard 
from Maine to Georgia; in the 
Black Hills of the Dakotas; and in 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
California, New Mexico, and Ari- 


zona. However, the main commer- 
cial sources are now Brazil and 
India. 


Beryllium is one of the most ex- 
pensive minerals to mine. Tiny 
beryl crystals must be tediously 
picked from scrap heaps of mica, 
lithium and felspar mines. Noth- 
ing like mass production can be 
accomplished, for it is not unusual 
to handle 100 tons of rock to get 
a half ton of beryl, which itself 


“as cast’’ condition 


--ern 
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may contain no more than 50 
_ pounds of beryllium. 
Furthermore, the separation of 


beryllium from its ores is one of 
the most difficult problems of mod- 
chemistry. Unless the pure 
metal is needed for some special 
purpose, it is never produced in 
large quantities as are commoner 
metals like copper and iron. ‘The 
raw ore is first crushed, melted, and 
quenched in water to produce a 
“frit.” The frit is then treated with 
sulphuric acid to form beryllium 
sulphate, which is subsequently 
purified and kiln-treated to form 
beryllium oxide. The latter is then 
reheated in an electric furnace; 
carbon and copper are added, and 
finally —if no one has let this com- 
plicated mixture overheat — out 
comes what is called a “master al- 
loy,” pinkish-gold in color and con- 
taining about four per cent beryl- 
lium. Even this is not used com- 
mercially but is melted with still 
more pure copper to form a usable 
alloy called ‘“‘beryllium-copper.” 

It was fashionable among scien- 
tific writers some years ago to bally- 
hoo beryllium as a “wonder metal” 


By EUGENE W. NELSON 


that would revolutionize the air- 
craft industry. High production 
costs and the brittleness of some of 
beryllium’s alloys, however, kept 
these dreams from  materializing. 
Researchers then bent their ener- 
gies towards using beryllium as an 
alloying agent with heavier metals, 
especially copper. This effort proved 
amazingly successful. In the form 
of beryllium-copper, beryllium has 
found one of its true missions; as 
a hardening and_ strengthening 
agent for copper, the metal that 
science has been trying to harden 
for 10,000 years. 


Alloy Withstands Heat 


Properly tempered, beryllium- 
copper is as strong and as hard as 
a good grade of alloy steel. A rod 
of ‘beryllium-copper one-half inch 
in diameter will lift a weight of 20 
tons! In addition, the alloy main- 
tains its great strength even when 
heated to 400° F. As a result it is 
now used in making parts, notably 
for aircraft engines, that must work 
smoothly at high temperatures for 
prolonged periods of time. 

Beryllium-copper has also proved 


Tiny amount of beryllium makes these welding wheels extremely strong 
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|Muscle-Builder For Other Metals 


Beryllium Makes Speedier Airplanes, More Efficient Motors, Tougher Tools 


a natural for certain tools. A chisel 
of this alloy will readily cut through 
a piece of plain steel; a beryllium- 
copper hammer is heavier than a 
steel hammer of the same size and 
almost as hard. The real advantage 
to such tools is that the alloy will 
not strike off sparks, a character- 
istic that probably has saved lives 
in munitions plants and oil refin- 
eries where they are now widely 
used. 


Metal “Fatigue” 


Although it is customary for the 
layman to regard metals as ever- 
lasting, they actually grow weary 
when placed under a_ prolonged 
strain. ‘This characteristic, which 


explains why a watch begins to 
lose time when the main spring 
weakens, is technically called 
“fatigue.” 

(Continued on page II4) 
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Diamond drill bits of beryllium-copper 
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Voluntary Arbitration Needs 


Less Heat— More Light 


N THE field of labor relations, 
there is probably no more con- 
troversial subject than voluntary 
arbitration. It has been praised ex- 
travagantly and denounced _ pro- 
fanely by management and labor 
alike, depending on the specific 
experience in arbitration of the 
particular witness who is bearing 
testimony. 

Despite this divergence of opin- 
ion, however, the use of voluntary 
arbitration is growing rapidly and 
seems certain to continue to grow. 
Clauses providing for its use are 
Included today in literally thou- 
sands of collective bargaining con- 
tracts. During the war, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board actively 
promoted voluntary arbitration to 
settle disputes and prevent shut- 
downs. The Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 specifically 
provides for its use, and as recently 
as January 5, in his “State of the 
Union” message, President Truman 
gave his approval saying, “the use 
of economic force to decide issues 
arising out of the interpretation of 
existing contracts should be pre- 
vented.” This has since been given 
more concrete expression in the 
Administration bill to replace the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Understanding Needed 


With all this affirmative back- 
ground, the odds strongly favor the 
inclusion, in whatever new labor 
law the Congress finally passes this 
year, of provisions that will con- 
tribute to the use of arbitration. 

The logic of the situation, there- 
fore, suggests better understanding 
of this technique and speedy im- 
provement in its application. 
Neither of these aims is difficult 
of attainment. When the sound 
and fury of much of the argument 
about arbitration is cut through, 
one fact stands out: much, if not 
most, of the criticism has arisen 
from bad practice in applying a 
sound principle. 


By EDWARD A. EGAN 


Edward A. Egan Industrial Relations 
Associates 


Edward E. Egan 


Too many collective bargaining 
agreements containing arbitration 
clauses have been signed by com- 
pany managements and union offi- 
cials, worded too imperfectly to 
provide the necessary framework 
for the process of arbitration. As 
many risks and problems arise from 
unduly legalistic terminology as 
from —_loosely-worded _ provisions. 
Agreements are especially hazard- 
ous when they do not include 
clauses adequately defining the 
mutual rights of the parties and 
clearly setting forth the procedure 
to be followed. 


“Premature” Arbitration 


Frequently, also, grievances are 
permitted to advance to arbitration 
before all preceding steps in the 
adjustment procedure have been 
carried out fully and with an hon- 
est will to arrive at settlement. Dis- 
putes in many instances reach arbi- 
tration prematurely because the 
issues involved have been subjected 
to little or no collective bargain- 
ing. Intelligent and complete dis- 


cussion of disputed issues often will 
preclude the need for arbitration. 
And if it does not, it will supply 
the parties with their respective 
arguments and evidence and enable 
them to evaluate the strength or 
weakness of their positions. 


One of the reasons contributing 


to employer setbacks in arbitrations — 


is that unions generally have done 
a better job than employers in 
training their lower and middle 


echelons for arbitration. Their 
stewards, local officers, and field 
representatives are usually well 


schooled in the terms of contracts 
and their advantageous manipula- 
tion. Dissimilarly, many supervisors 
and foremen responsible for ad- 


ministering collective bargaining 
agreements in their departments 
are both poorly informed and 


trained. Consequently, cases that 
may wind up in arbitration are not 
detected early, and facts regarding 
them are not recorded while they 
are still fresh in the memory. 
When appealed to arbitration, such 
cases are usually lost by manage- 
ment. 


Power Often Abused 


Another very common complaint 
against arbitration involving a mat- 
ter of practice, not principle, is 
that arbitrators are unlimited in 
their authority and so frequently 
abuse their power by expanding the 
issues involved, tampering with un- 
related contract provisions, and dis- 
regarding pertinent and fair criteria 
in reaching decisions. Critics who 
advance this argument propose that 
arbitrators be restricted in the same 
manner as judges in courts of law. 
This suggestion fails completely to 
differentiate between the order and 
reserve which are proper to arbi- 
tration and the rigid and formal 
procedural character of the courts 
of law. 


The proper protection against 
abuse of power by arbitrators lies 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Economic questions of the utmost significance are involved in the current controversy over freight cost absorption 


° 


The Delivered Price 


A Discussion of What It Is And Where It Is 


sd 


Controversy | 


= 
cent article with the following 
words.! 

_ “Sixty-eight years ago three steel mills ae 
in New Jersey and Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania, the only considerable producers 
of steel bars in the United States at 


By LEVERETT LYON, Ph. D. 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 


Since the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in the 
Cement Institute case in April, 
1948, business men have had 
varying degrees of awareness of 
the way in which this and sub- 
sequent decisions might affect 
their pricing and purchasing pol- 
icies. Some have made impor- 
tant changes in. their practices; 
more, perhaps, are not sharply 
conscious of the significance of 
the decisions or of the factual 
situation which has developed as 


HE ere business situations 
and the legal questions involved 
in the 1948 federal court deci- 


sions dealing with basing points 


and delivered prices have a long 


a result. COMMERCE presents 
this statement to provide a gen- 
eral orientation in the subject — 
it shows the origin of the prob- 
lem; the development of the con- 
troversy; important business and 
economic issues involved; and 
the legislative situation as itt 
stands today. We believe our 
readers will find this comprehen- 
sive survey helpful in a_ better 
understanding of a matter which 
is of great consequence to every 
business firm.—THE EpITORS. 


history. Professor Frank A. Fetter 
of Princeton University, whose 
name and thinking are historic in 
connection with the problems of 
basing point pricing, begins a re- 


that time outside of Pittsburgh, stopped 
quoting the price of steel bars F.O.B. 
mill and began quoting only delivered 
prices identical at every destination with 
those of the Carnegie plant in Pitts- 
burgh. This followed the example of 
the German steel cartel founded in the 
70s. Thus began the so-called ‘natural 
evolution’ of the basing point practice 
in the United States.” 


The juridical history of the re- 
cent cases is somewhat shorter, for 
as Professor Fetter observes, “For 
forty’ years this pricing practice 
largely escaped notice.” In 1920, 
however, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission initiated a complaint deal- 
ing with the so-called Pittsburgh- 
plus system of pricing basic steel. 
This resulted, in 1924, in a ruling 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
which ordered the defendants to 
cease and desist from quoting or 
selling in interstate commerce 
rolled stee! products upon a Pitts- 
burgh based price unless shipped 
from Pittsburgh or upon the price 


1The American Economic Review, De- 
cember, 1948, p. 815. 
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of any basing point other than 
that from which they were ac 
tually shipped. 

Related were before the 
Supreme Court in 1925 in the 
case of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in which 
basing points, freight charges, and 
questions of agreement concern- 
ing prices were under considera- 


issues 


tion. 

While those cases, like all cases, 
focussed upon particular practices 
and legalities in specific situations, 
they dealt with and, at least to 
some degree foreshadowed, discus- 
sions of the forms of pricing or 
other market action which are now 
the center of discussion. 

It should also be observed that 
the semantics of this subject are 
important because there is a tend- 
ency, as is usual in the human 
vocabulary, for individuals to use 
terms with a precise notion of what 
they intend to convey and, at other 
times, with a somewhat vague men- 
tal impression of the term’s signifi- 
cance. It is also true that in this 
case, as elsewhere, different people 
use the same term with different 
meanings. 

Pertinent to the discussion and 
necessary for intelligent consider- 
ation is a clear understanding of 
such terms as delivered prices; 
freight absorption; basing point 
pricing; multiple. basing points; 
freight equalization; phantom 
freight; base price; basing point 
mill; non-basing point mill; mill 
net return; variable mill net re- 
turn; discriminatory varying mill 
net returns; mandatory’ F.O.B. 
pricing; variable F.O.B. pricing; 
zone pricing; market interpretation; 
pricing to meet competition;  sys- 
tematic pricing systems to meet 
competition. 


Applicable Legislation 


Another important aspect of the 
basing point question is the legis- 
lation which is involved. Three 
federal statutes are involved in the 
consideration of this subject. One 
is the Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
which makes all conspiracies in re- 
Straint of interstate trade illegal, 
It may be assumed to outlaw con- 
spiracies to fix prices through the 
use of basing points as fully as it 
outlaws any other conspiracy in re- 


straint of trade..— including con-, 


spiracies to fix prices on an F.O.B. 


Leverett Lyon 


mill basis. An agreement to re- 
duce prices would presumably be 
as illegal as an agreement to main- 
tain or advance them. It appears, 
therefore, that the Sherman act 
can properly be invoked in dealing 
with basing point or other price 
practices whenever conspiracy or 
collusion is suspected. 


F.T.C. Act 


The second law involved is the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
Section 5, of which broadly em- 
powers the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to restrain unfair methods_ of 
competition in commerce without 
specific reference to conspiracy. 
Since the commission, in all human 
probability, cannot define in ad- 
vance all possible unfair methods 
of competition, this statute may be 
invoked whenever practices appear 
which, in the judgment of the 
commission, constitute a violation 
of the law. 


The third law involved is the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Section 2 
of the Clayton Act as amended 
approaches the matter not through 
the concept of conspiracy, but 
through the provision that it is 
“unlawful to discriminate in price” 
excepting when discrimination is 
“made in good faith to meet com- 
petition or made in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a 
competitor.” It is important to 
point out here that since, under 
the practices of freight absorption 
and basing point selling customers 
will presumably receive more 


which 
These cases may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


charging discrimination 
ered prices through freight charges 
used in computing those delivered 
prices. 
The charge was directed at the in- 
dividual conduct of the producers. 


gle point. 


reached 


Discrimination 


The foregoing comprises — the 
background for the recent cases in 
current discussion centers. 


In 1938 and ’39 separate com- 


plaints were filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission against a num- 


producers, each 
in deliv- 


ber of glucose 


Conspiracy was not.alleged. 


The Supreme Court gave a deci- 


sion on two of these cases in 1945.2 
In one, 
ucts case, 


the so-called Corn Prod- 


than one plant sold all of his 


products upon a delivered price, 


based upon the freight from a sin- 


that there was not good faith in 


meeting a competitor’s price if a 
seller 
pletely a competitor’s pricing  sys- 


adopted totally and com- 


tem. 


The “Cement Case” 


A commission complaint against 
the Cement Institute, filed in 1937, 
the Supreme Court in 


1946. The complaint attacked 


“what is known as a multiple bas- 
Ing point system” — a system under 
which “a substantial number but 


not all points at which cement is 
manufactured were used as basing 
points in computing delivered 


costs.” ‘The commission charged a 


conspiracy in the use of this  sys- 
tem. While the court of appeals 
reversed the commission, this court 


*Corn Products Company, vs. Federal 
Trade Commission, 324 U. 8. 726 (1945); 
ae Federal Trade Commission vs. A. E. 
taley Manufacturing Company, 324 
U. S. 746 (1945.) ; ees 


(Continued on page 134) 
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the court declared un- 
lawful a single basing point system 
under which a seller with more 


. 
. 


rather than less identity in deliv-— 
ered prices, variations as between — 
customers will occur in these cases, 
but these variations will be in the. 
mill net return of the seller. Hence 
it is the varying or “variable mill 
net” on which charges of discrim- 
ination appear to be based in com- 
mission statements. 
is, accordingly, said to be illegal 
when the varying mill net “tends to 
injure competition.” 


In the other, the so-. 
called Staley case, the court held 
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Campus brains saved this popcorn shop 


LFRED A. Smith was. wor- 
ried. Sales of his little pop- 
corn shop in Urbana, Illinois, 
had dropped 24 per cent. Profits 
had skidded 58 per cent. Some- 
thing was wrong. But he couldn't 
put his finger on the trouble. 
So he consulted Dr. Earl P. 
Strong, who diagnosed the malady. 
Here was his prescription: 


> 


U. of |. business service aided Main Street in Belmont, III. 


“What you 
need is addi- 
tional products 
to build sales,” 
Dr. Strong told 
the popcorn 
proprietor. 
“Try selling cof- 
fee and dough- 


nuts to keep 
the shop busy 
in the morn- 


ning.” Because he thought people 
would kick at the extra pennies 
on their bill, Mr. Smith had been 
absorbing the two per cent ibe 
nois sales tax instead of passing 
it on. Let popcorn eaters pay their 
own tax, Dr. Strong advised. 
Mr. Smith applied the suggested 
treatment. Now, every morning 
the store’s mew coffee bar is 


EP. Strong, U! of I; 
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There’s Nothing Academic About 
The Profits! 


University of Illinois Plan Bolsters 


Many A Wobbly Business Firm 


By JOHN A. McWETHY 


crowded, and the surprised owner 
reports that not one customer has 
protested paying the sales tax. The 
shop’s. profits have more than 
doubled, thanks to these changes. 
This case is typical of those Dr. 
Strong gets in his job as director 
of a year-old department of the 
University of Illinois College of 
Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration. It’s called the Business 
Management Service and is_ the 
first of its kind in the nation. 


Man Behind the Plan 

Tall, affable, grey-haired Dr. 
Strong, who is 38 and prefers being 
called “mister” to “doctor” (the 
“Dr.” stands for Ed.D.”), has writ- 
ten eight books, taught college 
students and government employes, 
and, as director of product utili- 


E. D. Stoetzel, Peoria Mfr. Assoc. 
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since it’s necessary, the BMS is” 


-ings (farmers put them in_ hogs’ 2 
eae helping the businessman “to do the 


| zation for Remington Rand _ Inc., ; 
| noses) got advice on setting up an 


has helped businessmen make_ bet- 
ter use of the office equipment 
and supplies this firm sells. 

The new service was first sug- 
gested by Professor H. T. Scovill 
of the College of Commerce. ‘The 
idea took concrete shape in the 
dining room of New York’s Irving 
Trust Company. A vice president 
of the bank, Howard R. Bowen, 
was having lunch with Dr. Strong. 
Dr. Bowen had just been appointed 
dean of the University of Illinois 


National Aluminum 


Polishing kettle at 


College of Commerce. One of 
his plans was to bring Professor 
Scovill’s idea into being by organ- 
izing a Business Management Serv- 
ice, and at the luncheon he _per- 
suaded Dr. Strong to head it. 
“We aim to serve Illinois business, 
especially small firms, in the same 
way that the agricultural exten- 
sion does farmers,” Dr. Strong ex- 
plains. “For years, agricultural ex- 
tension has helped farmers pro- 
duce more by solving their farm 
management problems and by 
teaching them better farm methods. 
Now, Hlinois businessmen can get 


Similar service at no cost to them.” 


Factories,-stores, automobile deal- 
ers, seed processors, trade groups, 
banks — even a food firm that 
wanted to know how big*the U, S: 
market for canned shrimp is — 


have called on the new service 
for advice. Companies that have 
received aid are located in all 


parts of the state, from Chicago 
to Cairo, including such towns as 


’ Paris, where a producer of hog 


inventory control system. 

Like a family physician, Dr. 
Strong relies heavily on personal 
consultations to find cures for a 
company’s aches and pains.  Re- 
cently, he spent three full days 
analyzing the difficulties of a res- 
taurant supply house in Ottawa. 
The man who owns and operates 
the firm had been a crack sales- 
man for a large Chicago concern 
before going into business for him- 
self five years ago. His sales had 
grown to $500,000 a_ year. But 
several months ago, he discovered 
his cash was so low that bills 
couldn’t be discounted. ‘The bank 
severed his line of credit. So, he 
phoned Strong, the state’s small 
business doctor, whom he had 
heard describe the service at a 
chamber of commerce meeting sev- 
eral weeks earlier. 


“His troubles showed up rather 


quickly,” Dr. Strong said “They 
were large inventories and slow 
collections. | Manufacturers had 


loaded him up. For instance, he 
had six huge hotel ranges in stock; 
but in the past six months he’d 
sold only orfe of that type. So 
he had a three years’ supply on 
hand. Tumblers were the same 
story. He had them by the dozens 
in every shape and size.” 


One Firm Revived 

Within a week, the man _ had 
collected $7,000 in outstanding ac- 
counts, which gave him enough 
cash to keep going. He sold the 
items on which he was overstocked 
at cost. On glasses, he eliminated 
his inventory entirely — now he 
carries only a sample of each type. 
To keep out of trouble in the 
future, he set up, an inventory 
system with Dr. Strong’s help. It 
will automatically spotlight items 
on which his stock is too big. 

Like many small businessmen, 
the restaurant supply man was 
proficient in one phase of manage- 
ment — selling. He lacked expe- 
rience in others — finance and 
accounting. Big corporations have 
many experts, each of whom is re- 
sponsible for one management 
field. The little businessman, Dr. 
Strong says, has to be all these 
experts rolled into one. Business 
has become so complex, however, 
that this is almost impossible. But 


impossible.” ; 

In its first year, the new service 
has aided dozens of firms through — 
individual consultation. Here are 
typical cases: 

Sales of a furnace-making factory 
in Peoria had expanded six-fold 
since pre-war, but the owner-presi- 
dent hadn’t added any officers. As 
a result, he was toiling until 12 


every night himself and _ still 
couldn’t finish. More “brass” and 
greater delegation of authority 


solved the problem for the fur- 
nace-maker. A complex applica- 
tion form was costing an insur- 
ance firm in Bloomington $50,000 
a year in correspondence with its 
agents. Because there were so 
many questions and they weren't 
clearly framed, the agents fre- 
quently failed to give all the facts 
the company needed. The Busi- 
ness Management Service simpli- 
fied some questions, eliminated 
others, and then redesigned the 
whole form. The changes, which 
are now being put into effect, prom- 


BMS suggested this utensil display 


ise to net the firm a tidy saving. 
A Chicago concern wanted to know 
how much allowance to give sales- 
men for their cars; BMS surveyed 
typical firms, found the average 
was seven cents a mile, the range 
five to nine cents. The service 
even helped an inventor to manu- 
facture and market a new window- 
cleaning device that squirts a chem- 
ical on the glass, then wipes it 
spotless in a few easy flicks. 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Foyers. display rooms and offices take on new life and glowing beauty with 
the installation of Federal Cell-Ceil, the most modern lighting treatment. 

This beautiful overall ceiling Jouvering is easy to install. The light-weight 
sturdy hanging mechanism developed for Cell-Ceil not only speeds up appli- 
cation but provides such easy access for relamping and cleaning that con- 
tinued satisfaction to the client is assured. 

Wherever you specify Federal Cell-Ceil you assure those who work and 
live under this louvered ceiling a soft diffused light. With all direct glare 
reduced and bad effect of sharp shadows eliminated, uniform hghting is 
provided that allows better easier-on-the-eye seeing. 

The Federal engineering staff will gladly advise on any installation prob- 
lem. Our technical bulletin on installation techniques is also available, 


address Dept. CC-8. 


*Trade Mark ‘‘Cell-Ceil’’ applied for. 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


8700 S. 


Formerly: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
STATE STREET oe CHICAGO. 19, ILLINOIS 
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HOTPOINT INC. (A General Electric Affiliate) 5600 W. TAYLOR YST. (CHIGAGO mrLEL 
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4pek year 1948 was one of returning “normalcy” for Chicago's vast 

business community. Post-war expansion — in commerce, production, 
employment, plant development, residential construction, and many re- 
lated fields — maintained a brisk pace, though the rate of growth was 
down from preceding years. Retail. and wholesale trade again reached 
new high dollar records, but a price-conscious public bought more cau- 
tiously and, with the supply of virtually all consumer goods rapidly over- 
taking demand, merchandising became more aggressive at all levels. 
Total employment in the Chicago area reached the highest level in his- 


tory but tapered off at the year-end. 


On the following pages, COMMERCE reviews this year of return- 
ing normalcy, noting its influence upon the many elements that com- 


prise “Chicago Business.” 
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Trade Holds At Peak As Supply 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX 


in Chicago climbed last year to 

the all-time record estimated at 
$4,200,000,000, over 10 per 
above the previous year’s estimated 
total of $3,800,000,000 and nearly 
three times the 1939 level of $1,500,- 
000,000. But behind this huge dol- 
lar total lay a story of vastly chang- 
ing market influences which made 
1948 a year of uncertainty and, at 
times, apprehension for almost all 
retail merchants. 

The consumer for the first time 
since before the war was in the 
saddle again and enjoying the 
change to a buyers’ market in a 
steadily increasing number of lines. 
Consumer resistance to rising prices 
had begun, of course, well back in 
1947. But as 1948 opened price 
resistance became even more pro- 
nounced. More and more families 
contending with all time high 
prices for food and other essentials 
could not afford such non-essentials 
as jewelry and furs and bonded 
liquors. As a result, sales of these 
luxuries, along with cosmetics, 
moved downward as the year wore 
on. Furthermore, the average Chi- 
cagoan was doing more and more 
of his retail shopping in the “bar- 
gain basement.” As the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank noted in a 


Ts dollar volume of retail sales 


cent 


ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPART- 
MENT STORE TRADE IN 


CHICAGO 

(1935-39 = 100) 
4S pees as 241.3 1042 Soeiae 128.2 
194 pen 23419 1941 120.7 
ROTO rare eS 216.4 1940 _ 109.4 
MO 4 Eyes es 167.4 19393 104.1 
1944 = syle 1938 97.1 
Od Steers ee 2. 137.6 1937 108.4 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


MONTHLY INDEX OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
(Daily average: 1935-39 = 100) 


1948 1947 
AU A yee nee a 1997 179.0 
ASC LITAD AT Vem ese AR 197.7 188.5 
Matcher 8 a a es” 221.6 215.0 
ASU: -2 SA eee eer 232.6 217.9 
NT ay ieee eto ed 237.5 235.6 
Aer ns Sat ri TS 251.7 233.4 
July ere 199'4 182.9 
BSUS Cee os =| Ae 195.8 178.4 
September fee 4A "246.2 
SOCLODEI eee oe 958) 237.4 
INOVEMDCT Se _ 285.0 305.9 
BICCEM DCL gree ee wet Bee BRA 393.2 
Ny CATE et Fk . 241.3 234.2 
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review of 1948 department store 
sales, “Basement totals advanced at 
nearly twice as fast a rate as did 
main store sales.” 


Nevertheless, overall sales, fig- 
ured dollarwise, increased during 
the first half of the year. The trend 
turned down on the surge of rising 
consumer resistance, in late sum- 
mer, when Chicago's cost-of-living 
index rose to the highest peak in 
history. ‘The index figure reached 
a top of 179.4 in September. 


The September slump set the 
stage for a final quarter during 
which retail merchandising looked 
more like its old free-swinging, com- 
petitive self than at any time since 
1941. For a moment, rising Oc- 
tober sales contradicted the trend, 
but in November sales turned down 
again-this time even more sharply. 
As the downtrend grew in inten- 
sity, Chicagoans witnessed a flurry 
of merchandising promotions of the 
type they had all but forgoten in 
the hustling war and postwar years. 
There were “three-hour sales,” “in- 
ventory sales,” “overstocked sales,” 
and a variety of other devices de- 
signed to make the most of retail 
price cuts. Men’s white — shirts 
shrank from $4 to $2.50, and sales 
accordingly picked up — but no one 
sold out. Men’s suits, overpur- 
chased at wholesale, quickly backed 
up at retail causing a wave of price 


reductions as retailers struggled to 
clear inventories. 

It was in this “what’s next?” at- 
mosphere that retailers moved into 
the critical Christmas selling season. 
Inventories generally remained 
high, a fact that made many a re- 
tailer hope that Yuletide buying 
would finally balance his stocks be- 
fore the year ended. Instead, 
Christmas buying began - slowly. 
Here, again, “returning normalcy” 
was strongly apparent. 


Pre-Christmas Price Cuts 


Where Christmas buyers in pre-— 


vious years had begun flocking to 
retail counters in mid-October, 


Christmas buying in 1948 did not. 


actually begin until the traditional 
first Saturday after Thanksgiving. 
Even then, sales lagged behind 
1947. Among retailers there were 
honest fears in those pre-Christmas 
weeks that drastic 
might begin momentarily. Fortu- 
nately for all merchants this did 
not occur, but moderate pre-Christ- 
mas price cuts were made in some 
lines for the first time since before 
the war. 


price-cutting — 


One factor that helped, perhaps, 
to stave off sharp price-cutting in 


early December was the trend of 
grocery costs. 


Food prices, after | 


rising steadily for 11 months of the — 
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Balances Demand 
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and August, 
months of the year were distinctly 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX IN CHICAGO 
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year, finally steadied, then dipped 
fractionally in early December. 
Christmas selling finally moved into 
high gear in the final pre-holiday 


week. That week alone, it now 
appears, saved many merchants 
from a_ serious fourth quarter 


slump. Even so, estimates are that 


Christmas sales in Chicago were no 


more than $219,000,000, compared 
— with $225,000,000 in 1947. 


Fourth-Quarter Dip 


In retrospect, it is apparent that 
1948’s record retail sales were made 
possible only by increases in 
monthly volume between January 
for the — last four 


below 1947. Furthermore, the year 


witnessed a progressive return to. 
what might be called “normalcy” 


in retail merchandising. “Through- 


out 1948, consumers became increas- 
ingly insistent upon getting their 
Modest price re-— 


money’s worth. 
ductions were often highly effective 
in drawing consumer dollars, a fact 
which indicated that there were 
still many consumers prepared to 


buy when they felt “the price was 
sright.” 


This became even more evident 


in the January sales of 1949. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of January, 


1949, substantial price’ reductions 
were made and retail sales thus 


1947 


1948 


jumped six per cent over 1948. In 
the third week, however, when 
prices were pushed back up again, 
sales slipped a full 10 per cent 
below the 1948 level. 


As the year ended, there was one 
further factor -which heartened the 
retail trade in its outlook upon the 
current year. Food prices, which 
comprise about one-fourth of all re- 
tail sales, were still falling and, as 
the price of meat and butter de- 
clined, merchants knew that more 
dollars were becoming available for 
other types of consumer buying. As 
one observer put it, “A 10 per cent 
reduction in food prices could re- 
lease $100,000,000 for other retail 
purchases.” 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


The dollar volume’ of Chicago's 
wholesale, trade in 1948, like retail 
trade, rose to a new record esti- 


mated at  $11,300,000,000. ‘This 
compares with $10,500,000,000 in 
1947. and $4,000,000,000 in pre- 
war 1939. Throughout the year, 


however, wholesaling was a touch- 
and-go business, with — buying 
strongly influenced by monthly 
variations in the pattern of retail 
Salesae 

At trade shows held early in the 


year, buying became cautious, re- 
sistance to continued price in- 


3] 


creases grew, and buyers generally 
insisted upon earlier deliveries. Dur- 
ing the Spring market openings, 
however, wholesale prices remained 
firm. 

It was not until 
trade shows that the influence of 
buyer’ resistance at retail began 
showing up in the pricing policies 
of manufacturers. At the July and 
August openings, wholesale prices 
were down perceptibly in many 
furniture lines. Manufacturers’ 
showings revealed that they were 
concentrating more and more of 
their output on lower-priced mer- 
chandise. 

However, buyer attendance at 
virtually all 1948 wholesale trade 
shows in Chicago continued to 
match or exceed 1947 attendance. 
Indications were that retail buyers 
were anxious to keep a close tab 
on the wholesale markets and were 
taking no chances of missing trends, 
price changes or new merchandise 
showings. The year did see, ina- 
dentally, an extensive variety of 
new offerings, particularly in pop- 
ular-priced categories, and partic- 
ularly in the Fall market openings. 

Despite the high attendance, dol- 
lar sales tended downward at shows 
held in the latter half of the year. 


the mid-year 


COST OF LIVING INDEX IN 
CHICAGO 
(1935-39 = 100) 

: 1948 1947 
January ee LES 152.9 
February PEwlOScs 1526 
Wigheday: eee O9t0 156.2 
April Bal 2a 155.6 
Mave 174.9 156.6 
June (2 ee 176.2 158.3 
uly 8:6 160.1 
August —_ eneener ey. 17328 162.7 
GQaawemlyee 2 oe 179.4 168.3 
October Rasa eet os Seca Woe 168.3 
November se ern 1/99 168.3 
December ae Wire: 170.1 


SALES TAX IN COOK COUNTY“ 


1948 1947 

Janata = _ $ 9,553,134 $ 8,694,430 
Re boualy ee = 7,255,315 6,037,962 
iMiayicla amen ce ene 7,171,534 6,530,169 
April _.. 7,899,475 7,152,192 
Ma yayeeeee = 7,627,664 7,014,506 
[fouatss, Pe 7,688,411 7,372,719 
Oly? ee 8,223,612 7,353,456 
ANC US tee ee 7,517,202 5,701,023 
September 7,183,594 7,558,905 
October) == _. 7,447,031 7,250,164 
November —... 8,251,708 7,420,264 
December ——~ 7,947,479 7,932,957 

Total See $9337605159 $86,018,747 


*These figures represent collections by 
the state on sales taxes paid the preced- 
ing month on retail purchases. Thus, the 
tax figure for January, 1948, reflects the 
volume of retail trade in December, 1947. 
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BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 


@ One hundred years ago, a little group of foresighted men obtained a charter 

for the twelve-mile Aurora Branch Railroad. From that humble beginning (on February 

12, 1849) has grown the present Burlington system—11,000 miles of railroad, serving fourteen 

great states. Rich in the pioneering tradition, the Burlington has contributed many 
important innovations in railroading . . . from the first railway post office (1862) 

America’s first diesel-powered, streamlined train (1934) and the first Vista-Dome car (1945). 

The 35,000 men and women of the Burlington Lines are proud of its past progress 

and its present achievements. But they are more interested in the future. 

The Burlington’s first century, eventful and productive, lies behind us. 

Ahead is a new horizon . . . a new challenge . . . a new opportunity 

—to serve more people better through the years to come. 


Sod 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Roitroad a 
Colorado and Southern Railway 

Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 
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SAN ANTONIO'S 


Through its 22 principal gateways and 
more than 200 interchange points, the BURLINGTON 
serves as an essential link between railroads from 
the East, West, North, and South. 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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~ POSTAL ACTIVITY 
Ree steadily increasing 


industrial and commercial activ- 
ity throughout the Chicago area, 
the volume of mail of all kinds 
handled by the Chicago Post Office 
continued to rise in 1948. Total 
postal receipts for the year aggre- 
gated $102,434,678.66, marking an 
increase of 7.86 per cent over 1947. 
The rise was not as pronounced, 
however, as the 11 per cent increase 
in 1947 over 1946. 


The largest increase last year was 
in the parcel post department, 
where incoming parcel post jumped 
47.4 per cent from 7,006,161 to 
10,327,381 sacks, and outgoing par- 
cel post increased 9.77 per cent 
from 25,598,395 to 28,900,625 sacks. 
A marked increase also took place 
in the volume of incoming circular 
mail, which rose 42 per cent from 
120,231,048 to 170,765,365 pieces. 


As for first class mail, outgoing 
volume increased considerably more 
than did incoming volume. The 
statistics: outgoing first class up 
31.06 per cent from 1,355,959,840 
to 1,533,129,300 pieces; incoming 
first class up 5.57 per cent from 
1,561,994,174 to 1,649,127,327. 


‘APITAL 


AIRFREIGHT 


Tue Kaiser-Frazer Corporation of Detroit 
_ we get super-service from Capital 
Airlines. CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT helps to keep 
production schedules on time to the minute!” 


. " 
writes, 


Kaiser-Frazer uses CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT’S Over- 
night Delivery Service to prevent costly assembly 
line snags and shutdowns by rushing parts and 


raw materials. 


Overnight Delivery via CAPITAL AIRFREIGHT keeps 
production lines moving, cuts warehousing costs, 
makes smaller inventories and faster turnover 


DAILY SERVICE TO 


Reversing a trend of the past 
few years, international money 
order payments by the Chicago 


Postal Receipts 
Outgoing Mails: 
First Class, pieces 
Gixcularsepiecese =e 
Parcel Post, sacks uae 
Other Classes, sacks __ 
Incoming Mails: 
First Class, pieces - 
Gitenlars tipiecesis se 
Parcel Post, sacks _... : 
Others Glasses,esacks) eee 
Domestic Money Orders Issued: 
Amount 


Amount 

‘Transactions - ae AE 2 
Domestic Money Orders Paid: 

/NTeVOVUNOYE Se 

BT raT SA CULOTIS bes oeecie nat peg eN oe pe ee. ot 
International Money Orders Paid: 

ATION Bees ee ete oe vate cep Sie 

‘Transactions ae 
Postal Notes Issued: 

ATO UI ee ee 

ransactions, =... 
Postal Notes Paid: 

Amount ee 

AUrANSACUONS ie .= 8 
United States Savings Bonds: 

Amount Sold 

Number Sald .___ : 
Postal Savings: 

Amount on Deposit —_ 

Number of Depositors —_- 
Motor Vehicle Service: 


Milesttiavelecd tees wee wee ee ee SO 


*Decrease. 
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Post Office dropped sharply. 
A comparison of 1946 and 1947 
postal statistics for Chicago follows: 


Per Cent 

1948 1947 Gain 
__$102,434,678.66 $ 94,966,706.18 7.86 
_-1,533,129,300 1,355,959,840 13.06 
_ 783,643,145 666,904,666 17.50 
28,099,625 25,598,395 9.77 
9,708,252 9,578,723 1.35 
-1,649,127,327 1,561,994,174 5.57 
170,765,365 120,231,048 42.03 
10,327,381 7,006,161 47 40 
6,616,162 6,280,986 5.33 

$ 70,215,483 .92 $ 62,216,608.18 12.86 
3,576,256 3,230,266 10.71 

nee 579,921.12 $ 671,357.23 MS:02 
31,190 34,220 8.85* 

_ $407,164,307.39 $380,497 496.26 7.01 
36,610,817 35,077,917 4.37 

=-$ 138,586.46 $ 200,486.41 30.87* 
9,350 13,372 30.08® 

$ 12,268,432.03 $ 9,798,120.75 25.21 
2,470,390 1,960,713 25.99 

$ 35,949,896.31 $ 29,130,384.66 23.40 
6,971,750 5,748,513 21.28 

__$ 16,644,056.25 $ 16,131,825.00 3.17 
273,751 276,069 84° 
$226,125,200.00 $227,642,378.00 66* 
302,267 308,259 1.94® 
9,103,816 8,536,145 6.65 
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potential in most 


IMPORTANT CENTERS OF 


COMMERCE 


HELPS KAISER-//RAZER 
MEET PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


é 


possible. AIRFREIGHT has become an extra profit 


businesses today. Let it work 


overnight for you—call your local Capital repre- 
sentative for complete details — no obligation! 


WA apital 


IRLINES 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 


AND INDUSTRY 


YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 


QDEAICOOIN PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


Reg_U.S. Pat. Off 


ID 


» RUST 
REG. TRADEMARK 
AUG. 27, 1918 


ha 


For positive, lasting protection against 
corrosion there is no substitute for 
NO-OX-ID. Tough NO-OX-ID 
coatings seal metal . . . and concrete 
. against damaging moisture and 


corrosion accelerators of all kinds. 


NO-OX-ID is easily applied to parts 
and equipment in process, transit, or 
storage . . . by brushing, dipping, 
and spraying. 


Chemically impregnated NO-OX-ID- 
IZED Wrapper additional 


corrosion protection for export ship- 


provides 


ments. 


Beaton 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE LEADER 
AND BOILER WATER TREATMENT 


Dearborn Boiler Water Treatment and 
Engineering Service is custom-made to 
suit individual industrial and railroad 
needs. It assures protection of boiler 
heating surfaces and feed lines from 
scale; prevents pitting, corrosion, and 
foaming. Keeps water on constant 
good behavior by laboratory - super- 
vised control. If you have a specific 
boiler water problem, consult the 
Dearborn technical staff for a prompt 
and satisfactory answer. 


Vearborn 


WATER TREATMENT 
AND 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


IN RUST PREVENTIVES 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
. 42nd St., New York 


807-15 Mateo St., Los Angeles 
2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 


PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 


and REPUTABLE DEALERS in 
PURCHASE AND RESALE OF 


METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


*2 Especially ae - 


BOLTS 
SHEET METAL STAMPING e 


FORGING e 


NUTS 


e RIVETS e STRUCTURAL 
HEAT TREATING EQUIPMENT 


Donahue Steel Products Company 
WAREHOUSE and SALESROOM 


74th Street and Damen Avenue 


CHICAGO 36, ILL. 


Phones HEmlock 4-2820-2] 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 


USINESS failures in Chicago 

continued to rise sharply in 
numbers in 1948, reflecting a trend 
that was nationwide in scope. De- 
spite this numerical increase, how- 
ever, the average liabilities left by 
failed concerns dipped sharply from 
the 1947 level. During 1948, 217 
Chicago concerns failed with total 
liabilities of $12,670,000. This com- 
pared with 177 failures and total 
liabilities of $29,940,000 in 1947. 


Thus, the average liability total 
for each of the 1948 failures was 
about $58,000, substantially below 
the average figure of $169,000 in 
1947. Even more striking, perhaps, 
was the fact that the 1948 average 
loss figure was also below 1946 
($79,000) when business failures, 
locally and nationally, were at near- 
record low levels. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES 


1948 1947 

No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 

Fane 12 $ 329,000 7 $ 195,000 
Feb. | 1,911,000 10 550,000 
Mar. 30 1,222°0007 =12 1,375,000 
A pr... 12 316,000 16 642,000 
May. 21 342,000 27 1,283,000 
June 19 378,000 18 6,553,000 
July... 19 499,000 14 1,686,000 
Auge 17 232,000 12 439,000 
Sept... 8 219,000 10 884,000 
Oct 417, 228,000 19 1,421,000 
Nov 17 6,191,000 14 261,000 
Dec 24 803,000 18 14,651,000 
Total 217 $12,670,000 177 $29,940,000 
Note: Dun and_ Bradstreet defines a 


failure as follows: “A business failure, as 
defined for this record, occurs when a 
commercial or industrial enterprise is in- 
volved in a court proceeding or a volun- 
tary action which is likely to end in loss 
to creditors.” 
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HORDER’S NEW BUILDING 


MAKES 
REAL 
ESTATE 
NEWS! 


The Horder Building at Jefferson Street as it will appear when doubled in size 
by a 7-story addition now under construction. 


and will provide still better service to customers 


who “ORDER from HORDER” Our exclusive line of... 


Geo. E. Cole & Co. 


LEGAL BLANKS 


We are exclusive and official publishers of Chicago Real Estate Board Forms. 


FREE 


A Copy of our 20-page 
legal blank catalog on 


request—ask for Catalog 
No. RN 1248 


Cole Real Estate Forms Are 
@ Recognized Standard in Illinois 


@ Authoritative and correct 


@ Carefully Made on High-Grade 
100% Rag Content Paper 


S, I pi 
HORDER’S, Inc. 
FOUNDED 1901 


231 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois D E 
8 Stores in Downtown Chicago 
Telephone Order Department: FRanklin 2-6760 
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To Ser 
DE. Ss : 


Arey h GOOD INVESTMENT 


You can always count on Aetna Bearings to bring big returns for the little you invest 
in them. And the deeper you install them in the machines you make or use the more 
you'll appreciate them, profit-wize. 


Why? Because Aetna quality is deeper, more reliable, longer lasting. That means 
greater efficiency, negligible maintenance, longer machine life. 


Today's crisis-need for speedier production—and the greater machine dependability 
that must go with it—places top priority on quality when it comes to bearing selection. 
This explains today's record demand for Aetnas, why design engineers are entrusting 
more and more vital applications only to bearings carrying the name Aetna—the name 
that stands for perfection, superlative accuracy; utmost in quality bearing craftsmanship. 


Your equipment too deserves the best in bearings. Try Aetnas. 


Aetna 


AETNA BALL and ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
4600 Schubert Avenue e Chicago 39, Illinois 


NEW ENGINEERING CATALOG... FREE! 


Contains new standard items... useful calculations and formulae, 
application principles, lubrication guides—a data-packed, valuable 


reference book. Write for Your copy, On your company letterhead, 
TODAY! 


BALL RETAINERS + HARDENED AND GROUND WASHERS + SLEEVES + BUSHINGS 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL BALL THRUST BEARINGS + ANGULAR CONTACT BALL BEARINGS + SPECIAL ROLLER BEARINGS - 
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- $12,000,000,000, 
cated slight decline in factory em-- 
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utilization 


ERPUALLY full ilizati 
of the Chicago area’s plants 


and people continued through 


last year. Of the area’s estimated 


population of more than 5,000,000, 
_ nearly half were at work, turning 


out goods and services of a diver- 


_ sity unparalleled in any other re- 


gion. Money flowed from buyer to 
company to worker at a_ record 
rate; the value of goods produced 
by Chicago area manufacturers was 
estimated to have reached a record 
an indi- 


despite 


ployment. 
Throughout the year newspaper 
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Record Output Of Goods ’48 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
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want-ads and demand figures reg- 
istered in Illinois state employment 
offices told a story of labor short- 
age in many industries and_ lines 
of work. However, there were signs 
of easing in the closing months as 
scattered layoffs were ordered by 
companies hit by sales declines and 
industry generally began to take a 
second look at workers it consid- 
ered “marginal.” 


Scattered Layoffs 


These layoffs seemed to have 
little effect on the job total, as there 
was industry -to-industry shifting. 
Several group dismissals resulted 
from the abrupt change from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market in the 
home appliance field, in such ma- 
jor lines as refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines. The radio industry, 
where employment had been af- 
fected by a saturated market, was 
perked up by television production. 
Most of the scattered and relatively 
minor layoffs appeared to stem from 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAYROLLS — ANNUAL 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Employment Payrolls 
GENS Se Slo ee core 128.9 299.8 
(IGYAy eS So oes Pee 135.0 289.8 
4 Green es 126.4 242.9 
1) 132.3 PET 
HOLY = aa eee 155.6 298.9 
OAs pee See NeS7/ 266.2 
4 eee eee 140.9 203.4 
ROA ee 130.8 162.2 
1940s ee ee 108.7 119.0 
Gi) cee ee On 104.5 
1030 gee 93.8 O3e/ 
NOB) pe ee 115.1 123.1 
193 Gees ee 100.4 96.6 
LO 91.6 82.0 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 


sales dips and rapid dissolution of 
backlogs. And the workers affected, 
of course, were those with the least 
seniority. Among them were a sub- 
stantial number of employes hired 
in the “barrel-scraping” days of 
1947 and earlier 1948 months. 
For the second year, relatively 
few strikes affected employment of 
the nation’s second most impor- 
tant industrial area. For one thing, 
the third round of wage boosts was 
worked out peacably by company 
and union bargainers. One major 
strike, in the meat-packing indus- 
try, was lost by the CIO Packing- 
house Workers late in the first half 
when the union failed to make the 
packers lift their original offer. 


Manufacturing employment was 
estimated at about 1,000,000 and 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAYROLLS—MONTHLY 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Employment Payrolls 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
(etaueyyy, 135.0 136.6 308.4 284.5 
Pebruany === 135.1 136.9 308.7 285.9 
Marche =—=- 132.4 136.5 298.2 285.3 
April wee 123.4 136.0 279.1 280.2 
May spo oeeet eo 122.0 134.5 276.3 283.3 
fn Caer ts 127.5 133.8 293.7 288.7 
sul ygeeseoeme 126.0 132.1 289.9 286.9 
INO EAE 126.9 131.9 300.9 282.8 
September —. 129.2 133.4 309.0 269.9 
October ——— 129.8 135.4 310.9 304.6 
November ——-- 130.4 135.9 310.9 309.2 
December ——- 129.5 136.6 311.2 316.3 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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was down somewhat because of 
shifts to the trade, finance and serv- 
ice fields of endeavor. Figures cited 
by the Hlinois department of labor 
early this year estimated the 1948 
labor force of the Chicago indus- 
trial area at 2,615,000, up from 2,- 
580,000 in 1947. The total num- 
ber employed was estimated at 2,- 
525,000 against 2,510,000 the year 
before. These figures—assembled on 
a preliminary basis— would indi- 
cate an increase in unemployment 
from 70,000 to 90,000. The annual 
index of factory payrolls soared to 
a record 299.8 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average from 289.9 in 1947, while 
the employment index fell off to 
128-0 st roinge look 


The payroll index, starting out 
at 308.4 against 284.5 in January, 
1947, kept ahead of the preceding 
year for the first eleven months. 
Then, at 311.2, it fell behind the 
316.3 of December, 1947. 

Month-by-month, the factory em- 
ployment index was behind 1947 
for the entire year. It started out 
at 135, against 136.6 in January, 
1947. Then it declined to 122 in 
May, rose in the Summer and Fall 
months to a November peak of 
130.4. In December, it showed an- 
other slight dip to 129.5, which 
compared with 136.6 a year before. 

The fact that total employment 
in the Chicago area increased while 
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OUR STUDY OF 
YOUR OPERATIONS 
AND PROCEDURES 
WILL DISCLOSE— 


Vv 


NEEDED 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES 
for STRENGTHENING 
ORGANIZATION and 


V 


PROJECTED POTENTIALS 
for INCREASING the 
PRODUCTIVITY and 

EARNINGS of LABOR and 

REDUCING UNIT COSTS 


R. G. BOCK ENGINEERS 
industrial Mangement 
Administration * Production * Sales 
1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13 


HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS ees 
CLEANER, FASTER 


also wax, polish, 
buff, sand, grind 
» and steel-wool 
floors of all kinds. | 


The HILD Shower-feed Floor Machine, pic- 
tured above at left, is equipped with a 
patented brush which distributes scrub-soap 
solution evenly and sparingly on the floor. 
Result: speedy, thorough scrubbing . . . no | 
waste, no splashing. 
The same machine .. . or the HILD Stand- 
ard Floor Machine (at | 


right, above) 
is used with easily | 
interchangeable at- 
tachments to condi- 
tion floors of all kinds 
and to keep them 
sparkling clean and 


bright. 
Write today for 


FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE Co. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. CO-3, Chicago 7, III. 


manufacturing employment de- 
clined during 1948, is explained 
by increases in other types of em- 
ployment. Among industries which 
required more workers last year 
were public utilities, telephone and 
telegraph, mining, quarrying, pe- 
troleum and gas production. 

Totals of job placements 
closed somewhat varying trends, al- 
though generally continued 
plentiful. In Chicago itself, the 
1948 total was 54,886 against 72,- 
135 in 1947. In December, for ex- 
ample, only 3,915 job placements 
were made in the city against 5,453 
a year before. In Chicago and-sub- 
urbs, however, placements increased 
slightly during the year — from 86,- 
766 to 87,297. 

By late in the year, when at least 
a temporary leveling off of the 
great postwar boom became appar- 
ent nationally, trends in the labor 
market became uncertain. How- 
ever, it was apparent that the Chi- 
cago industrial area was feeling less 
of a slackening in employment than 
other major areas, particularly the 
New England industrial region. 
Some of the reasons for this rela- 
tive strength were disclosed in a 
study undertaken by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


dis- 


j obs 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION CLAIMANTS 
(Cook and DuPage Counties) 


1948 ; 1947 

U.C.C.*> -S:R(A.* U.C:G* S.R.A* 

Jan... 38,128 11,218 += 48,754 = 25,595 
Feb... 39,603 11,045 41,026 18,985 
Mar... 42,521 11,489 41,982 19,217 
Apr. — 61,023 11,307 55,132 15,959 
May 57,644 10,027 48,675 14,233 
Tune 40,870 8,143 52,877 14,982 
July 53,126 11,820 57,558 17,369 
Aug. ___. 46,046 11,944 45,883 16,397 
Sept. 35,925 7,943 42,129 15,415 
Oct. 34,946 7,267 36,333 10,341 
Nov. 34,166 6,421 28,242 7,155 
Dec. 47,460 9,537 37,254 8,673 
Total 531,458 118,161 535,845 184,251 
Pu Cie Unemployment Compensation 


Claimants. §.R.A.—Servicemen’s Readjust 
ment Allowances. 


JOB PLACEMENTS 


Chicago 
Chicago and Suburbs 
1948 1947 1948 1947 

Jan. cetiedl —— #Asyy/ 6,977 8,956 
Feb. 4,698 6,717 6,619 8,068 
Mar. 5,634 5,918 7,810 7,126 
Apr. 4,858 5,801 UePP IIE = Rp 
May 1,748 5,974 6,908 7,262 
June 5,276 6,427 7,963. +7;702 
July 1611 5,874 7,045 6,798 
Aug. 1,237 4,874 7,458 6,074 
Sept. 4,354 5,583 8,595 6,758 
Oct. 3,875 6,311 753 See 2620 
Nov. 3,943 5,996 6,805 6,886 
Dec. - $8,915 5,453 6,569 6,524 

Total 54,886 72,435 87,297 86,766 
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This study showed that the Chis 
cago area has retained its great 


diversity, although since 1939 em- 
ployment in “hard goods” has in- 
creased to 60 per cent of the total. 
The prewar ratio was 50-50. 

Manufacturing now utilizes 43 
per cent of total employes in non- 
farm establishments; wholesale and 
retail trade, 21 per cent; service, 
12 per cent; transportation and 
public utilities, 9 per cent; finance, 
five per cent and all others 10 per 
cent. There are about 107,000 
establishments in the six - county 
area — 12,000 of them in manufac- 
turing. Of the 600,000 workers in 
the durable goods industries, about 
450,000 are in the production of 
machinery, electrical goods and iron 
and steel products. Of 414,000 in 
nondurable goods industries, about 
197,000 are in food and _ printing. 

The industries whose employment 
has increased at a faster rate than 
that of the area as a whole include 
electrical machinery, non-electrical 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
and stone, clay and glass products, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank study. 


Worker Efficiency Up 

The year 1948 apparently pro- 
duced a welcome upswing in indi- 
vidual productivity. Varying and 
inconclusive reports on this point 
have come from the area’s employ- 
ers, but some economists now _ be- 
lieve the long-term forward move- 
ment of two to three per cent a 
year in productivity has been re- 
sumed, alter a war and _ postwar 
leveling. 

Sharp increasees in individual 
productivity have been noted by 
employers in the wake of job tight- 
enings in their fields. In other 
cases, the improvement of equip- 
ment has had an unquestioned ef- 
fect. All in all, employment in the 
Chicago area held up remarkably 
well in 1948, as strong deflationary 
factors began to counter the post- 
war boom. Some industry-to-indus- 
try shifts of workers were accom- 
plished rather easily. The year re- 
flected the end of many employer’s 
postwar job expansions, generally 
harmonious labor relations, the “di- 
gestion” of many new employes, 
and a good start toward the work- 
ing efficiency needed for the future. 
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CUTS DRUMHANDLING COSTS 


Effective handling of heavy drums by 
The Sherwin-Williams Company necessi- 
tated use of sturdy, specially constructed 
pallets. After survey, our engineers, in 
counsel with the customer, designed a 
pallet to carry two drums safely and 
efficiently. The drums rest on a _ sur- 
face reinforced at all important stress 
points to provide greatest possible 
strength. Built of solid oak, the pallet 
has an increased service life . . . yet 
lightweight for handling ease. 


Plans for this special drum pallet were 
sent to our Goodwater, Alabama Fabri- 


cation Plant where low cost operation 
effects production economies, resulting 
ina’ saving to The Sherwin-Williams 
Company. The combination of our lo- 
cal engineering staff and low mill oper- 
ating costs at the source of lumber 
means fabricated products to fit the job 
exactly, efficiently and economically. 


Call on Sterling for lumber products of 
every kind designed to do the 
job . . . designed to your specifications. 
Write Dept. CMI today for our inter- 
esting and helpful brochure, ‘““A New 
Era in Lumber Service’. 
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LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
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11900 So. Halsted Street 


Chicago 28, Illinois 
PU Ilman 5-0220 
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| LABOR CONTROVERSIES FELL SHARPLY 


} r stri - ing 1948 laste sss than one 

HE number of strikes and other ing 1948 _ lasted ess t og 

types of labor controversies in month, and about 95 per ecen 

Chicago swung sharply downward were settled within four nee 

Se = : ree op a + vey ¢ ay nM STAT abor 
during 1948, reaching the lowest Furthermore, a review OL fe 
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that virtually all types tended - 
downward last year. Disputes grow- 
ing out of organizing activities fell 
about 50 per cent; threatened 
strikes declined about 20 per cent: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES IN 


level of any postwar year. The controversies by category disclosed HHOnCO 
total recorded in data compiled ve on) a 
by the Chicago Association of Com- TYPE OF DISPUTE January 15 1s 13 
merce and Industry was 366, a de- 1948 1947 1946 February eas 32 38 2 
cline of somewhat more than 20 Organizing activities 67 142 120 M ae vee ea a e 
fr the previous year’s Actual strikes —.... 195 198 216 Vis he Ae 84 43 25 
Aas cent Sa SP preg a Threatened strikes _... 43 55 iis, PA PN Spe ees 80 98 10 
total of 467 controversies. Al- Jurisdictional disputes 5 29 28 ee ee 47 30 8 
though the total number of labor Labor Board Elections Aap tt Pa aie ae os 28 90 
SiGe : : : . Held or Petitioned UU Nes See rahe | 13 14 
disputes declined during the year, for) i, pers 99 20 ee Some ea oe i a 
: . ante ¢ ~ t Vy eis eee ys 
the. number ol persons who went Miscellaneous... 38 21 17 Rowe tce een 33 
on actual strike moved upward. aes : 22866 - 847 AGG UF Decemberne ee 14 14 1 
The fact that 58,610 Chicago em- 
ployes struck in 1948, as compared LENGTH OF STRIKES 
with only 39,705 in 1947 was due, Noor 1948 1947 eke 1946 oi 
1 acki rk- Months Number Percentage = Number Percentage Number ercentag\ 
eee eee: Rouse, work ar jess solg 58.75 334 71.52 342 75.00 
ers’ strike which drew a very large py ae ec a4 14.76 105 99.49 47 10.30 
MmunaicreOt-workers fromthe. jobs 3 “2... 36 9.81 : so +. a 
: 2 11.48 : 6 
eet ro end May 28 ee 137 21 ‘ 88 
At the same time, however, the 6 1 a , re 
number of employes involved in ae ee oe = “ss 
all types of labor controversies de- g oO we En ee rr 
creased 17 per cent from 198,905 in it i) : Te 
1947 to 165,322 in 1948. 19 Rip Se as Ip ee 
Almost 60 per cent of all labor Pending Dec. 31 11 3.01 11 2.36 5 1.11 
disputes that arose in Chicago dur- — Total_.. 366 100.00 167 100.00 456 100.00 


The only electric fan service 
of its kind in America... 


As authorized factory service and sales representatives of the 
country’s leading electric fan manufacturers, with their speci- 
fications, jigs and fixtures and genuine repair parts, we can 
service your electric fans just as they would be in the factory. 

Maintaining and servicing electric fans is the only thing we 
do... as specialists, with factory methods and equipment, we 
do it better than anyone else can. 

When you send your fans to Conway for servicing, they 
are completely disassembled, cleaned, tested electrically, fan 
blades polished and aligned, worn bearings and brushes 
replaced. The thoroughness of the famous Conway 10 Point 
Service means your fans come back to you in factory-new 
running condition and appearance—sealed in dust-proof cel- 
lophane covers—guaranteed for a full year. 


MRVIKE by experts 


Send your fans to Conway now—while our fan experts can ~ = 
take plenty of time to put them into first class condition ee USE THIS COUPON TO OBTAIN FULL INFORMATION 
time for early spring use. 
Without obligation 
[] Send us a copy of Bulletin 201, “What Happens 


to Your Fan When It Goes to Conways.” 
[-] Have your representative see 


Send now for a free copy of Bulletin 201 that shows, pic- 
torially, the step-by-step progress of a fan through our shop. 
It proves our point that proper servicing can be done only 
with special tools and skills. There is no obligation, 


Mr... 
Firm 
E. CONWAY Inc. 
. e ? A 
Electric Fan Maintenance, Repair and Sales goles 
1313 Randolph St. + CHesapeake 3-7744 - Chicago, Illinois at 
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EFLECTING a nationwide trend 
R iovara moderate industrial ex- 
_— pansion, Chicago industry last 
year cut back to some degree its 
investment in new plants and facili- 
ties. Some 358 building projects 
were announced in 1948, a shade 
under the 1947 figure of 359. How- 
ever, the total expenditure for ad- 
ditional plant facilities dropped to 
$156,279,000 from the previous 
year’s level of $181,297,000. Almost 
15 per cent of the industrial ex- 
pansion projects undertaken in the 
Chicago area last year were insti- 
tuted by companies which were new 
to the city. 

The slackened pace for industrial 
expansion was ascribed to a variety 
of influences. In the first place, 

the post-war expansion plans of 


many concerns have now been 
largely completed. While still 
have 


newer expansion programs 
reached the blueprint stage, there 
was a tendency during 1948 to 
defer these later plans until cost 
trends, particularly in building ma- 
terials, became clearer. 

As the year ended -there were 


$143,118,000 


1945 


$184,488,000 
$181,297,000 


200 


$156,279,000 


100 


1946 1947 1948 


Costs Retard 
lding Boom 


indications, nevertheless, that even 
a moderate decline in construction 
costs would accelerate the tempo 
of 1949 industrial expansion in 
Chicago. ‘The fact that many con- 
cerns had brought development 
programs. through the blueprint 
and planning stages in 1948 indi- 
cated that industrial building in 
Chicago is not likely to suffer any- 
thing resembling a real slump dur- 
ing 1949. 


FOB-Pricing Influence 


A further factor which strength- 
ened expectations of a good “ex- 
pansion year” in 1949 was the Su- 
preme Court basing point decision 
and its probable influence on de- 
velopment programs of companies 
which operate in Chicago as well 
as those operating elsewhere in the 
middlewest. The trend toward 
FOB-pricing focused increasing at- 
tention upon Chicago as an indus- 
trial cite. The city offers industry 
a number of unique advantages 
under FOB-pricing for it is the 
chief mid-western industrial center 
where steel production is wholly 


a) 


integrated. No city to the West 
now offers such advantages to steel- 
fabricating concerns looking for 
new areas of industrial expansion. 
As a city where steel production 
is integrated, Chicago now offers 
a two-fold advantage: it is not only 
a production center thus offering 
economical delivery of steel, but as 
a centrally-located city (only 150 
miles from the nation’s center of 
population) it offers the added ad- 
vantage of economical distribution, 
both sectionally and nationally, of 
finished products. 


Land Still Scarce 


Companies planning industrial 
expansion programs during 1948 
continued to confront a land-scarc 
ity problem. As a result, many 
moved far out onto Chicago’s per- 
iphery, a fact which again under- 
scored the necessity of converting 
decadent commercial areas in Chi- 
cago proper into zones of light in- 
dustrial utilization. 

A review of individual expansion 
programs announced in 1948 dis- 
closed that some 358 projects were 
divided by category as follows: 90 
entirely new plants were constructed 
during the year; 134 manufactur- 
ing establishments expanded their 
facilities by construction of addi- 
tional floor area; 127 existing build- 
ings were acquired by new owners 
for industrial purposes; and during 
the year nine concerns purchased 
land for industrial developments in 
the future. 


Of these projects, 50 were under- 
taken by firms which were new to 
the Chicago Area. Some of these 
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 |DANLY 


PRECISION 
DIE SETS 


NECESSARY TO 
GOOD PRESSWORK 
EVERYWHERE 


PRESSES 


THE PRESS FOR 
MODERN PRODUCTION 


DANLY MACHINE 
SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South 52nd Avenue 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


firms were newly organized, but the 
majority were firms that moved 
into the area from other cities. 

Although dollar value of the in- 
vestment in industrial — facilities 
dropped nearly 14 per cent from 
the high level maintained in 1946 
and 1947, this is as would be ex- 
pected with the decreased necessity 
for industrial expansion. However, 
the total value of these projects 
from the year 1940 through 1948, 
a figure of more than $1,900,000,- 
000, represents the greatest invest- 
ment in industrial facilities expe- 
rienced by any industrial area in 
the nation. 


New Plant Projects 


Among the important new plant 
projects announced during the year 
were: Sunbeam Corporation’s two 
new plants a block east of their 
main factory, for the manufactur- 
ing of household appliances; Per- 
kins Products Company at Rock- 
well and 74th Street for food prod- 
ucts; Illinois ‘Tool Work’s large 
new plant in Elgin; Tractomotive 


Corporation’s plant in Deerfield; 
Holleb and Company’s — packing 
plant; Chicago Screw Company’s 


new plant in Bellwood; Reynolds 
Electric Company’s plant in River 
Grove; Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana’s research laboratory on a 
1,000 acre site in Hammond; Spen- 
cer Chemical Company’s new for- 
maldehyde plant on the south bank 
of the Calumet River; General 
Electric Company’s 65,000 square 
foot building in Central, Manufac- 
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turing District for diesel electric 
locomotive equipment; R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company's new 
building at Calumet and Cullerton 
Avenues containing 200,000 square 
feet; Western Picture Frame Com- 
pany’s building in Central Manu- 
facturing District; the new plant of 


-.Cotys Ine: in Evanston; the new 


building in Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict for Alexander Smith and Sons 
Carpet Company of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Portland Cement Association’s new 
laboratory in Skokie; P. A. Stark 
Piano Company at Ashland Avenue 
and Webster Street; Henry Valve 
Company's 54,000 square foot build- 
ing in Clearing District of Melrose 
Park; I. S. Berlin Printing and 
Lithographing Company’s plant at 
Kimball and Belmont Avenues of 
120,000 square feet; U. S$. Rubber 
Company’s 175,000 square foot 
building in Central Manufacturing 
District; Nikoh Tube Division of 
International Rolling Mills Com- 
pany’s 200,000 square foot tube and 
pipe mill in Kenwood Manufactur- 


i 
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ing District; Foulds Milling Com- - 


pany’s 120,000 square foot plant in 
Libertyville; Pheoll Manufacturing 
Company's 120,000 square foot plant 
at 31st and Ogden Avenue; Amer- 
ican Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation’s large building 
on West Roosevelt Road; the Pa- 
cific Car and Foundry Company 
plant in Franklin Park; the build- 
ing of the Puritan Company of 
America, juice manufacturer, on 
West 37th Street; Clear Wrap Com- 
pany’s 80,000 square foot building 


NEW AND EXPANDING INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN THE 
CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 1948-1947 


; New Factories Value of Expansion 
Factories Expanding Programs and New Factories 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
January Fe aie 4. 14 22 25 $ 12,126,000 $ 4,867,000 
February Se] 13 24 23 15,527,000 14,210,000 
Marchi. eee 7 1] 26 20 12,273,000 13,089,000 
Bursts © Vartenge eee oD 37 72 68 $ 39,926,000 $ 32,166,000 
April : " 9 13 22 21 $ 5,848,000 $ 31,517,000 
May ieee 5 7 22 25 7,762,000 10,239,000 
June 9 8 17 19 9,638,000 15,630,000 
Second Quarter 523 28 61 65 $ 23,248,000 $ 57,386,000 
July; St sr ie ie 11 20 23 $ 17,164,000 $ 16,541,00 
. Z an , , , ) 0) 
August eae 2 | 3 9 20 25 8,653,000 17/025,000 
September 7 10 23 16 25,406,000 17,278,000 
Thirds Ouarter aod 30 63 64 $ 51,233,000 $ 50,844,000 
October! 2202} 25 7 23 17 $ 16,548,000 
9s 548, 15,253, 

November, 2G 9 21 11 15,907,000 ; rer em 
December... 10 6 28 18 9,417,000 9,591,000 
Fourth Quarter 21 “22 72 46 $ 41,872,000 $ 40,901,000 
Annual) Lotall males 90 117 268 243 $156,279,000 $181,297,000 
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Continuous-tooth Herringbone 
Single, Double, Triple Reduction - 


Spiral Bevel Herringbone 


Right Angle Gear Reducer 


Spiral Bevel Gear 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Straight Line Gear Reducer Motorized Reducers 


Double Worm Gear Helical Worm Gear Motorized Worm Gear 


D.O.James Gear Manufacturing Co. is constantly developing and 
continuing to improve its variety of gear speed reducers — enabling 
engineers and designers of power-saving equipment to meet and cope 
with space limitations, horsepower requirements, ratios, location of 
driven or driving shafts and the type of drive that the many and varied 
installations require. Catalogs are available containing complete in- 
formative engineering data that will assist in the selection of the type 
of reducer for the specific job to be done. 


D.O.JAMES GEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 1888—Makers of Cut Gears, Gear Reducers and Flexible Couplings 
1140 W. MONROE STREET e CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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TEL. CEntral 6-6680 


in Mundelein; Clawson and Balls’ 
new plant at 47th Street and Call- 
fornia Avenue; Ward Steel Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., started a 
building at 5lst and Whipple 
Streets; Benjamin Moore and Com- 
pany announced plans for a plant 
in Melrose Park; Swigart Paper 
Company’s new plant at 26th Street 
and Inglehart Avenue; ‘Triangle 
Package Machinery Company’s proc- 
ess building on West Diversey Ave- 
nue; Farley Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new confectionery plant in 
Skokie; A. J. Gerrard Company 
erected a 30,000 square foot build- 
ing for the manufacture of pack- 


Cost Reducing 
Production 
Machine Tools 


ACME BROACH CORPORATION 
ACME PATTERN & MACHINE CO. 
ARTER GRINDING MACHINE CO. 
BAIRD MACHINE COMPANY 

LEON J. BARRETT COMPANY 
BODINE CORPORATION 

BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
CARLTON MACHINE TOOL CO. 
JAMES COULTER MACHINE CO. 
COVEL_ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
H. E. DICKERMAN MFG. COMPANY 
EDLUND MACHINERY CO., INC. 
FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORP. 
FITCHBURG GRINDING MACHINE CORP. 
GARDNER MACHINE COMPANY 
GEOMETRIC TOOL COMPANY 
GREENERD ARBOR PRESS COMPANY 
H, L. “RED HARVILL MFG. CO. 
W._T. LAROSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


J. E. MARTIN TOOL & DIE WORKS : oP é - 
PRODUCTO. MACHINE. COMPANY aging equipment in the Clearing 
RACINE TOOL 


& MACHINE COMPANY 
RAFTER MACHINE COMPANY 

SIDNEY MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
SMITH & MILLS COMPANY 

~STARK_ TOOL COMPANY 

UNIVERSAL BORING MACHINE CO. 
EE TT ET 


CALL FOR A FEDERAL ENGINEER 


District of Melrose Park; Interna- 
tional Harvester Company began 
work in Broadview on several ware- 
house buildings on a large tract of 
land; General Motors Corporation 


Established 1901 


ROBERT WHITE & CO. 


Realtors 


MANAGEMENT, RENTING AND SALE 
of 


CENTRAL BUSINESS 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


Developing the earning power of real estate is the work 
for which this organization has fitted itself by years of 
Practical experience. 


39 S. La Salle Street STate 2-7200 


COMMERCE 


BUILDING PERMITS AND VALUATIONS, 1948-1946 | 


Increase in 

i d 1948 1947 1946 1948 Value 

FEDERAL MACHINERY Sanne Number Value* Number Value* Number Value* From 1947 
ANY Residential 12,394 $144,802 11,747 $125,861 10,458 $89,637 15.0% 
SALES COMP Non-residential _. 8,849 123,984 6,859 72,607 5,808 88,044 70.8% 
9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET Additions ss 9,116 39,886 9,363 39,181 9,566 28,905 18% 
Madison Terminal Building Totals 243 30,359 $308,672 27,969 $237,649 25,832 $206,586 29.9% 

CHICAGO 6, ILL. *000 omitted. Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 


started a large warehouse structure 
on West Roosevelt Road. 


Some of the outstanding expan- 
sion programs were undertaken by: 
Corn Products Refining Company; 
Federated Metals Division of Amer- 
can Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany; Youngstown Sheet and ‘Tube 
Company; E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company; Liquid Car- 
bonic Corporation; Hotpoint, Inc.; 
Clearing Machine Corporation; 
Ceco Steel Products Company; 
Frank G. Hough Company; Ar- 
mour and Company; Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of General Motors 
Corporation; William Wrigley Jr. 
Company; Container Corporation 
of America; Lever Brothers Com- 
pany; American Phenolic Corpora- 
tion; Rheem Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Webster-Chicago Corporation; 
Skilsaw, Inc.; Armstrong Paint and 
Varnish Company; V. A. Eckhart 
Milling Company; Page Engineer- 
ing Company; Stone Container Cor- 
poration; W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany; R. R. Donnelley Company; 
Van Cleef Brothers, Division of 
Johns-Manville Corporation; Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Gary Screw and 
Bolt Company; Goodman Manufac- 
turing Company; National Tube 
Company; Taylor Forge and Pipe 
Works; Hannafin Corporation; Ab- 
bott Laboratories; Inland Steel 
Company; American Steel and Wire 
Company; Aetna Ball and Roller 
Bearing Company; Dreis and 
Krump Manufacturing Company; 
Globe Oil and Refining Company; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation; 
All Steel Equipment Company; 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Cor- 
poration; Container Corporation of 
America; Mars, Inc.; U. S. Gypsum 
Company. 

Outstanding transactions in the 
acquisition of buildings for indus- 
trial purposes involved: Jefferson 
Electric Company; Storkline Furni- 
ture Company; Ben Kuppenheimer 
and Company; Republic Drill and 
Tool Company; Chicago Printed 
String Company; Wyman - Gordon 
Company; American Brake Shoe 
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When you 


Send for your copy 


oS 


us Bk ho sis 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION - AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - 
DIVISION - ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION - KELLOGG DIVISION - 


wear-resistant parts 


D. you have a wear problem involving heat, friction, 


abrasion, impact, or vibration? Would a different metal, 
perhaps a differently designed part, solve this problem for 
you? Remember Brake Shoe! 

Brake Shoe’s 10 Divisions are concerned solely with 
the making of parts and finished products that last longer 
under adverse conditions, reduce maintenance costs, and 
minimize replacement shutdowns. We work with iron, steel, 
brass, copper, high alloys, and plastics. Our research has 
developed many improved casting and forging techniques. 
We offer the know-how to engineer and fabricate these 
materials into products ranging from precision-cast parts 
to power shovel dippers, and from brake lining to air 
compressors. 

Brake Shoe’s facilities to supply industry with a wide 
variety of “punished parts” and finished products are sum- 
marized in a 28-page booklet, “What Brake Shoe Makes.” 
May we send you a copy? 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., 109 NORTH WABASH, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


Pamesich ee a ay aE ee 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY PRODUCES WEAR-RESISTING PARTS IN 60 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN PLANTS 
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AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION + BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - ELECTRO-ALLOYS 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION + RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION: - SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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Company; Burgess-Norton Manu- 
facturing Company; Borg-Warner — 
y Corporation; Union Bag and Paper 
Ulliny | Corporation; Admiral Corporation; 
General Printing Company; The 
Glidden Company; B. A. Railton 
Company; Lever Brothers, Com- 
pany; Automatic Electric Company; 
Thor Corporation; Kropp Forge 
Company; Libby, McNeill and 
Libby Company; International Har- 
| vester Company; Russell Electric 
Company; Monarch Silver King, 
Inc.; Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany; Block Steel Company; Chem- 
co Products. 
Some of the new manufacturing 
companies which have come into 


the area during 1948 have well 

known names, such as: Coty, Inc.; 

You | Alexander Smith and Sons Carpet 

| Company; Spencer Chemical Com- 

pany; Illinois Grain Terminals 
Reflect for just a moment on the nature of your merchandise. Into it has | Company; Ward Steel Company. 
Although construction costs con- 
gone good materials, years of experience, skilled workmanship. Ready for _ tinued their steady postwar rise, 
building activity again increased in 
volume in the Chicago area last 
year. Building permits issued in 
Chicago and its suburbs during 
1948 number 30,359, representing 
a total estimated investment of 
$308,672,000. The dollar volume 
was up 30 per cent, the number 
of permits about 8.5 per cent over 


: : ‘ y : 1948, a ratio which further under- 
Shouldn’t your printed literature reflect and emphasize the quality! of your) c-éred thes anereneecentaaea ani 


marketing, it is your job to sell your product. | 
And part of your selling program will involve printed literature for 

which you've prepared a strong sales story. Doesn’t your sales message 

and your merchandise deserve to be presented to its fullest advantage? 


types of residential and commercial 
| construction. 


product and the people behind it? Don’t you want your message to be 


; ; BY ae: : | The average cost of residential 
driven home with compelling force? construction jobs — as represented 
by permit values — again moved 


Fine printing will do that for you. Literature which is well-designed substantially higher, continuing a 
trend that began immediately after 
and well-printed packs extra punch that will give your message the power | the war. In 1945, the average new 
Chicago home cost about $7,100; in 
it needs for the job you want it to do. 1946, the average moved up to 
$8,600; in 1947, it climbed to 
Here‘at Donnelley’s that is the kind of printing we undertake to provide $10,600; and last year it reached 
almost $11,700. These figures re- 
for our customers. When you are preparing your next piece of printing, | [ect the fact that the rate of in- 
crease last year was somewhat 
why not call in one of our representatives to go over it with you? There’l] | Smaller than in 1947. 
é The value placed on non-residen- 
be no obligation whatever, of course. tial construction of all types last 
year showed a sharp increase. Some 
6,859 non-residential building per- 


She Lubeside Sores 7 mits in 1947 had called for con- 


struction estimated at $72,607,000. 
‘ Last year’s 8,849 permi i is 

R. KR. DONNELLEY & SONS Company “> oi) PSG 
: category represented jobs estimated 

350 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET - CHICAGO 16-ILLINOIS | to cost a total of $123,984,000, an 
increase in dollar value of slightly 


PRINTERS x BINDERS x ENGRAVERS « LI THOGRAPHERS < 
over 70 per cent. 
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Steel Output Touches New High 


A LTHOUGH steel production 
established a new peacetime 
record in 1948, it failed by a 

substantial margin to satisfy the 
nation’s consuming requirements. 
National ingot output of more than 
88,500,000 tons exceeded 1947 pro- 
duction by 3,600,000 tons and fell 
just a few days’ operations short of 
the all-time record of 89,600,000 
tons in 1944. To produce the rec- 
ord peacetime tonnage, the indus- 
try operated at 93.9 per cent of 
capacity and during the last half 
of the year turned out more steel 
than in any other six months in 
history. 

Numerous records for production 
and shipments of specific steel prod- 
ucts were achieved in 1948, but in 
no product was balance between 
supply and demand attained. 
Whereas one year ago nothing but 
continuing shortages could be seen 
ahead, there is now good reason 
to believe that the’ latter part of 
1949 holds prospects of at least 
partial relief. Sethi Waa 

Except for the ‘coal mine strike 


of 1948, which cost 
1,600,000 tons of ingot output, the 
steel industry last year was free 
from crippling interruptions. How- 
ever, production was restricted at 
various periods by insufficient sup- 
plies of raw materials, such as iron 
ore, pig iron, scrap and coke, and 
by the necessity for repairing hard- 
pushed iron and steelmaking facili- 
ties. 


in the Spring 


Area Below U. S. Average 


Possessing approximately — one- 
fifth of the nation’s steelmaking ca- 
pacity and contributing a like pro- 
portion of output, the Chicago dis- 
trict: Continues as a major steel 
producing center. However, be- 
cause conditions which. affected it 
in 1947 weve operative again in 
1948, the district for the second 
consecutive year was unable to fill 
its accustomed role of making steel 
at a rate exceeding the national 
average. For a period of at least 
seven years, Chicago had been a 
consistent leader in this respect. 
In 1947, Chicago district perform- 


ance was 3.7 points below national 
average but in 1948 it pulled up 
to equal very nearly the United 
Statesm nate: 

Output of steel ingots in the 
Chicago district in 1948 amounted 
to 17,266,044 net tons. This was 
804,223 \tons, or 4.9 per cent, in 
excess of the 16,461,821 tons made 
in 1947, and only 823,956 tons, or 
4.6. per cent, less than the all-time 
peak of 18,090,000 tons in 1944. 
The 1948 figure compares with 13,- 
640,000 tons in 1946, 16,464,000 
tons in 1945, 17,882,000 tons in 
1943 and 17,665,000 tons in 1942. 

The average weekly ingot pro- 
duction rate for the Chicago dis- 
trict last year was 93.7 per cent, 
against 94.1 per cent for the United 
States. Corresponding figures for 
preceding years were 92.6 and 93.6, 
respectively, in 1947; 74.0 and 12:3. 
in 1946; 91.1 and 86.3 in 1945; 
100.0 and 97.1 in 1944; 99.5 and 
98.5 in 1943; 102.8 and 98.1 in 
1942: and 100.4 and 96.8 in 1941. 
This index is calculated by STEEL 
Magazine at the beginning of each 
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Sanding Scrubbing 
Waxing Polishing 
Machines 


Our machines are standard equipment fully 

guaranteed over 50 years of successful 

floor machine manufacture built into every 

machine — one of which will meet your 
requirements. 


Write or phone at our expense for 
particulars today 


TELEPHONE MOnroe 6-5732 


Manufacturers 
of the Most Complete Line of Floor 
Machinery in the World 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 
FLOOR MACHINERY CO., INC. 
1250 W. VanBuren St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Screw Machine Products 


NICOUD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


AUTOMOBILE HEATER FITTINGS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
RADIATOR AIR VALVES 


1900 N. KILBOURN AVE. 
CHICAGO 39 
Telephone SPaulding 2-5800 


General Contractors 
Paving and Granding 


FRENZEL BROTHERS CO. 


3015 N. California Avenue 


Phone KEystone 9-5970 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


SPRINGS 


Coiled Springs—Flat Springs 


Wire Forms—Small Stampings 
Liberal Engineering Service 
Very Prompt Deliveries 
Send Us Your Inquiries 


ADVANCE SPRING CORPORATION 


1749-55 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12 
SEeley 3-3447 


| week as the ratio of scheduled pro- 


duction to rated capacity. 

Top production rate in the Chi- 
cago district in 1948 was 99.5 per 
cent in the weeks ended October 
30 and December 4. Highest for 
the country was 100.0 per cent 
in the weeks ended December 4 
and December 11. Lowest in Chi- 
cago was 85.0 per cent in the weeks 
ended April 24, July 17 and De- 
cember 25. These dips were at- 
tributable to the April coal strike, 
a blast furnace explosion at South 
Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation in July, and_ the 
Christmas holiday. Lowest United 
States rate was 73.0 per cent in 
the week ended April 17 during 
the coal strike. 

A tabulation of weekly operating 
rates for the Chicago district and 
the United States during 1948 fol- 
lows: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION— 


1948 
Per Cent of Rated Capacity 
Week — Chi- Week — Chi- 
Ended cago USS. Ended cago U.S 


July® 3° 95:07 95.0 
July 10 88.0 89.0 
July 17 85.0 90.5 
July 24 88.0 93.0 
July 31, 89.5 93.0 
Aug. “1 190-5 94:0 
Aug. 14 91.0 94.5 
Aug. 21 > ¢ 
Aug. 28 95.0 96.0 
Sept. 4 94.0 95.0 
Sept. 11 94.5 95.0 


| At reeeor e On 97.0) 
atte O30 970 
Jan. 17 95.0 98.0 
Jan. 24 93.0 96.5 
Jena, i Chto) yb 
Feb: 7, .92.5. 94:0 
Feb. 14 92.5 93.0 
Feb. 21 92.5 93.5 
Feb. 28 92.0 93.5 
Mar. 6 94.0 94.5 
Mar. 13. 94.0 95.5 
Mar. 20 94.5 96.0 Sept. 18 
Mar. 27 95.0 93.0 Sept.25 96: 
Apr. 3 94.0 88.5 Oct 22 =. 97.0=.96.0 
Apr. 10 93.0 78.0 Oct. 9 97.5 97.0 
Apr. 17 86.5 73.0 Oct. 16 97.5 98.0 
Apr. 24 85.0 75.5 Oct. 23 98.5 98.5 
May 1 86.0 87.0 Oct. 30 99: 
May 8 87.5 92.0 Nov. 6 99.0 99.0 
May 15 93.5 94.5 Nov. 13. 99.0 99.0 
May 22 93.5 95.0 Nov. 20 98.0 99.0 
May 29 94.0 96.0 Nov. 27 98.5 99.0 
June 5 96.0 95.5 Dec. 4 


June 12 95.5 96.0 Dec. 11 99.0 100.0 


June 19 95.5 96.0 Dec. 18 98.0 99.5 
June 26 96.0 96.0 Dec. 25 85.0 88.0 
93.7 (94.1 


Year's Average 


Source: STreL MAGAZINE, 


Steel made in the United’ States 
in 1948 exceeded any previous 
peacetime year by a substantial 
margin. According to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, steel 
ingot output was 88,509,083 net 
tons, an increase of 3,615,012 tons, 
or 4.2 per cent, over the 84,894,071 
tons of 1947. The 1948 production 
was only 1,132,517 tons, or 1.2 per 
cent, less than the wartime peak 
of 89,641,600 tons in 1944. 


‘ : a 
COMMERCE 


To establish this record tonnage, — 
steelmaking facilities were operated 
at an average rate of 93.9 per cent 
of capacity, making the second con- 
secutive year in which operations 
have exceeded 90 per cent during 
peacetime. Production for the year- 
was only about 5,700,000 tons below 
the industry’s rated capacity. 


1948 Production Total 

Chicago district’s steel production 
of 17,266,044 tons in 1948 accounted 
for 19.5 per cent of the country’s 
total. This performance is in al- 
most perfect agreement with capac- 
ity figures. As of January 1, 1948, 
the Chicago district possessed .18,- 
406,800 tons, or 19.6 per cent, of 
the United States total of 94,233,460 
tons. On the basis of these begin- 
ning-ol-the-year capacity figures, the 
Chicago district made steel at the 
rate of 93.7 per cent of capacity, 
as compared with 93.9 per cent for 
the country as a. whole. 

In no previous recent year prior 
to 1947 had the Chicago district 
failed to exceed the national rate 
by from one to almost five points. 
Principal explanation is that in 
both years production derived from 
new capacity installed in the 
United States in each year — close 
to 1,900,000 tons in 1948 and _ al- 
most 3,000,000 tons in 1947 — was 
weighed against January 1 capaci- 
ties. ‘The Chicago district, with 
minor shrinkages in capacity in 
each year, rather than expansions, 
was not favored with corresponding 
advantage. Other factors contrib- 
uted to the reversed showing of 
the Chicago district in the two 
years. In 1947, a major steel plant 
suffered a strike which cost about 
one month’s output, and in 1948 
another large mill had a blast fur- 
nace’ explosion which _ restricted 
steelmaking for several weeks. 

The Chicago district’s annual 
steelmaking capacity as of January 
l, 1948, was 18,406,800 net tons, 
according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. This was 
25,000 tons less than listed on Jan- 
uary I, 1947, and is accounted for 
in further reclassification by Re- 
public Steel Corporation of open 
hearth and electric furnace capaci- 
ties at the South Chicago plant 
purchased from the government in 
1946. 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 1,887,470 tons 


To solve Hotpoint’s “housing problem,” Abell- 
Howe designed and built the largest electric range 
plant in the world. Hotpoint’s new home occupies 
eighteen and one-half acres of Chicago’s southwest 
side. It contains one million square feet of floor 
space and seven miles of conveyors. Under its 
roof, four thousand workers can produce twelve 
thousand automatic electric ranges per week. 

Yet it is not the bigness of the Hotpoint plant to 
which Abell-Howe architects and engineers point 
with pride. Rather it is the smoothness with which 
parts and sub-assemblies move from department 
to department and emerge. sparkling, complete 


ranges, on the loading platform. This smooth flow 
of production is the result of sound staff work by 
both Hotpoint and Abell-Howe engineers in plan- 
ning and designing the plant. The many types of 
Abell-Howe cranes used, for example, are located 
to keep raw materials and finished products mov- 
ing on schedule, with no bottlenecks and with a 


minimum of cost. 

Planning and building for smooth production 
flow has been the essence of Abell-Howe service to 
industry for more than twenty-five years. No mat- 
ter how large or small your plans may be, a talk 
with an Abell-Howe man will prove informative. 


You will find a number of helpful ideas 
in the 32-page Abell-Howe booklet, 
“Industrial Construction.” Ask for your copy. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION - CRANE RUNWAY BLDGS. - OVERHEAD CRANES AND HOISTS - MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


ABELL-HOWE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS — MANUFACTURERS 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS * HARRISON 7-3383 
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skilled springmakers viv 
A D practical, — 
exper anced engineers, 


, It takes people to make 
springs. Ours are spe- 
cialized, highly trained, 
long-experienced people— well 
qualified to give you the finest 
in spring craftsmanship. They're 
old hands at spring-making... 
they've developed manufactur- 
ing systems and procedures that 
enable us to handle your jobs with 
the greatest speed and efficiency 
Try Accurate on your next job 


ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3838 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


Send for your copy 
of the Accurate 
Spring Handbook 


SPRINGS #« WIREFORMS ¢ STAMPINGS 


ASBESTOS 


BRAKE LINING 
CLUTCH FACINGS 
AND FRICTIONS 


Developing Better and Better Materials to 
lick tough jobs has kept GATKE out in front. 
Extensive experience with every kind of 


equipment has taught 
us the problems and 
service needs of 
operators. 


Whatever your serv- 
ice, just tell us what 
you need. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FRICTIONS - BRAKE LININGS 


CLUTCH FACINGS - FABRIC BEARINGS 
GATKE CORPORATION, 242 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


| ladles, 


tat 


COMMERCE 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 

(Net Tons) 

eS oss ee 7 
Chicago US. Chicago S 
lar 1032.51 18 5,195,758 1,051,846 5,087,186 
Vee uz AG 972,352 4,838,032 959,548 4,549,628 
March eee ak: 1,009,563 5,019,687 1,085,738 5,122,857 
tan as See Se 882,615 3,840,398 1,036,706 4,829,717 
Nay LL ee 1,040,067 5,077,168 1,003,698 5,081,131 
eee ee ee 1,020,285 4,990,501 1,045,894 4,809,809 
a Resin a EO 974.103 4,899,929 1,033,846 4,590,089 
Sarai = a a er 1,088,394 5,263,212 1,070,680 4,916,557 
Sentemben ti ee 1,075,099 5,217,624 1,068,885 4,800,620 
October. co ke EM Ca GS mem aoe: 1,105,074 §,227,747. 
November 1,157,756 5,399,278 1,048,987 5,017,252 
December 1,179,431 . 5,595,048 1,057,792 5,177,137 
otal 12,579,049 60,848,840 12,568,644 59,209,730 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 


of new ingot capacity were added 
to national capacity last year to 
provide a total of 96,120,930 tons 
as of January 1, 1949. Meanwhile, 
Chicago capacity declined 126,800 
tons, to 18,280,000 tons at the be- 
ginning of 1949. Thus, for the 
current year, the Chicago district 
lays claim to only 19 per cent of 
national ingot capacity. Chicago 
district capacity consists of 16,592,- 
400 tons of open hearth, 830,000 
tons of bessemer and 857,600 tons 
ol electric steel. 


Government Capacity Lost 


The Chicago loss of 126,800 tons 
of annual ingot capacity is ac- 
counted for principally by the sale 
and removal from the district of 
120,000 tons of idle, government- 
owned electric furnace capacity in 
East Chicago, Ind., and to a minor 
degree by reappraisal of capacities 
in two established plants. The 
idle electric furnace capacity, built 
by the government during the war 
at a cost of $1,795,000 and operated 
by Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company to produce high alloy 
steel, was declared surplus and _ of- 
fered for sale. In mid-1948, the 
facility was sold to McLouth Steel 
Corporation and moved to Tren- 


ton, Mich. 

Only announced expansion in 
Chicago ingot-making operations 
for the near-future is ‘that Sof 


Inland Steel Company. The com- 
pany’s ingot capacity, now 3,400,000 
tons a year, will be increased to 
about 4,000,000 tons. This will 
be accomplished by enlarging exist- 
ing furnaces, rebuilding and 
strengthening buildings in which 
they are located, installing heavier 
equipment such as cranes and 
and by expanding use of 


oxygen in open hearths. The pro- 
gram will not be completed until 
1950 or 1951. 


Had it not been for the coal 
miners’ strike in the early part of 
1948, steelmaking operations in the 
Chicago district as well as in the 
United States would have been 
closer to full capacity. Other fac- 
tors, however, operated to restrict 
output. 
quality and inadequate supply of 
scrap during most of the year; 
short supply of iron ore during 
early months; insufficient coke to 
operate blast furnaces; and deficien- 
cies of hot metal from blast fur- 
naces to offset scrap shortage. 


Prospects for 1949 appear 
brighter, barring labor difficulties. 
In recent months, scrap quality and 
supply have increased — tremen- 
dously, and this will go a long way 
toward relieving the pressure on 
blast furnaces for hot metal. 
Enough ore is in sight to maintain 


Among these were inferior 


POs 


blast furnace operations and coke — 


will come closer 


to meeting con- 
suming needs. 


Pig Iron Up Shade 

Production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys in the United States and the 
Chicago district increased only 
slightly in 1948, despite the fact 
that blast furnace operations were 
pushed close to the limit. Monthly 
output statistics for 1948 and 1947 
are shown in an accompanying 
table. 

United States production of pig 
iron and ferroalloys last year was 
at 90.1 per cent of capacity, while 
Chicago was at only 85.6 per cent. 
Chicago district blast furnace capac- 
ity of 14,700,290 tons as of Jan- 


uary I, 1948, represented 21.8 per 4 
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of plastics and manufacturers of adver- 
tising specialties. PARISIAN NOVELTY 
COMPANY is today engaging every fa- 
CELLULOSE cility in an all-out effort to speed up 

ACETATE deliveries and improve every process of 
VINYLITE manufacture. 


CELLULOID 


LUCITE For the past half-century has taught us 
much that can be applied to make plas- 
tic products of whatever type and speci- 
fication you may require—-make them 
BAKELITE | better, less costly—-more useful—more 
lasting—finer looking than ever before. 
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Entering Our 


75th Yeat 


We are grateful to our friends and patrons who have 
made it possible for us to maintain a useful service in the 


brokerage business. 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Established 1874 


STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 


PARTNERS 
E. F. Thompson A. W. Lindeke 
G. E. Booth E. F. Thompson, Jr. 


W. C. Karlson J. F. Wade 
W. M. Washburn J. H. Mathews 
W. A. Neubauer 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 

Chicago Stock Exchange 

New York Curb Exchange Associate 
New York Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

Kansas City Board of Trade 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


and other principal Exchanges. 


141 West Jackson Boulevard 
Phone WAbash 2-2400 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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cent of national capacity of 67,438,-_ 
930 tons. 

The American Iron and Steel In-_ 
stitute reports that as of January 
1, 1949, United States blast furnace 
capacity was rated at 70,541,850 
tons annually, an increase of 3,102,- 
920 tons over 1948. Chicago dis- 
trict capacity for January 1, 1949, 
has not been announced, but ad- 
ditions and expansions made in 
1948 are known to have increased 
it 1,230,000 tons to a total of 15,- 
930,290 tons. ‘This would give the 
district 22.6 per cent of the nation’s 
capacity, highest for any recent 
year. 


Capacity Issue 

Throughout 1948, as in 1947, at- 
tacks were leveled at the _ steel 
industry by consumers and govern- 
ment for not increasing capacity 
commensurate with demand _ for 
steel products. ‘The charges were 
renewed each time “gray market” 
activities came under congressional 
investigation. Spokesmen for the 
industry in testimony and _ public 
statements have repeatedly declared 
that substantial and reasonable ex- 
pansion has been made and more 
is under way, and that once de- 
mand shrinks from abnormal post- 
war proportions capacity will be 
found adequate. They have pointed 
out also that big-scale expansion is 
a long-term proposition and could 
not possibly bring immediate re- 
lief, and were it possible to build 
new facilities quickly it would di- 
vert large tonnages of steel away 
from current requirements. 


Nevertheless, the government has — 
pressed the point and President 
Truman in his State of the Union 
address in January suggested that 
the government participate” in steel 
expansion. Congress will take a 
long look and probably delay defi- 
nite action until perhaps 1950. 
With heavy postwar accumulations 
of steel requirements now tapering 
off and steel operations in recent 
weeks surpassing even the wartime 
rate for a new all-time record, the 
critical point is passed with a nar- 
rowing in the margin between sup- 
ply and demand expected to con- 
tinue. By the time a government- 
sponsored program could be fin- 
ished and the new production in 
operation, the stringency would 
long since have passed. 

The American Iron and Steel 
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Institute reports that a record NR EAE La ATS 
$583,000,000 was spent in 1948 for 


plant expansion and improvements, 


and that the expenditure for sim- In Lead Position and Equipped 
ilar purposes in 1949 will rise to 
a new peak of $627,000,000. Total to Lead 


outlay of more than $2,000,000,000 
will have been made by the end 
of this year for postwar expansion 
and improvement. 


Company Expansions 
_ A sizeable share of these expendi- Caspers 
tures are in the Chicago district. 

Some of the projects already have : 
‘been mentioned, others of import- Tin Plate Company 
ance are as follows: 

Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corpora- 
tion: A new 54-inch 4-stand tandem 
continuous cold reduction mill was 
completed at the Gary Sheet and 
Tin Mill, with all necessary auxil- Tin Plate and Black Plate 
jary equipment. A new battery 
of 77 coke ovens is being built 
at Gary Steel Works, boosting the 
total of coke ovens to 1,132 and 
increasing coke production 1,000 
tons daily. 

National ‘Tube Company: Prog- 
ress was made in the construction 
of important new facilities at Gary. Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 
The No. 2 seamless pipe mill was 
modernized and rebuilt and now 
is in full production. 

American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany: A new stainless wire mill 


Plain or Decorcted 


4100 West 42nd Place CHICAGO 32 


was nearly completed at Waukegan. A call to us brings to you 

At the Joliet Works, additional ca- FE 

pacity for production of interme- the kind of Steel you want, 

diate sizes of low-carbon wire was thon you ante 
installed. 


Inland Steel Company: Construct- 
ing a new battery of 65 coke ovens 
at Indiana Harbor. Production ca- 
pacity of tin plate and other tin 
mill products, now estimated at 
4,000,000 boxes a year, will be 
boosted to 6,000,000 by addition 
of new and more efficient finishing 
facilities and installation of an ad- 
ditional electrolytic tinning line. 
Enlarging cold-rolled sheet facili- 
ties, begun in 1946, will be com- | 
pleted - late Spring but full ef-- BOulevard 
fectiveness of this program will be 
dependent upon expansion of the 
company’s ingot producing facili- 
ties. Major benefits of the overall 


ill not be realized until 
Deere vt Newly acquired and || STEEL WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
isting ore and coal properties are 
ate ditioped to eats for ex- Complete Steel Sewice 
panded raw materials needs. Inland 
is ‘building an ore freighter that 350 WEST ROOT STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
will be the largest on the Great 
Lakes. 


ot 


HEAT TREATED or HARDENED GEARS 
are minutely checked for hardness before 
final grinding. This careful inspection in- 
sures long life. Fewer shut downs for re- 
placements when you turn to 


a 
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Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company: Will install a continuous 


butt weld tube mill with annual 


capacity of 120,000 to 150,000 tons; 
a new continuous furnace for the 
10-inch skelp mill plus additional 


| stands to increase output; two new 


charging machines and a_ scrap 
baler in the open-hearth depart- 
ment; a new approach table and 
ingot turnover in the blooming 
mill; new billet conditioning equip-, 


ment to handle 40-foot bars at the 
10-inch merchant mill; make altera- 
tions to the hot strip mill to handle 
thick slabs; install a 2-stand temper 
mill in the cold strip department; 
provide for elecrolytic rellow power 
in the tin mill; extend power house 
_ and install turbo-blowers; and pur- 
chase three new diesel locomotives. 


9 Vy 


Our engineers will aid you 
in selecting the proper gears 
for any type of drive. Our 
plant is equipped with the 
machines to produce gears of any material and any Acme Steel Company: Completed 
quantity. Specialization, combined with long experi- at its Riverdale plant the new 
ence and engineering ability, makes “Industrial Gear’ 


5-stand 4-high tandem cold strip 
mill under construction since No- 
vember, 1946. This) mill adds 
120,000 tons annually to the com- 
pany’s cold strip capacity. 


service distinctive. 


Make it a habit to send us 
your gear orders! 


Continental Steel Corporation: 
| Completing increase in capacity for 
hot-rolled sheets and galvanized 
sheets at Kokomo, Ind. 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4522 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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pansion and modernization of facil- 
ities at Peoria which will increase 
capacity for producing wire and 
| wire products by more than 20 
per cent. 
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Nikoh ‘Tube Company: Com- 
pleted new plant in Chicago for 
manufacture of electric welded 
tubing up to six inches in diameter, 
electrical conduit up to two inches 
in diameter and oil line pipe from 
| three to six inches in diameter. 
Annual capacity of 200,000,000 feet 
of tubing and 280,000 tons of pipe. 
Sizeable expansion of these facili- 
/ ies is now under way. 


MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 
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HOT ROLLED STRIP 

H.R. PICKLED STRIP 
WELDED TUBING 

TIN PLATE 

TIN MILL BLACK PLATE 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED 

AUTO BODY 

ROUND EDGING 

GALVANIZED SHEETS 

STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 

BLACK & GALVANIZED 
PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HA ymarket 1-046I 


2400 W. MADISON AVE. 
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Approximately 68,000,000 tons of 
finished steel products can be pro- 
duced in the United States in 1949, 
if the industry is free from strikes. 
This would represent an increase 
of 2,500,000 tons over 1948, 5,000,- 
000 tons over 1947 and 7,500,000 
tons more than the average ship- 
ments during the war years. 
Whether supply and demand _ will 
come into reasonable balance in 
1949, either from increased supply 
or diminished demand, is the ques- 
tion now begging an answer. 
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Transportation Shortage Eased 


PN some important respects the 

difficulties that plagued the na- 
2 tion’s shippers and carriers dur- 
ing and after the war were relieved 
considerably during 1948. Although 
traffic remained at a high level, 
transportation agencies were in a 
better position to handle it as a 
result of increased deliveries of new 
equipment and a marked improve- 
ment in operating efficiency. These 
and other developments, including 
some new problems, marked 1948 
as one of the most eventful years 
in the history of modern transpor- 
tation. 

While there were no major strikes 
of transportation employes in 1948, 
a nationwide railroad strike set for 
May 11 was averted, at the pro- 
verbial “eleventh hour,” by govern- 
ment seizure of the railroads and 
their operation by the Secretary of 
the Army. A four-week walkout of 
coal miners in the Spring sharply 
curtailed railroad operations and 
industrial production during that 
period. 

An important piece of transpor- 
tation legislation, the Reed-Bul- 
winkle Act, was enacted during 
1948 by the 80th Congress over a 
Presidential veto. "The new law 
exempts from the anti-trust law, 
carrier agreements and other joint 
actions relating to rates and charges 
when they are approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Such legislation had long been 
sought by shippers and carriers gen- 
erally. President Truman has as- 
sailed the Reed-Bulwinkle Act on 
numerous occasions. One of the 
first bills introduced in the 8lst 
Congress was one calling for the 
act’s repeal. 


RAILROADS 


EVENUE carloadings of the na- 
tion’s railroads in 1948 were 3.7 
per cent lower than in 1947. This 
small decrease, together with the 
increase in number of freight cars 
owned by the railroads during the 
year and an improvement in oper- 
ating efficiency, brought substantial 
relief from the acute car shortage 
that had prevailed since the war. 
Spiraling increases in operating 


SE TIONS OF RAILROAD FREIGHT TRAFFIC IN TON MILES BILLIONS OF 
See TON MILES 
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costs during the year, largely the 
result of wage increase awards, 
brought the railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
with successive requests for in- 
creases in freight rates. A 20 per 
cent interim increase in rates and 
charges was authorized by the com- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 166,. ef- 
fective January 5, 1948. This in- 
crease superseded a 10 per cent in- 
crease made effective October 13, 


1947. 


Freight Rate Boosts 


Ineeasturther, ordemsin the) hx 
Parte 166 proceedings, the com- 
mission granted a SU pr pekee cent 
freight rate increase in Eastern ter- 
ritory; 25 per cent within Southern 
territory and also within Western 
Trunk Line Zone | territory; 20 
pere cent within the balance of 
Western territory; and 25 per cent 
on all interterritorial traffic. ‘This 
rate boost became effective May 6 
and was in lieu of the previously 
authorized 20 per cent increase. 
Later the increase was made _ per- 
manent in a final order, except 
that on rates between Western 
Trunk Line Zone | territory and 
points in the balance of Western 
territory the increase was set at 
2214 per cent instead of 25 per 
cent. 

On October 1, 1948, the railroads 
petitioned for an additional freight 


42 43 44 45 46 47 48 


rate increase of eight per cent to 
cover wage awards which had been 
made or were pending. Twelve 
days later the carriers filed a sup- 
plemental petition in which the re- 
quested increase was raised to 13 
per cent. The petition was dock- 
eted as Ex Parte 168 and hearing 
began November 30 in Washing- 
torn, IDC. 

On December 30 the commission 
authorized a further increase of six 
per cent within and between East- 
ern and Southern territory; five 
per cent within Western ‘Trunk 
Line Zone | territory; four per cent 
within the balance of Western ter- 
ritory, and five per cent on all in- 
terterritorial traffic except that be- 
tween Eastern and Southern terri- 
tory. ‘This increase became effec- 
tive January 11, 1949, as an in- 
terim measure pending further 
hearing and final disposition on the 
full 13 per cent requested. 


Added Revenue 

In its order authorizing the 
temporary increase the commission 
noted that freight rate increases 
granted since June 30, 1946 totaled 
approximately 52 per cent and 
would produce about $2,900,000,- 
000 additional revenue annually. 
The commission’s annual report to 
Congress stated that there was no 
alternative but to grant the rail- 
roads the relief to which they were 
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entitled, but warned that increases 
may be carried to a point where 
they will become “self-defeating”. 

‘The proposal of eastern railroads 
to establish a separate scale of class 
rates for less-than-carload traffic in 
“Official territory” was rejected by 
the commission following lengthy 
hearings. The carriers had alleged 
that less-than-carload traffic was not 
paying its way, primarily because 
of high terminal expenses, and that 
the increased scale of rates was 
necessary if they were to be prop- 
erly compensated for handling this 
traffic. The carriers were success- 
ful, however, in having a minimum 
rating of fourth class established on 
less-than-carload traffic in Official, 
Illinois and Extended Zone C ter- 
ritories. 


Labor Unrest 


Railroad labor problems during 
the year were numerous. A strike 
of three operating railroad labor 
brotherhoods set for May 11 was 
averted through government seiz- 
ure of the roads and a federal in- 
junction against the strike. These 
labor groups later agreed to a 1514 
cents hourly wage increase. Still 
later, an additional ten cents hour- 
ly wage increase was accepted by 
all of the operating brotherhoods. 
Wage and working rules negotia- 
tions between the railroads and the 
16 non-operating labor — brother- 
hoods representing over a million 
employes, collapsed, and the mat- 
ter was submitted to a Presidential 
fact finding board. ‘The  board’s 
report recommended an immediate 
seven cents hourly wage boost, and 
also a 40-hour work week with 48 
hours: pay and time and one-halt 
for all work in excess of 40 hours 
in any one week, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1949. ‘These recommenda- 
tions have not as yet been accepted 
by either the railroads or the 
unions, but are still under consid- 
eration. A fact finding board has 
also been appointed to investigate 
the dispute between the railroads 
and the firemen and engineers’ 
unions over placing an extra crew 
on diesel locomotives. Appointment 
of the board automatically post- 
poned for 60 days the engineers’ 
strike on 15 western railroads which 
was set for January 31, 1949. 

The improvement in car supply 
in 1948 was reflected in a decrease 
in the number of embargoes _ is- 
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sued by the carriers, the Associa-- 
tion of American Railroads, and1 
the Interstate Commerce Commis-- 
sion. Embargoes placed by the A.. 
A.R. car service division and the: 
individual railroads totalled 895) 
during 1948 as compared with 1,-- 
161 in 1947 and 1,429 in 1946., 
The Office of Defense Transporta- - 
tion continued in effect its car con-. 
servation order No. 1, requiring | 
railroads to load merchandise cars | 
to an average of 20,000 pounds, 
and Order No. 18-A requiring ship- 
pers to load carload shipments to 
the visible or marked capacity of 
the cars. The O.D.T. suspended 
order No. 18-A for a 60-day period 
beginning February 14, 1949. 

The results of the railroads’ et- 
forts to improve their service is 
indicated by the performance rec- 
ords of package cars from Chicago. 
Reports compiled by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry showed that 163,455 cars, or 
59.3 per cent of the 275,534 cars 
forwarded from Chicago during 
1948, were placed for unloading at 
destination on schedule. This was 
the highest “on-time” record for 
any year since 1943. The Decem- 
ber, 1948, “on-time” performance 
of 66.4 per cent was the highest for 
any month since November, 1942. 
The decrease in the loadings of 
merchandise freight nationally was 
accompanied by a similar decline 
in loadings at Chicago. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of 
package cars forwarded from. Chi- 
cago by months: 


L.C.L. PACKAGE CARS FOR- 
WARDED FROM CHICAGO 


: 1948 1947 
Janay sy eee oes ees LOGS 30,393 
Ke Dr ai ya ae eee OE 817 27,216 
MarxGh pite=.te = Gaeoe. 30,755 32,089 
A pr lyat eee eae ee 90'S 5 32,150 | 
Maly: sea ser a .. 28,052 30,994 
June: Vie es _ 28,276 29,391 
July 22 eta, See OG TAS 28,973 
NUP USC ee eee eee GAO 30,104 
September __. a Pe 27,733 30,691 
Octo bene = = eae 90'5 97) 31,913 
November ___ EP oe 2 7)463 29,587 
DEcemDbere = eaemeeseen aod On 30,122 

otal ee SS 3 35 957 363,623 


Among the major subjects car- 
ried over into 1949 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are the 
cases on pick-up and delivery and 
charges on small shipments, and a 
final order on the railroads’ request 


for a 13 per cent freight rate in- 
crease. 
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Were sending you some preces like these... 
Buy some kind of a list somewhere .. . 3 ee 


get your office girl to do the addressing 
in her spare time....... 


you can find a place to get them imprinted .. or you can use a rubber stamp 


.. You can get mailing 


instructions from the 
postoffice 


_ . try to get them 


Your dealer help advertising cannot start producing 
results until it is received by the consumer. 


And that is just the trouble with a lot of dealer- 
help direct-mail advertising. It’s well-prepared, lay- 
outs are excellent, copy is fine, the printing is the 
best—but the material never reaches the consumer! 


Too often the final, important step of actually plac- 
ing your advertising in the mail is left in the hands 
‘of the dealer. And most dealers simply haven’t the 
time, the inclination, or the facilities to handle sys- 
tematic mailings to prospects. They are too busy 
handling the many other details of running their 
businesses. And what is even more important, few 
dealers have the most important requisite of a suc- 


cessful direct mail program—a satisfactory mailing list. 


Your best assurance that your dealer-help direct- 


mail advertising dollars will hit the right mark at. 


the right time is Donnelley’s complete direct mail 
service. This service includes planning the campaign, 
supplying of mailing lists, creating the pieces, print- 
ing the material, imprinting, addressing, and mailing. 

With Donnelley service, you don’t have to rely on 
dealers to do any of the work necessary to get your 
advertising in the consumers’ hands. There is no 
work or worry on either your part or theirs, and both 
you and your dealer get full value from the advertis- 
ing dollars spent. 

To get the full story on a Donnelley-produced cam- 
paign, call or write your nearest Donnelley Office. 
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AVIATION 
HICAGO held top rank as a 


commercial air center during’ 
1948. In every month except July, 
commercial air traffic at the Chi- 
cago Municipal Airport was heavier 
than that of any other airport in 


e CORE OILS ¢ METAL CLEANERS the nation, and the daily average 
ING OILS of commercial air carrier plane 

UTTING OILS e QUENCH fal es 
e ARES Sulphurized & Chlorinated) ¢ RADIATOR CLEANERS movements for ae yeal Wes 379. 
¢ DRAWING COMPOUNDS e RUST PREVENTIVES The program for expansion anc 


improvement of the city’s airport 
facilities made further _ progress. 
Construction of the lake front air- 
Industrial Lubricating Oils and Greases port on Northerly Isle was com: 


pleted and the new facility was 

b opened for use in November. _The 
APEX MOTOR FUEL co Northerly Isle Air Park, designed 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION for small and medium sized air- 


QUICK COURTEOUS SERVICE planes, contains a north-south run- 


way 150 feet wide and 2,800 feet 
1401 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois ARmitage 6-7720 long, taxiways, apron, and parking 
area for airplanes and _ passenger 
cars. It is already proving its use- 


fulness to the private flyer. 


GRINDING COMPOUNDS e TEMPERING OILS 


| CHICAGO World's Cargest Railroad Center 


Our Ejighty-Fifth Year of 


SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


to a most exacting clientele 


RAILROAD SHIPPERS 


The miracle of modern progress is best 
illustrated in railroad freight shipping 
Abreast of this forward march of the rail- 
road industry is the | 


ARTHUR DIXON TRANSFER COMPANY 
Established 1863 
Time Tested Dependability 
1317-45 S. State St. HArrison 7-0580 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Appropriations were made dur- 
ing the year by the state and fed- 
eral government for additional 
work on the vast Chicago Orchard 
(Douglas) Airport on the city’s 
northwest side. Authorization was 
received for the diversion of a rail- 
road track in the path of the air- 
port’s expansion, and for the ac- 
quisition of land which will bring 
the total acreage of the field to 
6,800. Work scheduled to begin 
in 1949 at Chicago Orchard Air- 
port includes the construction of 
an apron and a portion of the 
terminal building. At present the 
airport is being used by an air 
freight line, the National Guard, 
and the Air Forces reserve. 


Passenger Decline 


The number of passengers car- 
ried to or from Chicago by regu-- 
larly scheduled commercial airlines 
in 1948 was 2,430,082. This was 
a decline of 107,330, or approxi- 
mately four per cent, from the 
record 1947 total of 2,537,412. The 
1948 trafic represented 1,197,639 ar- 
rivals and 1,232,443 departures. 

Air express shipments handled 
at Chicago reached another new 
¢ UNIFORMITY peak at 656,665, a gain of more 

¥ ENGINEERED than five per cent over the 1947. 


Jewel Paint-4VarnishQp, | 0%! of 625,101. Most of the gain 
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< “= a was recorded in the first seven 
345 N. Western Ave. = SEaley 3- 
CHICAGO 12 y 3-2430 months of the year. 


a 


Lasker Boiler & Engineering 
Corporation 


Boilers—Tanks Stacks 


INDUSTRIAL AND 


Boiler Repairs ai 
SPECIFICATION FINISHES 


Equipped with X-Ray Apparatus V QUALITY 


3281 S. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 8 


Phone LAfayette 3-3700 
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, The Start of 150 Years of Confidence 


Q 
SY 49 y KS AGE 
\) oe 
IN WZ SS rom the late 1600’s, ships 
SN 8 o eae _ protease sailing out of Providence were to be found 
Tar wo sony WO ASSURANCE in Boston, Long Island Sound and even 
va» - xgROU® ; Gara d olan? the Barbadoes. As trade expanded and 
MO yy if h : yor" See owes M\ traffic to Europe became more preva- 
WED Up eee at lent, it was necessary to see that the 
We ¥ 5ca0De _ as DS cn y ks W W4 ae igs ships and cargoes were underwritten 
ip rie . = Sis A ore the ae nit vs Deal, 4) against loss. The usual procedure was 
Wo ve erage Va 0Y fr y we ‘sis aoe Ga to issue a policy for the necessary 
Gy) Meg soe y, Vad oy fh fA 7 FeV he amount . . . then the individual un- 
Wig) oy - Mf Whey, NS 4 oe pidbepin esa, derwriters (the principal merchants 
ey, athe, Ve, hi Cc A ROPE of those days) would each sign the 
We Vika A i Ana Lethaia gg a policy for the specific amount he 
i; rT eT are a epee ge wanted to assume of the entire 
yy §2 ¥ canoe cree Rea risk. In most instances, this ran 
Wie \ i action from $100 and in the event of 


loss each underwriter paid his 
proportional share. Should no 
loss occur, they shared in the 
profits. Business grew to such 


Wy) Wy an extent that in 1799 a group 
ZY of these underwriters gathered 
YN ee 


together and formed the 


ysote ox NU ole we! 


iydy Cetera es hs Se eg \ Providence Insurance Com- 
” oe re DN wt 5 \ ? 
% Ui) Cy: hie" 4 by ee ; pany, the third oldest stock 
Lift VEER enw yrs) 0 : 
iy chet (gon 9 BH insurance company in the 
WI NI Ge bo Tg to dt 
Wit, om Mt hart 1 Gllaet United States. 
We ae Spal } bd ef bande! Ye 
Mi, Ae ew ae vw — 
Hi y {70° e Wy /f fof! Co 5 


Early policy of assurance 1s- 
sued by John Mason in 1794, 
signed by underwriters who 
formed the Providence Insur- 
ance Company in 1799. 


ga INSURANCE COMPANY fi, 

8] PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND ( APES TIET 

SS lke 1799 1949 Taree i 

z Be fligSA cting piace atthe @ Lo nasted thi yu 


Providence Insurance Co. 


“Insuring American Property Owners for a Century and a Half”’ 
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"CARTWRIGHT, - THERE M87 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATIONS” 


Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 


Intercom! am 

You don’t have to wait for ey) 

operators ... or waste valu- 

able time with dials or buzzers. All 

you have to do is point your finger 

and talk with FLEXIFONE. 
Modern, functionally designed 


units to meet every requirement. Two 
station systems as low as $39.05. 


oPERADIo 
ELEXIFONE 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 
COCCC CCC OOOO O OOS OOCOOOO0C® 
OPERADIO MFG, CO. 
Dept. C-39, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send me-free literature as checked: 
(D FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 
(1D Central Sound Control Systems. 
( Make appointment to discuss our needs. 


IN 0G eee eee ee eee 


Address== =) eae = 


City eee ee LS Fe Safe 


* Even if you already have an intercom system, it would be 
advisable to know the advantages of the new FLEXIFONE. 


Air mail dispatched from Chi- 
cago increased approximately 23 
per cent in 1948 to a new peace- 
time record of 12,334,909, from 
10,023,311 pounds in -1947. Air 
mail volume was still substantially 
lower than the peak of 17,395,699 
for the war year 1945. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1948, Helicopter Air Serv- 
ice, Inc., received certification to 
operate helicopter mail routes to 
the area within a 50-mile radius 
of ~ Chicago. 9 =I hemservicemusis cx 
pected to begin this Spring. 


More Cargo Liners 


Rapid strides were made in air 
freight traffic last year, with car- 
riers adding more cargo liners and 
additional schedules to meet the 
demand for the service. While 
records were not kept at the Mu- 
nicipal Airport of the air freight 
traffic handled during 1948, the 
sizable proportions of this phase 
of commercial aviation in Chicago 
was indicated by the volume han- 
dled by one carrier, United Air 
Lines. The company dispatched 
10,416,885 pounds of air freight 
from Chicago, including originat- 
ing shipments and transfers from 
other air lines. The company’s 
January, 1949, air freight volume 
was 22 per cent larger than that 
for January, 1948. 


MOTOR CARRIERS 


1 heae handled by motor 
carriers was at an all-time high 
in 1948. The American Trucking 
Association reported that on the 
basis of the 1938-1940 average as 
100, truckloadings last year reached 
230. The comparable index num- 
ber for 1947 was 206. Because of 
the new equipment they obtained, 
motor carriers were able to handle 
the record volume of traffic expe- 
ditiously. 

As was 
roads, 


the case with the rail- 
motor carriers were con- 
fronted in 1948 with spiralling Op- 
erating costs, largely because of 
wage increases, and the motor car- 
riers also raised their transportation 
charges. Increased revenues per- 
mitted the motor carrier group to 
replace worn out equipment and 
to make other much needed im- 
provements. Operating ratios were 
the best for the industry in many 
years. 

Over-the-road drivers in 15 cen- 


tral and midwestern — states were 


> | 


COMMERCE 
awarded a 15 cent hourly wage in- 
crease in November. The mileage 
rates of these drivers was also in- 
creased one-half cent per mile, ex- 
cept west of the Mississippi River, 
where the increase was one-quarter! 
cent. per mile. Dockmen in the 
Chicago area also agreed to a 15) 
cent hourly wage boost in Novem-. 
ber. The two local truck drivers: 
unions in the Chicago area and the: 
operators agreed to a new two-year 
contract calling for a 25 cent hour- 
ly wage increase. The agreement 
was reached a few hours before a. 
scheduled walk-out of the drivers. | 
The new contract expires Decem-. 
ber 31, 1950. 

Among the motor carrier sub- 
jects still before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are the cases on 
pick-up and delivery and charges 
on small shipments, the investiga- 
tion on lease and interchange of 
motor vehicles, a protective service 
investigation, the stopping-in-tran- 
sit proceeding, and the proposed 
rules for collecting and remitting 
C.O.D.’s. 


WATER TRAFFIC 


Traffic on the Chicago area 
waterway system soared to a new 
high record in 1948, as shippers 
of coal, grain, petroleum and a 
variety of other products turned 
increasingly to this cheap means of 
inland transportation. Barge opera- 
tions on the Illinois waterway in 
1948, according to preliminary fig- 
ures ,stood at the record-breaking 
level of 11,250,000 tons. 

This was not only an_ increase 
of slightly over 10 per cent above 
1947, but marked as well a sub- 
stantially greater volume than the 
waterway’s ultimate goal of 10,- 
000,000 tons, a figure that had not 
been anticipated until 1953. : 

The year’s unusually high vol- 
ume of waterborne traffic was 
partly due to unseasonably mild 
weather throughout November and 
December. As a result, very little 
time and expense was required to 
keep the system open during the 
winter system, 

Preliminary army statistics indi- 
cate that a total of 740,617 tons 
passed through the Lockport lock 
in December. This comprised 400,- 
087 tons of coal, 142,530 tons of 
petroleum products, 73,450 tons of 
grain ,11,800 tons of sulphur and 
113,420 tons of miscellaneous cargo. 


i 
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Let IRON FIREMAN replace your old stoker 
or oil burner and stop trouble before it starts 


lron Fireman Stokers New fuel saving models, 
hopper or bin feed. Capacities range from 20 to 
4,000 pounds of coal an hour. Save $4.70 a ton on 
stoker coal. Ask about our guaranteed saving plan. 


. Iron Fireman Oil Burners Highly efficient post- 
eat F ag war models are outstanding oil savers. Domestic 
A Adhere hide ta dst models for No. 3 oil or lighter, capacities .6 
perviceocgenization wit to 4% gals. per hour. Commercial models, No. 3 
jasicllemen grapes: oil or lighter, 5 to 20 gals. per hour. Industrial 


wnout ery models, No.6 oil or lighter, 8 to 125 gals. per hour. 
In case of an emergency, 


call us. We will give . x 

immediate service in re- lron Fireman self-firing furnaces and boilers 

placing your old equip- for COAL, OIL or GAS Modern furnace-burner 

viphd and boiler-burner units in wide range of sizes 
for all three automatic fuels. Deluxe boiler and 
furnace models can. be switched to coal, oil or 
gas without loss of efficiency with interchange- 
able firing units. 


Call us for a free estimate on cost of replacing 
your old equipment. No obligation. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


TIO? W. Adams Sf. MOnroe 6-8000 


THE (RON ‘FIREMAN 
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NAME PLATES 
FINE METALCRAFT 


DIALS—PANELS—ESCUTCHEONS 
DECORATIVE GLASS 


OPERATING MECHANISMS 
RADIO COMPONENTS 


ETCHING 
ANODIZING—ENAMELING 
ASSEMBLING 


CRONAME 


1749 W. GRACE ST CHICAGO 13 
Telephone Bittersweet 8-7500 


= 


CERTIFIED SHELLAC 


Bleached Refined 
Wax-Free 


Orange Gum 
Shellac Varnish 
Confectioners’ 


Glaze 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 


3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
Chicago 32 


Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
Nickel Silver and 
Architectural Bronze 


Brass, 


| CHICAGO EXTRUDED 

METALS COMPANY 

1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 
Cicero 50, III. 


Tel. CRawford 7-2121 


TEK 
HOSE CLAMPS 


For Leakprooy 
AWose Connections 


WITTE 


WIT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicago 23, Ill 
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Electricity Use Far 
Above War Records 


HICAGO’S steadily growing 

industrial community, plus its 

expanding residential popula- 
tion, again sent electricity con- 
sumption soaring to a new all-time 
record in 1948. Both the demand 
and output of electricity during 
the year exceeded by a substantial 
margin the record levels established 
during the war years. The rate of 
increase in 1948, however, was 
somewhat lower than in the pre- 
ceding year 

Total electricity sales of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, Western United Gas 
and Electric Company and Illinois 
Northern Utilities Company reached 
a new peak of more than 12,300,- 
000,000 kilowatthours in 1948, ex- 
ceeding the 1947 total of 11,611,- 
067,000 kilowatthours by over 6 
per cent. 

Although no new generating 
units were placed in service dur- 
ing 1948, the system was able, by 
taking advantage of the overload 
capacity of certain units, to carry 
a peak load in December of 
2,425,000 kilowatts. The 1947 peak 
load was 2,378,000 kilowatts. To 


MILLIONS OF 
KILOWAT THOURS 


meet the growing demand for elec- 
tric and gas service and to restore 
a normal reserve of electric gen- 
erating capacity, the system is now 
carrying out the greatest expansion 
program in its history. The expan- 
sion will increase the capacity of 
the system by more than 25 per 
cent above the present level. 


Capacity Problem 

Because of the length of time 
required to obtain and install new 
equipment, it was not possible to 
match the unprecedented and con- 
tinuing growth in the use of elec 
tricity with the installation of a 
corresponding amount of generat- 
ing capacity right after the war. 

The ten generating stations of 
the system have a total capacity 
of approximately 2,400,000 _ kilo- 
watts. ‘This record capacity was 
reached in September, 1947, with 
the installation of a new 107,000 
kilowatt unit at the Calumet sta- 
tion in Chicago. 

The system now has in various 
stages of construction 667,000 kilo- 
watts of additional capacity. With 
the last unit of this program sched- 
uled for completion late in 1952, 


MILLIONS OF 
KILOWAT THOURS 
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the system capacity will exceed 
3,000,000 kilowatts. Additions to 
the utility plant for the years 1948 
through 1952, and including elec- 
tric generating, transmission and 
distribution facilities as well as gas 
facilities, will cost approximately 
$400,000,000. . 

The Edison Company, in its reg- 
istration statement filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion covering the issuance and sale 
im July, 1948, of $50,000,000 thirty- 
year 3 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, listed in the $400,000,000 
program a cost of $144,000,000 for 
generating stations, $50,000,000 for 
substations, $30,000,000 for trans- 
“mission lines and $103,000,000 for 
distribution facilities, or a total of 
$327,000,000 for electric facilities. 
For gas production, storage, and 
regulating and compressor stations 
the cost was placed at $16,000,000 
and for gas distribution facilities, 
$32,000,000. Other general plant 
and equipment costs were estimated 
at $25,000,000. 


Fisk Station In ’49 


The next new generating capac- 
ity in the expansion program, a 
150,000-kilowatt unit at the Fisk 
Station in Chicago, is scheduled 
to come into operation about the 
middle of 1949. Early in 1950 a 
107,000-kilowatt unit is scheduled 
for completion at the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois 
Joliet station. 

Work is now proceeding on the 
construction of a new electric gen- 
erating station to be known as 
Ridgeland station, and located a 
short distance west of the city 
limits of Chicago. It will contain 
two generating units, each of 150,- 
000 kilowatts capacity. The first 
of these units is scheduled for 
completion by the end of 1950 and 
the second unit by the end of 
1951. The new Ridgeland Station 
is so designed that it ultimately 
can be expanded to 600,000 kilo- 
watts. 

A further addition to the system 
will be a 110,000 kilowatt unit for 
the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois Waukegan Sta- 
tion. However, reflecting the long 
time required for construction and 
installation of new large units, this 
project cannot be completed until 
late in 1952. 
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e The connection? 
e Just one that we know of... 
os the cotfon tape used in one 
manner or another for all three! 


e aoe 
R THE s _ flat winding with unbleached 
TRANSFORMER white tape up to %4” width. 
e 
FOR THE Ye" multi-colored tape as a 
Candy Mints rip-tape or package opener. 
e 
FOR TH tying 25-, 50- or 100-foot lengths into 


E 
GARDEN HOSE coils with 6” heavy-duty imprinted tape. 


@ The characteristics of our parallel thread (non- 
woven) cotton tape make it equally well-adapted to these three 
widely varying uses. Other quite unrelated applications in- 
clude identification on electric cables; entomological control 
on sweet potato plants for interstate crop protection; bundling 
of tobacco for curing; mill tying of textile products. 

Because we can make tapes for so wide a variety of uses, 
we are constantly consulted on jobs which involve a material 
for tying, banding, flat-winding, indentification, dating, etc. 

@ Department stores, smart specialty shops, 
florists, jewelers, tie beautiful gift 
packages with the decorative versions 
of our material. Colorful, dainty, versatile, 


it is available in scores of stock designs, 
or may be had in an exclusive pattern. 


If you have a problem that might be solved by the application 
of a strong tape, or one requiring a decorative ribbon-like 
material— anything from a coil of garden hose to a jeweler’s 
gift box—won’t you write us for information? 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


2300 LOGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


For Better Results 


oeeeee eee 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 
Recegnized by: ANPA + APA + PPA + ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicage 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


CONTROLLING 


FLOW 
SINCE 1914 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers 


Control Devices - Valves 


Driers - Strainers 


Fittings 


ACCESSORIES 
for 
REFRIGERATION - AIR CONDI- 
TIONING : 
and 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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Use of Gas Up 20% 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SALES 


Millions 
of Therms 


AS consumption by both resi- 

dential and commercial users 
turned sharply, upward in “Chicago 
last year, reflecting not only in- 
creased industrial activity in the 
area but also improved availability 
of the fuel which has _ probably 
been in shortest supply since the 
war. ‘Total consumption for 1948, 
as reported by Peoples Gas Light 


and Coke Company, increased 
about 20 per cent over the previ- 
ous year with almost all classes 


of consumers participating in the 
rise. 

Residential consumption in- 
creased .roughly 10 per cent; com- 
mercial consumption — increased 
about 13 per cent; industrial con- 
sumption was up about 12 per 
cent; and off-peak service (for 
large volume water heating, etc.) 
rose about 41 per cent. The im- 
proved availability of natural gas 
during the year was due in large 
measure to the addition of _new 
transportation facilities by the Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America, which became a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Peoples Gas 
Company in December, 1948, when 
the latter purchased the remaining 
72.6 per cent of the outstanding 
shares of the pipeline company 
from Cities Service Company. 


Conversion Progress 

Another factor which contributed 
to the better availability of nat- 
ural gas during 1948 was the con- 
version by the Public Service Com- 
pany of Norhtern Illinois of the 
gas distribution in its southern di- 
vision from mixed manufactured 
and natural gas, formerly supplied 


100 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


by Peoples Gas Company to 
straight natural gas taken from 


the Chicago District Pipeline Co. 


ICC Limit Continued 


Despite these increases in gas 
availability, it was still necessary 
in 1948 to continue restrictions on 
the installation of new or addi- 
tional space heating units and large. 
volume industrial gas installations. 
In commenting upon the continu- 
ing need for this Illinois Commerce 
Commission restriction, the gas 
company noted that some 8,000 
additional space heating customers 
occupying single family residences 
were accommodated in 1948. 

However, the company added 
that any significant relaxation of 
the limitation cannot be = antici- 
pated until a third pipeline is con- 
structed into the Chicago area and 
further large quantities of natural 
gas are thus made available. 


GAS SALES IN CHICAGO—1948-47 


(In Therms) 


General customers’ service: 
Residential without home heating 
Residential with home heating 
Commercial 
Industrial 


Commercial and industrial space heating 
Off-peak (for large volume water heating, 


Miscellaneous 


Total general customers’ service 
Interruptible service 
Other gas utilities 

‘Total 


* Decrease. 


Per Cent 

1948 1947 Increase 

- 167,336,108 150,073,299 11.50 
80,593,289 74,383,790 8.35 
43,711,834 38,743,667 12.82 
92,911,874 82,904,135 12.07 
21,578,090 21,888,560 1.42* 
etc...... 57,230.317 40,470,907 41.41 
399,802 451,355 11.42* 

. 463,761,314 408,915,713 13.41 
- 169,968,838 75,430,267 125,33 
67,871,710 98,922,859 31.39* 

_ 701,601.862 583,268,839 20.29 
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WHEN TIME COUNTS 


Your telephone can put you in touch with almost 
any place in the country in an average of only two 
minutes! 


SEE THESE LOW RATES! 


A three-minute, station-to-station call from CHICAGO: 


: i : Dayti After 6 p.m, dail 
It’s your reliable ally in a race against time. To: Rates and all day Sunday 
: Detroit, Mich. .90 -60 
Convenient, dependable, personal—a Long oaae ms Be $ 
A : ae ne anta, Ga. PY) 
Distance call is what most people think of when Onahae Nabe ak 
out-of-town information must be given or gotten Touiilles Kye 95 
quickly. (Plus Federal Tax ) 
Rates to other places shown in front of your telephone directory. 


The cost is quite low. 


“We invite you to use Long 
Distance. Service is good 
a 29 

and getting better. 
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BESLY 


CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


AND EQUIPMENT 


BESLY GRINDERS 
BESLY TAPS 
BESLY TITAN ABRASIVE WHEELS 


BRASS, COPPER AND BRONZE 
IN SHEETS, RODS AND TUBES 


Established 1875 


Charles H. Besly and Company 


118-124 No. Clinton St. 
Telephone FRanklin 2-1224. Chicago 6, Ill. 


STEEL 
FILING 
CABINETS 


Letter 5 ¢ ] 
Size... 
LEGAL SIZE... $5 qo 
LOCK tcvss cit 4 drawers 9959, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
(Delivery Free in Chicago) 
© BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SUSPENSION 


© FULL 26%" DEEP 
® OLIVE GREEN or GRAY 


7c DUROFILE 
FULL SUSPENSION! 


These heavy all-steel filing cabinets have 
full progressive cradle type suspension— 
10 rollers per drawer; center reinforcement 
posts; heavy bronze hardware; automatic 
locking compressor follower blocks — and 
many other quality features! It is wise to 
anticipate requirements when a value like 
this comes along! 


Exclusive Visit Our 
FACTORY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Showrooms 


© Mailor phone 
orders accepted. 


HArrisen 7-7400 OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
222 Se. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


| ELEPHONE service, which most 

people take pretty much for 
eranted except during war years, 
kept turning up in news headlines 
last year. It was logical that it 
should, for 1948 was a year of tre- 
mendous improvement in telephone 
service for almost all Illinois resi- 
dents. During the year Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company served more 
customers, handled more calls, 
added more equipment, and car- 
ried out more service improvements 
than in any of its previous 67 years 


of business. 

The year long improvement pro- 
gram had a series of highlights: 
about- 100,000 Chicago customers, 
plus residents of River Grove, Win- 
netka and several smaller commu- 
nities were provided dial service for 
the first time; in September the 
numbers of 1,500,000 telephones in 
Chicago, Evanston and Winnetka 
were changed to a “two-letter” num- 
bering system — a task that was 
accomplished with extraordinarily 
little confusion; long distance tele- 
phoning became faster, as operators 
began using for «the first time 
a nationwide electro - mechanical 
switching system which sent calls 
via electronic “brains” to some 275 
cities from coast to coast in a mat- 
ter of five to 13 seconds after they 
had been dialed. 


New Equipment Added 


At the same time Illinois Bell 
brought into service huge quanti- 
ties of new equipment. A record 
amount of cable was installed, add- 
ing over 760,000 miles to the Sys- 
tem’s wire network. The result was 
that more and more telephones 
were installed a day after a cus- 
tomer requested service. Equipment 
failures declined sharply as did 
cases of crowded circuits. By the 
end of the year, telephones in serv- 
ice throughout the linois Bell Sys- 
tem had reached an all-time high 
of 2,402,000 — an increase of 146,000 
or six per cent over 1947, The 
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Record Growth Year 


In Phone Service 


largest portion of this increase was 
in residential service and of this 
19 per cent was for one-party serv- 


ice. It was the first time that one- 
party service had increased since 
the war. 


Telephone usage also climbed to 
record highs. Illinois Bell custom- 
ers last year made some 334% billion 
calls — the largest number in the 
company’s history, and over a quar- 
ter-billion more than the year be- 
fore. The daily average was II1,- 
000,000 calls; week-day average for 
local calls was 10,660,000, and for 
toll and long distance calls, 480,000. 
The year’s total of long distance 
interstate calls reached an all-time 
high of 19,685,000, a 15 per cent 
increase over 1947. 


Each Phone Costs $242 


To meet this rising volume of 
telephone calls, Illinois Bell put 
into service over a third of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new facilities 
every working day of the year. 
Gross construction of telephone 
plant and equipment amounted to 
$112,400,000, largest on record, 
bringing to $245,500,000 the total 
outlay for new equipment in the 
three years since the war. Total 


TELEPHONES IN USE 


Thousands 
of Stations 


41 ‘42 '43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘a7 ‘ag 
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plant investment at the end of the 
year had risen to $580,000,000, in- 
dicating that the average investment 
behind each telephone in service 
now stands at $242, as compared 
with $209 at the end of the war. 

Illinois Bell’s earning position im- 
proved materially last year as com- 
pared to 1947; however, earnings 
were again regarded by the com- 
pany as inadequate. ‘Total operat- 
ing revenues were $208,579,000, an 
increase of 20 per cent over 1947 
made possible, in part, by 1947 rate 
increases which were effective 
throughout 1948. Operating — ex- 
penses and taxes increased more 
moderately, standing at $196,188,- 
000 or 16 per cent over 1947. 


“Higher payrolls accounted — for 


three-fifths of this rise. 

As a result, net income available 
for fixed charges and dividends 
amounted to $12,588,000, an in- 


crease of about 167 per cent from 


the previous year. Income avail- 
able for dividends, after fixed 
charges of $3,668,949, equalled 
$4.16 per capital share. 

Pointing out that this represented 
earnings on total invested capital 
of only 3.5 per cent as compared 
with a 20-year prewar average of 
7.1 per cent, Illinois Bell expressed 
the belief that higher telephone 
rates were essential to the com- 
pany’s financial well-being and to 
the continuation of its improve- 
ment program. As a result, the 
company petitioned the _ Illinois 
Commerce Commission in Novem- 
ber for further rate increases that 
would, on the basis of present traf- 
fic volume, increase gross revenues 
by 16 per cent a year. Hearings 
were in progress at the end of the 
year, and pending a decision, the 
company had requested temporary 
rate increases. 


CITY TRANSIT SYSTEM 


MOVES TOWARD GOAL 


HICAGO’S publicly - owned city 

transportation system experi- 
enced its first full calendar year of 
operations in 1948, winding up the 
twelve-month period measurably 
nearer its goal of providing Chi- 
cago with the best local transporta- 
tion in the nation. Probably the 
most significant progress was made 
in connection with the Chicago 
Transit Authority’s extensive mod- 
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by using the remarkable 


CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


Here’s a service any plant can profitably put Write for demonstration or 
to use. This instrument will indicate quickly free booklet: “Combustion 
and accurately exactly how much efficiency Control for Industry.” Address 
you are getting from your furnaces or heat- Cities Service Oil Company, 
treating units. 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover cago 11, Illinois. 

records stack temperature, percent oxygen 

and unburned fuel . . . exposes fuel waste 


caused by improper adjustment of either air 
or fuel. 

The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
tests combustion efficiency of any type of fur- 
nace, gas or diesel engine. This service is free. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


TRANSFORMERS FREYN 


Engineering Company 


R E A ¢ T 0 R S Established 1914 


FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS 


Industrial Plants 
Power Stations 


e POWER PACKS e AMPLIFIERS ps hs ee bles 
@ TRANSMITTERS Design and Construction 
pz “<a 7 — a Surveys and Reports 
Appraisals 
STANDARD se ; Expert Testimony 
TRANSFORMER [Gal ; See ees 
CORPORATION oO 58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
STate 1-4080 


ELSTON, KEDZIE & ADDISON 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Phone INdepence 3-7400 
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ernization program, which was ini- 
tially outlined to its “owner-riders” 
late in 1947. 

During 1948, the authority pur- 
chased 882 new transit units, in- 
cluding 372 motor buses, 298 stream- 
lined streetcars, and 210 trolley 
buses, and two experimental L-sub- 
way cars. These acquisitions brought 
to a total of 1,714 the number of 
new vehicles added to the city’s 
transit system since the authority 
SALES — SERVICE ian os was organized in June, 1945. 

AND PARTS  squomente9. | ; ; ; : ; 
en gk es Dag orang The new equipment received in 
| a 1948 made it possible to place 
either rubber-insulated or rubber- 
tired vehicles on more than 300 
miles of streetcar routes, thereby 
improving service and at the same 
time contributing materially to the 
city’s anti-noise campaign. At the 
present time, about 725 miles of 
surface routes are equipped with 
“noise-proofed” buses and streetcars, 
*MADDEN'S TRAVELING SERVICE STATION performing periodic main- and more than 45 per cent of the 
tenance to Towmotor lift trucks at one of the Coca-Cola Bottling plants rides originating every weekday on 


surface routes are made in the new 
TRAVELING SERVICE STATIONS equipment. 


The Transit Authority also made 


keep your industrial lift-trucks operating! progress toward the modernization 


of its rapid transit facilities. A fleet 
Madden service department is organized to MAJOR OVERHAUL SERVICE: Complete overhaul, in- ae ves Py arr ae 
assume complete responsibility for mainten- ing! hired ee Leet geld srk ead =e ol 130 all-metal elev ated Cats — the 
ance, repair and overhaul and is operated to Stag SES at Ls Ge She asp “paren tar, Guicaar 9 
See acter naneia Sane waatipe of times first new L-cars for Chicago in 25 
ment the type of service he has learned to REPAIR PARTS SERVICE: Complete stock of parts now years — were ordered for delivery 
expect from makers of fine automotive available here in Chicago. / / 


vehicles, Oule M When y 1: beginning in 1949. To speed up 
; the 


FOR PREVENTATIVE MAINTENANCE: Made through a service on its bus routes, au- 


TOWMOTOR 


Service agreement—regular scheduled checkups with EXCLUSIVE REPAIR ! 35 ote ] ~ 4 1 as | fc 7 sane 1 
our fleet of TRAVELING SERVICE STATIONS which AND MAINTENANCE SERVICE thority also ordered for early de- 
are fully equipped with air compressor, high pres- 4 sae reales et r Caan 
sure lubrication, and all aids to thorough preventive DIRECT TO YOUR liv eT j elec trica lly = Ke) pet a ted far G 
work-insuring continuous operation of your lift PLANT OR WAREHOUSE P - 
trucks. boxes for 1,000 buses. 

7 ar ; ' Exclusive DISTRIBUTORS OF fe : 
FOR EMERGENCIES: Each Traveling Service Station I he past year Saw a series of 


has its own stock of spare parts and tools—for all 


kinds of trouble shooting, and f ree ppai ns ake , “ve fF “Wy 
Bivtt ip n or emergency repair él TOWMOTOR ' steps take n to improve frequency 
FOR ASSURANCE: Each Traveling Service Station in "li" Metter om and service standards on both the 
operate y a th hly trained 1 o« Phe a srface - ~e 1 > 1 

REN St adr eo. ede pe Rai aa BRIDGE RAMPS surface and rapid transit systems. 


Express service on rapid — transit 
routes was extended, as part of a 
rarer plan to provide ultimately all-ex- 

FRontier 6-3300 press service on the L-system. The 

4312 SOUTH PAULINA STREET CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS first all-express installation was made 
on the Lake Street branch, where 
riders were provided more frequent 
service and an average time saving 


e . . 
bn’ of 10 minutes per trip. 
ana Mf Q One of the major problems the 


Transit Authority has confronted 
since its activation has been the 
consolidation of duplicate depart- 
Brown and Sharpe Automatic Production ments inherited from its two pre- 
dlecessor companies. Last year, ac- 
cording to the authority's opera- 


HUDSON SCREW MACHINE p tional report, satisfactory progress 

TS C0. was made in the coordination of 
these activities and substantial econ- 
4500 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51 CApital 7-2830 omies resulted. Accounting and 
auditing procedures have been re- 
vised to reduce costs and to pro- 
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duce a greater measure of auditing 
control. Purchasing has been placed 
on a competitive bid basis. This 
phase of the overall modernization 
program is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1949. 


Financially, the- Transit Author- 
ity ended the year with a surplus 
of $116,320 over operating expenses 
and required reserves. This amount, 
which represents the first dollar 
equity acquired in the CTA system 
by its “owner-riders,” was added the 
modernization fund. It was the first 
deposit from current earnings into 
the fund, although the CTA had 
previously deposited in the account 
a total of $3,864,697 made avail- 
_able from funds obtained through 
the original $105,000,000 bond sale. 

The surplus, however, is only a 
small part of the $26,500,000 which 
the CTA expects to spend for con- 
tinued modernization in 1949. It 
is estimated that cash available for 
the program from 1949 earnings 
and previous income will not ex- 
ceed $12,500,000. Hence, the CTA 
points out that the balance of $14,- 
500,000 will have to be obtained 
from private capital financing, as 
the transit agency has no taxing 
power. 


Financial Status 


CTA operating income for 1948 
totaled $115,645,824. Operating and 
maintenance expenses were $103,- 
033,793. Other requirements for the 
year, including deposits in reserve 
funds, all of which were met, to- 
taled $12,495,711, divided as fol- 
lows: interest charges, $3,816,250; 
depreciation requirements, $6,210,- 
015; bond reserve, $1,284,000; op- 
erating expense reserve, $150,000; 
municipal compensation reserves, 


$1,035,446. 


In commenting upon the year’s 
activity, the Transit Authority con- 
ceded that there is much left to be 
done before its objective is realized. 
It added that among the factors 
which will influence the financial 
results of 1949 operations are eco- 
nomic and industrial developments, 
both nationally and locally, and re- 
sulting riding trends; the effect of 
the continuing modernization pro- 
gram in attracting new patrons; the 
benefits which may be expected 
from new traffic regulations insti- 
tuted by the city government, and 
the trend of materials, equipment 
and labor costs. 


MArsnu & McLEnnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
NGaaUeEA Robe Sa AUNED 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 
Washington Pittsburgh Minneapolis Boston 
Buffalo Cleveland Columbus Indianapolis 
Superior Duluth St. Paul St. Louis 
Los Angeles Phoenix Seattle Portland 


Vancouver Montreal Havana London 
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“AIRCARGO™ 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE TO CANADA 


Take advantage of T.C.A. ‘“‘Aircargo”’ service . . . morn- 


ing and evening daily flights to all major Canadian cities 

_ no border delays and no “in bond”’ transfer delays in 
Canada . . . connecting service to Western Canada, Maritime 
cities, and Newfoundland . . . convenient pick-up and de- 


livery service in Metropolitan Chicago and suburbs. New 


Aircargo rates now in effect to all points throughout the world. 


TRANS-CANADA 1, Joe 
75 East Monroe Street, Chicago 3, pg eee ace et / 


Telephone DEarborn 2-5800 “or your freight forwarder” 
Trans-Continental—I nternational—Trans-Atlantic 
AIRCARGO « AIR EXPRESS « AIR MAIL ¢ PASSENGERS 
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“NEW 
PROCESS” 


PUNCHES 


DIES | 
RIVET SETS 


GEO. F. MARCHANT CO. 


1420 S. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 8 


Security! 


In the full line of Chicago Locks, there’s 
a lock for every purpose—each engineered 
for top security. Padlocks, utility cylinder 
locks, drawer and cabinet locks, file cabinet 
locks, automobile and burglar alarm locks. 


Write or phone today for catalog and 
rice sheets. consult our engineers for 


Or co: 
elp with your lock problems, No obligation, 


CHICAGO LOCK COMPANY 


2024 WN. Racine Ave., Chicago 14, Hil. 
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Grain Prices Break 


RECORD grain crop last 
year brought about a severe 

drop in prices, despite the 
continuance of heavy export de- 
mand for wheat and flour and the 
establishment of record high gov- 
ernment support prices for basic 
crops. 
The 


speed at the close of 1947, com- 
menced to lose momentum in the 
early weeks of 1948. Its end was 
signaled by a_ spectacular price 
break at the close of January and 
early in February. From mid-Jan- 
uary, when highest prices for the 
season were established, to the mid- 


bull market, under full dle of February, the price of May 


GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 


Volume of sales in bushels of wheat, corn, oats and rye, and total of all 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of Trade. (000 omitted) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Total* 
Januray 372,946 259,423 170, 9218 SS see 807,299 
Pebruaty se eas Sea) 378,187 282,293 218616 44 eee 883,671 
March yen! ae ae 355,504 269,654 175,334.) > 4 ee 804,417 
April oe aaah ser * 290,349 266,679 LTT 9360 eee 737,403 
Mayaes, = 186,589 248,840 1465853: oS See 586,467 
June . 193,823 270,905 13538905 Cote eee 602,752 
July _. 292,570 402,191 211,892 3,291 916,854 © 
August 298,452 448,351 116,424 6,773 884,847 
September 191,488 376,265 94,529 4,966 702,558 
October __ 168,704 254,080 56,134 7,121 590,745 
November 238,419 569,401 82,306 6,173 848,891 
December 241,178 291,852 61,004 7,049 788,051 
Total 1948 ... 3,208,209 3,739,934 1,647,819 35,373 9,153,955 
Total 1947 . 4,294,240 3,839,151 2180032 05. ee ae 10,933,602 
Total 1946 . 277,950 661,444 2,877,738 584,216 4,401,595 
Total 1945 ..... 2,044,704 363,640 1,720,188 3,058,652 7,213,608 
‘Total 1944 . 1,584,436 182,468 687,501 3,168,494 5,656,700 
‘Total; 1943, 25s Sage cee 1,825,161 204,761 691,327 2,018,736 4,754,756 
Total 1942 - 1,905,649 1,287,348 318,669 971,952 4,677,490 
otal) 194 iets oe eee ee 3,800,866 783,918 371,395 329,708 6,280,353 
Total 1940 ... 5,444,785 898,930 228,733 279,214 6,986,633 
Wotal’s1939 ses ne ...... 5,026,736 1,444,357 381,886 208,672 7,141,504 
Total 1938 _... 5,683,442 1,495,336 215,182 80,003 7,497,441 
Total 1937 Sea ee 10,889,144 2,546,361 898,987 318,257 14,680,435 
Total 1936 7342880 1,995,674 896,907 205,223 10,454,557 


*Includes soybeans. 
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BUDA POWER TRACK 
DRILLS ... for faster, 
easier drilling of bolt 
holes in any weight 
railroad rail. 


BUDA CHORE BOYS...indus- 
trial shop truck of a “thousand 
uses”, built in % and 1 ton 
capacities, for fastlow cost ma- 
terial handling. Powered with 
air-cooled gasoline engine. 


BUDA FORK TRUCKS... 
built in 1000 Ib., 2000 Ib. 
and 5000 |b. capacities. 
Designed and constructed 
for lower maintenance and 
greater maneuverability. 


BUDA UNIVERSAL 
NOZZLE TESTERS... accu- 
rately tests all makes of 
Diesel nozzles and injec- 
tors. Low cost, easy to 
operate. Portable. 


BUDA DIESEL AND GAS- 
OLINE ENGINES... for 
automotive, industrial, 
marine and generator 
service. Complete line, 5 
to 340 H.P., max. Gener- 
ator sets from 2% to 125 
K.W. 


BUDA LIFTING JACKS... 
wide range of hydraulic 
and mechanical models, in 
capacities from 3to75 tons. 


Call or write for further details and literature 
covering any or all of these B UDA Quality Products. 


BUDA RAIL BENDERS 
... for accurate bend- 
ing of heavy stock and 
gvard rail bends by 
one man, in the field. 


BUDA EARTH DRILLS... avail- 
able for truck, trailer, tractor 
or skid mounting. Gasoline 
engine powered, drills small 
diameter holes 100 ft. deep, 
42 in. diameter holes 10 ft. 
deep. Fast, low cost operation. 
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wheat and May corn dropped 

nearly 80 cents a bushel, while 

May oats were down 33 cents a 
bushel. 

Consumer resistance to high 


I n V ec S C m c n C prices was the first warning of the 
Securities 


impending break. After long liqui- 
dation of grain futures got under 
way, it was disclosed that many 
dealers in the country were carry- 


Public Utilit y ing cash grain unhedged because 
2 the steady upturn in the market 
Industrial had over-stimulated confidence in 


Rail d prices. The result was that be- 

ido Sie lated hedge selling came at the 
Mu nicipal same time that longs were getting 
out of the market and for several 
days grains declined to their per- 


AC. ALLYN4*»>COMPANY | missible limits. 


Incorporated Bull Market Ended 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago ¢ Telephone FRanklin 2-8400 Although prices subsequently lev- 


New York Boston Milwaukee Wausau Minneapolis eled off, it was the end of the 
ill upward trend. Confidence. was 


shaken by the price slump, by a 
series of developments that sug- 
gested that the inflationary trend 


had reached and passed its peak, 
PU RDY CO MPA NY | by the arrival of needed moisture 
in Southwestern states that ended 


fears of a crop failure in that im- 
| portant wheat territory, and by in- 


Main Office: 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE dications that European crops 
would be much larger than in 1947. 

CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS Since wheat exports had been the 
mainstay of the price level, any- 

Phone: WAbash 2-1695 thing suggesting a slackening of 


shipments was depressing market- 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP | wise. 


The composite yield of all crops 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT in the United States surpassed all 


records. With 3,650,548,000 bushels 


STORAGE TANKS of corn, 1,288,406,000 bushels of 


wheat, 1,491,752,000 bushels of oats, 


RAILS _ 317,037,000 bushels of barley, 220,- 
201,000 bushels of soybeans and 
Branch Office: 131,644,000 bushels of grain sor- 


ghum, the aggregate of 7,099,588,- 


Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Missouri 000 bushels compared with the 
1937-46 average of 5,521,210,000 
MANUFACTURERS Architect-Engineer bushels. In addition, big crops of 
a ‘ cotton and flax swelled the mate- 
Services rial available for feeding to live- 
e Designess stock, so that the total supply per 
Krut a animal unit was the heaviest. on 
° record. 

Underthings Industrial, Railroad : . 3 
vas Production of flour kept in good 
far Muniéipal Projects eee elchough Romer ie use 
ased slightly, reflecting cur- 
WOMEN & GIRLS Reports - Plans - Supervision of tailed buying of cake and pastry, 
AMERICAN MAID 0 INC Construction exports were again large. For the 
be 3 De Leuw, Cather & Co. first half of the crop year, July 
HAymarket 122765 150 N. Wacker D¥., Chicago 6, Ill. through December, exports of 
847 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Telephone Financial 6-0424 wheat were approximately 190,000,- 


Andrew N. Rebori, Consulting Architect 


000 bushels and flour exports, in 
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_ 80,000,000 bushels. 


terms of wheat equivalent, were 
Shipments of 
wheat and flour were heavy during 
the first few months of this period 
but tapered off in the closing 
months. 


World wheat production in the 
1948-49 crop year is estimated by 
the United States Department of 


- Agriculture at 6,285,000,000 bushels. 


This compares with 5,815,000,000 


bushels the previous year and a 


1935-39 average of  6,010,000,000 
bushels. European production of 
wheat, exclusive of Russia, was esti- 


~ mated at 1,465,000,000 bushels, com- 


pared with 1,025,000,000 bushels in 
1947 and 1935-39 average of 1,592,- 


. 000,000 bushels. 


With the cooling of bullish en- 
thusiasm there was a falling off in 
trading interest. [he volume of 
all grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade totaled 9,153,955,- 
000 bushels as against 10,933,602,- 
000 in 1947. Corn volume was 
little changed from 1947, but wheat 
and oats trade dropped materially. 
Speculative energy on the selling 
side of the market was curbed by 
the price support measures pursued 


by the government through the 
loan and _ purchasing agreement 
programs. Parity prices, upon 


which the loan rates were based, 
held firm until the latter part of 
the year when the first notable 
recession in many months occurred. 
As of December 15, however, pari- 
ties were still somewhat above the 
closing levels of 1947. 


Broke U. S. Support Levels 


Prices for all grain dropped 
below federal support levels and 
consequently large quantities, nota- 
bly wheat, were stored under gov- 
ernment loan. Approximately 300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat are be- 
lieved to have been impounded 
under government support pro- 
grams. The period for making 


_ wheat loans expired December 31, 


but for corn extends for some 
months ahead. ‘There is much in- 
terest in the trade as to whether 
export officials will use wheat they 
acquire under the loan to fill their 
shipments overseas during the last 
quarter of this season, or whether 
the loan wheat will be held to 
prevent possible severe recessions in 
the market. 
crop. will have a major bearing on 
the decision. If another bumper 


Progress of the new | 


PEILET PHOTOSTATS REDUCE COSTS, 
Duplicate and Protect Valuable Papers 


Lawyers, CPA‘s, rental agents, architects, bankers and business men in related 
fields continually require the services of trained typist for the sole Purpose of 
retyping and copying documents. This costly operation may now be avoided 
and payrolls cut with the aid of Peilet Photo Copy Service, a fast, confidential 
Organization devoted exclusively to the needs of firms such as yours. 


The answer to every duplication problem lies in two words—’’stat it’’. Photo- 
stats do in minutes what highly paid typists take hours to do. Peilet’s photostat 


service assures you of sharp, clear reproduction on sturdy paper through a 
process that eliminates any possibility of error and results in an exact duplica- 
tion of the original document. 

PEILET QUIK-COPY STATS ARE INEXPENSIVE AND CUT DOWN ON 
MOUNTING PAYROLLS OUR SPECIALLY BUILT CAMERAS ASSURE 
LESS THAN 24 HOUR SERVICE. 


WRITE OR PHONE 


PEILET PHOTO COPY SERVICE 


(Photostaters to Financial America) 


330 So. Wells St. Chicago 6, INinois Phone: WEbster 9-3480 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS-— 


We have served the nation with shoes for Men, 
Women and Children. 

We are proud of this long service made possible 
by extraordinary value and service at moderate 
prices. 


FELTMAN & CURME 


LOOP STORES 


137 S. STATE ST. 134 N. STATE ST. 


125 S. DEARBORN 
25 NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 35 OUT OF TOWN STORES 


WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD COUPON! 
WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD BARGAIN! 


Clip and mail teday for... 


Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
Mass Production prices on quality 
Send coupon today to 


1. Big 1949 Portfolio of ‘“Modern Letterheads’. 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. ! 
letterheads—quantities from 6250 and up. All money-saving facts free. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


(Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 


4313 W. Diversey Avenue 
Dept. 63, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


COMPANY NAME 
AD DIRESS#= = 2-3 mee 
NAME OF PRINTING 


ein C2) aren ee 
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FLOORS 


Marble Chip @ Plain ¢ Heavy 
Duty ¢ Trucking Floor ¢ Base 
Stairways 


DURABLE—FLEXIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Restful to the Feet 
Easy to Keep Clean 


Installed in Various Colors on Con- 
crete or Wood—¥J2" thick to 
Harmonize with Any Type 


production seems probable, officials 
may not want to risk holding large 
quantities of wheat. 

Crop and carryover of wheat in 
the 1948-49 season totaled 1,483,- 
000,000 bushels. Against this do- 
mestic needs were expected to ap- 
proximate 700,000,000 bushels, 
which allows for reduced use of 
wheat as animal feed because of 
the record supply of feed grains. 
An export goal of nearly 500,000,- 
000 bushels has been set for this 
season by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This will allow for 
a carryover of 283,000,000 bushels 
of wheat at the close of next June 
to be added to 1949 production. 
Acreage sown to wheat last Fall 
was the largest on record and the 
condition of the plant is generally 
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and poultry is expected to Se 
this year, and exports of corn may 
run as large as 150,000,000 bushels. 
In spite of this there may be a 
carryover of over 500,000,000 bush- 
els of corn at the close of the sea- 
son next September 30. If, as ex- 
pected, a large acreage is planted 
to corn this Spring because of the 
federal price support program, the 
effect of such a huge carryover will 
be greatly emphasized. 

Contract grade cash wheat 
reached its highest point in 1948 
during January, $3.18/2 and _ the 


r 


lowest price of $2.1534 came in _ 


August. Cash corn also was highest 
in January, $2.84, and in November 
made the low of $1.37. Oats went 
from a high of $1.53 in January 
to a low of 711% cents in July. Soy- 


of Architecture 


MARBELETTE 
FLOOR CO. 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, III. 
RAndolph 6-3416 


MIXED 
LAWN GRASS 
SEED 


ALSO 


KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS 


RED TOP 
WHITE CLOVER, ETC. 
for 


PARKS, CEMETERIES 
GOLF COURSES, IN- 


DUSTRIAL PLANTS and 
ESTATES 


J. OLIVER JOHNSON 
SEED CO. 


PHONE MONroe 6-6580 


favorable. 


Use o 


beans sold at $4.43 in January and 


f corn in feeding livestock down to $2.3514%4 in October. 


CASH GRAIN PRICE RANGE 


Range of cash grain prices (contract grade) for the year 1948, with comparisons 


WHEAT 
1948 1947 1946 
January "= 2 ee ee $2.98 @$3.18% $2.1414@$2A41 $1.79 
February) 22a 2 @ 2s 2.24 )*.@), 2 39 ae ee 
March pies ee 2 Na eae 245 @ 261% 2.63 @ 2.89 
A PII aes =: Sie CS eee 24814@ 2.6414 2.13 @ ‘2:15 ce oe ee 
Mayiteee 22S = oe ge eed ee 2A? @ 2.5514 2.63: -.@- 2.73.2 =, ee ee 
june Ser ee ee 2.28 @ 245%, 2.34144@ 2.70 nok 
july a a Te A 2.2214 @ 2.39 2.2642@ 244 $1.9614@ 2.20 
eae SEEEEEEEEEEEEeneeien 2 153,4@ 2.26 2.34144@ 2.5614 1.99 @ 2.041% 
ea LO Fn ee eee ae 2.21% @ 2.27 2.5414@ 2.9234 2.02 @ 2.11 
e 0 er 2.2444,@ 2.301%, 2.7734@ 3.16% 210 @ 2.20% 
ovember 2.28 @ 2404, 2.96 @ 3.151% 2.13 @ 2.17% 
December 2.3314@ 2.42 3.064%2@ 3.12 © 2.12 @ 2.39 
CORN 
1948 1947 
anaes ee D2 OLE $2.86 $1.3134@$1.3814 fee Tac 
AES, Bale Eee eee Oe abd 2.67 1361, @ 1.6L, etree re ti 
‘ eis SS ee ee re zee @ pte Ll 5914@ l ene: = sans Oh 
ey es SMO gy To) gee ee 
Ye pant derereags teeas 27 2.060% 654@ ,) 51 
Ne eee eee 2.294, @ = 1.9134@ 2.97 : ee 
J 202° @ 273 Bl @ 265 205 @ 220 
September Se os: 1:59 e 217 aeerne oe pti ge 
October 137 4@ 1.83 ee nto ee Re Hatt 
November ___ rage A 1.52 ants Saat 138 Dies 
November nen 187 @ 152 239 @ 2664 134 @ 157 
42 @ 1.50 2.5434@ 2.71 130144@ 142% 
OATS 
oe 1948 1947 1946 
anuary q 5 
Neca #1 meee $0.80 @ $0.95 $0.81 @$0.88 
Rach a tor ae Ree 3@ 1.01 82 @ .86 
Apel ee rppete I1Y%@ 1.06 85 @ .89 
VEE ire ne “A ‘91 @ 101% 87 
June - ‘971 ater Soe 41.08 4 @ 2 
ae ia sd EN fd 9674 @= 1.1867, - |, a ee 
Leones ioe ke 914@ 1.17 74 @ 1.05 
September emir Nh e017 97 @ 1.18% T4A1Z@ 8214 
Sree: i B bs 108 @ 1.301% 78 @ 88 
November see. ee one wee anes eh ae 
December aeecey 5 937m oO ia, : 8Y4@ 31 
sae —— 8354@ (92 1.25Y%@ 1.39 81 @ 9045, 
BARLEY 
hat 1948 1947 1946 
anuary _. 9 % 
Pobey MBER $2.80 “@ $2.83 7 05 ee eee $1.15 @$1.39% 
tae Se $1.30 110 @ 1.39% 
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GRAIN FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
DECEMBER WHEAT 


1948 
$248 @$2.6334 
QILA@ 2.5434 


1947 


pe 34a 8014 


2.1334@ 2.3014, $2.09 @$2.28 tenia 1.8314 
2.243,@ 2.4134 2.0814@ 2.2114 1.83% 
2.25Y%4@ 2.3514, 2.1234@ 2.3014 1.834% 
2.2774@ 2.3414 2.0612@ 2.23 1.8314@ 1.98% 
2.2572@ 2.34 2.1334@ 2.39 NL SOT SSP ar 
2199. @ 2281. 22 271, @ 25694 a 
2.2212@ 2.27 2.5034@ 2.9114 
ZI23I2@ 230Y4 - 274Z@ B.1234— 
2271,@ 24174 © 28614@ 8.200. 2 
PAGS Oe Slum? 99UE@. S165 9 ee 2 
MAY WHEAT 
1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 
$2.2614@$2.3254 $2.0412@$2.26yg 
DADC)! 2B © ON OS CIC s Seely eae 
21134@ 2.2334 2.23 @ 2.5214 $1.8614,@$1.96 
2.1274@ 2.1974 24634@ 2.86 1.80 @ 1.9534 
2.1654@ 2.2114 2.6314@ 2.99 1.84 @ 2.03 
2.1914@ 2.3214 2.75 @ 3.06%, 186 @ 1.96% 
2241,@ 2.3334 2.89 @ 3.0314 186 @ 1.98 
ees et 28514@ 3.0614 1.9014@ 1.981% 
Reet AN 2.29 @ 2.90 1.9834@ 2.4034 
eis eas ae 229 @ 2.525%  23712@ 2.80 
ee eee ee 2.3634@ 2.5434 24134@ 2.6634 
aed Ste Nk 2.4034@ 2.4914 2.5814@ 2.85 
DECEMBER CORN 
1948 1947 1946 
SIGS RS GNUN GY iene eh cit aoe oi No Eee en 
Deyo ie OO een et Se 
iLFEE GD) AGRI a fe ae i SI en 
1615 -@ 51790 $1351), @S154 fo es 
1.6334@ 1.73 1.3814@ 1.577% $1.4434@$1.4614 
1.66Y%.@ 1.7334 1.5214@ 1.653, 14614 
147 @ 16814 1.615%@ 195% 1.3614@ 1.73 
1.36 @ 1.49 1.9414@ 2.3014 1.2914@ 147 
1.3554@ 14254 2.1012@ 248% 130 @ 144% 
1.3654@ 1.44 2.1334@ 2.38 1.3215@ 1.48 
1,3614@ 148 2.25 @ 2.62 1.26 @ 1.3734 
1401,@ 14614 2.50 @ 2.65 1.28 @ 1.373% 
MAY CORN 
1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 
GbR Sl 4eee$ 149) (@S$1.62540- ee 
1.50 @ 1.68 SSI Oech 08) pee en eee 
1:4074@ 1.527, 1.8914@ 2.2634 © 
1.3934@ 14634 2.19 @ 24444 0 = ____ 
13914@ 14514 2.1014@ 2.3414 $1.2814@$1.4134 
140 @ 1.521%, 2.1914@ 2.56 1.2352@ 1.32% 
1.4574@ 1.51 2.443,@ 2.5934 1.264%4@ 1.327% 
RELA TI Nace 2.50. @ 2.70%  1.26%2@ 130% 
lees os wrt Pet a 1.9214@ 2.5314 1.303%4@ 1.55% 
ICs seers 2.0734@ 2.31% 1.5114@ 1.88% 
eerie Rett 21254@ 2.3444 155 @ 1.82 
SAD hee eu 2QITU@ 2.3614 1.59%@ 1.85% 
DECEMBER OATS 
1948 1947 1946 
$0.871A@$095Y4 eee ae 
DA ALO cee oe a Oe 7772@ 80% 
80 , 8796 $0.67 @ $0.73 76Y2.@ 824 
82 @ 89 7054@ 757% 17 @ 82% 
82,@ 86% .7214@ 83% .1934@ 83 
8434,@_ .88 187/3@ 884 8112@__ 88 
TBR@ 8534 84 @ 947% 0U4@ 90% 
7354@ 77% IUAZ@ 1.105% 6934,@ .75 
7134@ .75Y%4 1.034%@ 1.24 71 @ .79% 
7334@ .7834 1.06 @ 1.23% 73Y44@ 8514 
TNK@ 861 1.1074@ 1.28 2 @ 82% 
804@ .90 1.2074@ 1.2934 T112@ 87% 


143% 
1.4314 
1.521, 
1.521% 
WI 
1.78 
1.63 
1.78 
1.78 
1.82 
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1945 
$1.4914 @$1.5854 
1.5074@ 1.5554 
1.5014@ 
1.5214@ 1.5954 
1.58 @ 
1.6174@ 
161 @ 
1614.@ 
1.6374@ 
1.724%.@ 
1.7734@ 
1.801% 


1945-46 
$1.5954@$1.69 
1.6114@ 1.65 
1.5914@ 1.674 
1.6154@ 1.70 
1.6914@ 1.76% 
1.76 @ 1.8014 
1.76 @ 1.8014 
1.80% 

1.8014 


1.801/4@ 1.834% 


$1.1274@$1.183% 
1.1714@ 1.18% 
1.1274@ 1.1814 
1.1334@ 1.1714 
1.1654@ 1.1814 
1.181% 
1.1814 


1945-46 

$1.1234@$1.163% 
L1514@ 1.18% 
1.1754@ LB 
1.1814 

PEGI areas ss 
LS) 
NPA Vase bole oe 
1.21% 

1.211% 

1945 

$0.57 @$0.58 
5TY2@ 603% 
52,@ 591% 
53Y%,@ 5775 
5634@ 6514 
62 @ 6834 
614@ 67 
5674@ 6514 
58544@ .6514 
6214@ 6814 


65 @ .7834 


T3Y,@ .787/ 


GUS 
BERTHOLD 
ELECTRIC 
co. 


Mfrs. of 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
and 


POWER 
SWITCHBOARDS, 
PANELBOARDS, 
STEEL CABINETS 


and 
CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


1716 W. Hubbard St. 
CHICAGO 22 
CHesapeake 3-5767 


For 
75 Yoars 


BOWMAN 
MILK 


has been the 
muk of 
Superior 
Flavor 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 
COMPANY 
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METAL CONTAINERS * CROWN CAPS AND CORK 


PRODUCTS * PAPER CUPS ¢ FIBRE DRUMS 


PAPER CONTAINERS ° PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


K 


L 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL CABINETS 


Accelerated peacetime pro- 
duction insures prompt delivery of ‘Anets'’ 
war-tested laboratory cabinets. Fully auto- 
matic, all-electric models with precision con- 
~~... trol of temperature and 

humidity right at 
the turn of a dial. 


Used by leading 
manfacturers to test 
electrical and elec- 
tronic assemblies. 
Weathering, moisture 
absorption control, 
package testing, in- 
cubation, germina- 
tion and bacterial 
culture development. 
Processing _ plastics, 
fabrics, metals and 
wood. Fermentation, 
proofing and _ proc- 
essing of food prod- 
ucts. Chemical re- 
search. 


AVAILABLE NOW IN 
STAINLESS STEEL 


A new improved 
model with inner 
shell, ducts, air-con- 
ditioner, door lin- 
ings, shelf hangers, 
heating units,  etc., 
. of stainless steel. 
New, compact instrument panel with precision con- 
trollers and stainless steel dial thermometers. New 
molded rubber door gaskets. Many other improve- 
ments. Write for Bulletin No. 170 or— 


Phone NORTHBROOK 770 


ANETSBERGER BROTHERS, -INC. 
172 Anets Drive Techny, I. 


see 
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Meat Production Off 


Fourth Year In Row 


HE American people, of neces- 
sity, ate less meat last year 
than at any time in the past 
decade. The reason was steadily 
declining meat production plus a 


| growing number of people who had 


to be fed. Domestic meat produc- 
tion in 1948 declined for the fourth 
successive year, the total output of 
20,941,000,000 pounds being the 
smallest volume since 1941.  Pro- 
duction in 1947 was 23,435,000,000 
pounds and in the record year of 
1944 was 25,178,000,000 pounds. 
However, as all time high prices 
were paid for many classes of ani- 
mals, the 1948 value of stock 
slaughtered for meat was placed at 
$9,234,400,000, not far below the 
record peak of $9,496,751,000 in 
1947. When the United States en- 
tered the war in 1941, the value of 


meat animals slaughtered was 
$3,439,359,000. In 1940 it was 
$2,453,239,000 


New high prices were established 
in markets for cattle and calves be- 
cause of shortages. Hogs brought 

« ‘ c 2% 
more per head than in any previous 
year, except 1947. For the tenth 
consecutive year the average price 
of cattle in the Chicago market 


DOLLARS 
300 


CATTLE CALVES 


250 


was above the preceding year. ‘The 
1948 average was $31.35 a hundred- 


weight compared with previous 
high of $26.25 in 1947. ~Anvall 


time top of $41.60 was established 
in September, as against $41.00 top 
in 1937; Demand dropped off 
after relatively cheap pork became 
available in November and_ top 
grade cattle tumbled from $41.60 
in September to $33.75 in late 
December. ‘The down trend con- 
tinued in early 1949. 


Hog Prices Slide 

Average price of hogs at Chicago 
dropped to $23.50 compared with 
a record high of $24.65 in 1947. 
This was the first decline in the 
annual hog average since 1944. 
However, a new all-time top price 
of $31.85 per cwt. was reached in 
late Summer, during the pork 
shortage. The previous high was 
$30.50 in 1947. The $17.85 spread 
between the highest and lowest 
prices for hogs was the widest on 
record. Prices ranged from $14 in 
April. and May for packing sows, 
to $31.85 for top quality hogs in 
August. 


Top price for lambs during 1948 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


DOLLARS 


SHEEP, LAMBS | ~0° 
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You’ve heard of hospitality, but have you ever sampled 
the Santa Fe kind of hospitality? 

Whether it’s starting a streamliner smoothly . . . 
serving you in the diner (Fred Harvey food, of course)... 
turning down crisp, cool sheets in your Pullman . . . 
adjusting your seat in a chair car. . . warming a bottle for the baby... 
Santa Fe people take real pleasure in serving you well. 

May we have the pleasure of serving you on your next trip through the 
colorful Southwest, between Chicago and California and Texas? 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


R.T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicaao 4 
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Outstanding Growth 
and Leadership 


During the past ten years, the growth of the 
Chicago industrial area in new industrial plant 
and equipment has been larger than in any other 


industrial area in the United States. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry has been a main constructive force in 


this growth. 


The Harris Trust wishes to congratulate the 
leadership of the Association on its success in 
administering and promoting so effectively the 
principles of wide participation and cooperative 
effort in attaining maximum benefits for the 


community. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 « Incorporated 1907 


115 West Monroe Street, Chicago 90 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper 
JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman, 

Allstate Insurance Company 


MARK A. BROWN 
Executive Vice-President 


THOMAS DREVER 


Chairman of the Board, 
American Steel Foundries 


FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
Chicago 
FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


Directors 


ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 

President, I/linois Central Railroad 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President, 
International Harvester Co. 
F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
JOHN McKINLAY 

Chicago 


FRANK McNAIR 
hicago 


A. H. MELLINGER 
Director, Ilinois Bell Telephone Co. 


CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
Vice-President 


GUY E. REED 
Vice-President 
PAUL S. RUSSELL 
President 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcl/vaine 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


manent connection. 


* Complete line of Life Insurance policy 
contracts from birth to age 65 with full 
death benefit on juvenile policy contracts 


from age 0. 


Streng, Progressive Company ® Older than 85 
ngsin California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michi 


The Country’s Most Friendly Company Offers: 


¢.Modern and attractive agent's and general 
-agent’s contracts to those looking for a per- 


¢ Complete line of Accident and Health policy 
contracts with lifetime benefits. 


e Individual Family Hospitalization contracts 
with surgical, medical and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


¢ Educational program for field man. 


Ohio and Wisconsin 


% ofall legal reserve life insurance companies ¢ Open. 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. Ashbrook, Vice President 


OF CHICAGO 


Director of agencies ¢ North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


* 


* 
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COMMERCE 
was $32.50, a new high, and com-~ 
pared with a previous high of $28 
in 1946. Average price for lambs 
was $25.15 against $23.15 in 1947. 
Production of lamb and mutton ~ 
dropped to 710,000,000 pounds in 
1948, compared with 802,000,000 
pounds in 1947, and was smallest 
since 1929. 

It was estimated that 119,682,000 
head of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep 
and lambs were butchered during 
1948, a decline of about 10,000,000 
from the previous year’s total and 
still farther below the 1944 record 
of 157,509,000 head. ‘The greatest 
drop was in cattle, which accounted 
for almost 4,000,000 head of the 
decrease. Hog numbers dropped 
almost 2,500,000 head. Output of 
beef tumbled from 10,429,000,000 
pounds in 1947 to 8,742,000,000 
pounds in 1948, the smallest in five 
years. Veal output was 1,363,000,- 
000 pounds against  1,599,000,000 
pounds in 1947. 

Production of pork for the year 
was 10,126,000,000 pounds against 
10,605,000,000 pounds in 1947. The 
record was 13,640,000,000 pounds in 
1943. Lard production in 1948 was 
esumated at 2,387,000,000 pounds 
compared with 2,427,000,000 pounds 
in 1947. 

Receipts of livestock at Chicago as pub- 
lished in the annual report by Union 


Stock Yards and Transit Company of Chi- 
cago; and valuation of the various species: 


CATTLE 
No. of Head Value 
194.8 See See ewe G694 795 $490,966,520 
|94 ick Fae ee - 2,089,433 459,580,537 
194 Ge 129591549 321,109,070 
1945 ee 9-390 676 336,771,282 
19440 ee 2939 899 286,835,566 
1948.22 eee ee 2,143,129 295,948,020 
CALVES 
194822225 187,645 $ 8,288,028 
he es Ole 10,975,610 
1946. 4 eee 194,243 6,151,128 
1945 ue 229,584 6,241,725 
[Oddo eee See Seo O 7 esr 7,485,579 
1943 fo = 216.899 5,779,791 
HOGS 
10490 ee ele S134 1 TF $205,776,650 
19275 eee 5317949 216,796,532 
046 ees Se 8541840 169,022,074 
[O25 eee Ree eee AT 681 GO 139,597,700 
1944 HLOLS099 205,857,771 
193 oe pee ee OO AT 216,839,342 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
1948 Pela! oe Ons 888,447 $ 21,393,447 
1947 968,094 20,718,750 
1946 __ 1,486,733 22,785,621 
194.53. 4 e 3 rate a 1,874,566 24,061,185 
UO Ge ys ee () OT 24,895,772 
1943 2-5 a Nes 2309 Si 30,313,204 
AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD OF 
LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 
CHICAGO 
1948 1947 1946 1945 
Cattle — $290.00 $219.95 $163.87 $140.86 
Calves... 44.00 40.47 31.67 27.19 
Hogs... 62.25 65.34 47.73 39.70 
Sheep, 
Lambs 24.25 21.40 15.33 12.84 


As 
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MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


TRADING volume on the Chi- 


cago Mercantile Exchange dipped 
slightly in 1948 from the previous 
year’s extraordinary high level, 


_ but continued to maintain a pace 


considerably above prewar levels. 


During the year, 148,300 carlots 
were traded as compared with 155,- 


. 


‘carlots in 1946. 


805 carlots in 1947 and _ 147,382 
‘This continuing 
high postwar volume compares 
with the 1930-39 average of only 
62,000 carlots. Highlight of the 
year was the unprecedented break 
in commodity prices, led by the 
decline in November butter futures. 


Shell eggs, traditionally the heav- 
iest-traded commodity, moved in a 
narrow range early in the year, 
gradually tending upward until 
mid-August, when the unusual 
amount of fresh eggs in the mar- 
ket, indications of a record corn 
crop and a general softening of all 
markets drove them from 53 cents 
foe cents = in late “September. 
Thereafter, prices recovered to 49 
cents, then dropped sharply to 401% 
cents at the close of the year. While 
trading volume in this commodity 
was impressive, the relative stability 
of the October egg future was more 
significant from the standpoint of 
futures markets. This contract 
moved within only a 600 point (6 
cents per dozen) range during nine 
of its 12-month cycle. 


Big Drop In Butter 


_ Butter occupied traders’ attention 
during most of the year with its 
unusual slump in the November 
future contract. Moving steadily 
upward in the first half of the 
year, it reached its apex in June. 
Reduced production, small ware- 
house stocks, the ECA program and 
good domestic demand, all com- 
bined to create this price advance. 


- However, as weather conditions 


proved ideal for pastures and a rec- 
ord corn crop, and general con- 
sumer resistance to high prices in- 
creased, conditions changed and 
butter began a contra-seasonal de- 
cline in mid-June, slipping from a 
high of 7934 cents to 57% cents in 
late October. 

Onion prices also fluctuated 
widely. During the first part of 
the year a drastic shortage of onions 
plus active demand resulted in an 
advance in the futures contract to 


“why WESTERN FELT? 


Ill Tell You Why...” 


It’s resilient — 
prevents the 
transmission of 
destructive vi- 
bration to deli- 
cate machinery 
by absorbing the 
shock. 


It’s versatile—is widely 
used as gaskets, pads, wash- © 
ers, weatherstripping, ther- 
macoustic insulation... in 
smallest precision instru- 
ments to massive engines. 


It’s firm—neither loses its 
shape nor frays .. . can be 
cut to tolerances measured 
by thousandths of an inch. 


Right! And don’t forget 
to mention that Western 
Felt has 47 years of expe- 
rience in the design and 
manufacture of superior 
felt shapes—that West- 
ern engineers are anxious 
to help you solve any 
problem involving the 
possible use of felt. Write 
“Western” today. 


It’s long-lived—incorpo- 
rates flexibility, compressi- 
bility, and resistance to 
water, age, heat, oil, alco- 
hol, sound. 
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SMASHING EFFECTS 


The selling impact of a well-written headline 
depends, finally, upon how it is set in type. 
RTK typographers use type to deliver the advertising 
message with maximum effect. Many advertisements set 
by RTK have won praise and prizes; but all are set 
to win and hold the reader’s buying attention. 


RTK 


RUNKLE*THOMPSON*KOVATS «INC 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
520 NORTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 10 


Available 
CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR 


A Builder with 35 years of experience, he has had supervision of im- 
portant phases of the construction of the Tribune Tower, Palmer House, 
Stevens Hotel, Wrigley Bldgs. and structures of equal importance throughout 
the U. S. And Canada. During the war, he was project manager in charge 


a building Navy Operating bases and Naval air stations outside the United 
tates. 


He offers his services as Consultant, Cost Analyst and Construction Su- 
pervisor for all manner of building work, to industrial, mercantile or manu- 
facturing concerns. Assignment of work can be assumed on a per diem— 
fee Or complete cost basis. He is available as above for special work or 
might consider permanent connection in Chicago. An_ interview can be 
arranged through Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Advertising, One North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, DEarborn 2-6424. j 
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the extremely high price of $6.60 
per 50 pound sack. This was fol- 
lowed by the importation of sub- _. 
stantial shipments of foreign onions, 
and the harvesting of a bumper 
crop. Buying interest slackened 
and prices declined to under the 
$1.00 mark before steadying. Inci- 
dentally, trading in onions con- 
tinues to increase sharply, having 
moved from 15,664,000 pounds in 
1946 and 24,852,000 pounds in 1947, 
to over 100,400,000 pounds in 1948. 


Apple Trading Begun 

The addition of apple futures in 
August to the list of commodities 
traded by the exchange meant that 
for the, first” time sayttneshmernuse 
could be marketed on a_ futures 
basis. While trading was small due 
to a late start and consequent min- 
imum hedging period, together 
with a lack of thorough under- 
standing by the trade, it was larger 
than trading in .onions during its 
initial year. With better industry 
knowledge of this type of trading, 
and a longer market period, it is 


| expected to grow considerably dur- 


ing 1949. 

Higher margins, keener competi- 
tion from other food stuffs, more 
rigid banking requirements and the 
uncertain political and business sit- 
uation all contributed to a substan- 
tial increase in the hedging of ac- 
tual goods during the year. Many 
merchants, fearful of the inflation- 
ary trend, felt it advisable to oper- 
ate on a reduced inventory basis. 
The end of the year found egg 
Storage stocks at the second lowest 
figure on record and butter storage 
well below average stocks. 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 


Shell Eggs 
(Cents per dozen in units of 18,000 dozen) 
Delivery Open High Low Close 
April, 1948 __. 46.90 50.25 46.90 48.75 
Oct. 19430 es 43.00 53.70 43.00 48.25 
Nov., 1948 __.. 50.00 53.50 44.15 49.90 
Dec., 1948 .. 51.60 52.75 40.50 40.75 
Jan., 1949 45.50 48.50 40.75 43.95 
Butter 
(Cents per pound in units of 19,200 
pounds) 
June, 1948 66:25. 77.75) 5622 7oN eran 
Nov., 1948 66.00 79.75 57.80 62.295 
Dec., 1948 7740 7740 57.95 62.25 
Jan., 1949 66.80 66.80 57.90 61.75 
Onions 
(Per 50-Ib. sack in units of 40,000 Ibs.) 
Febs, 1948 x2 4.31 - 95,75 3.809540 
March, 1948 __ 3.50 660 3.25 6.10 
NOVs, 3194375 VOOR 1902 smaies 1.31 
Jan., 1949 ___ 1.92 
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Expansion Of Bank 
Credit Halted 


HE postwar expansion of com- 

mercial bank credit in Chicago 

came to a virtual halt in 1948. 
Although loans and discounts of 
Chicago banks totaled $2,080,543,- 
000 at the end of the year, the 
highest level since the end of 1929 
when outstanding loans and dis- 
‘counts aggregated $2,106,168,000, 
the net gain over 1947 was only 
$18,070,000, or less than one per 
cent. In 1947 loans and discounts 
rose $341,342,000, or more than 19 
per cent. 


Chicago banks apparently were 
more conservative in credit policy 
than were banks generally. This 
is indicated by the fact that busi- 
ness loans of all weekly reporting 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System increased five per cent 
in 1948. 

The impact on business of the 
slowing down in bank credit ex- 
pansion was softened by the funds 
available from other sources, espe- 
cially insurance companies. The 
Federal Reserve Board reported 
that during the twelve months 
ended last October, life insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, 


CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBERS' EARNING ASSETS 


and savings and loan associations, 
increased their loans to private 
borrowers by almost $9,000,000,000. 
Of this amount about $4,000,000,- 
000 was lent to business borrowers, 
and $4,000,000,000 to property own- 
ers. Life insurance companies alone 
accounted for about $5,800,000,000 
of the $9,000,000,000 in credit ex- 
tended by these institutions.  Be- 
cause of the availability of these 
funds, the lack of major expansion 
in bank credit was not considered 
a serious business problem in 1948. 
Moreover, many business manage- 
ments curtailed their borrowings 
in the latter part of the year as 
evidence accumulated that sellers’ 
markets were coming to an end in 
many lines of business. 


Anti-Inflation Steps 


The Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Board con- 
tinued during 1948 their -efforts 
to place a brake on the inflation 
spiral by restraining bank credit. 
Although the Treasury and_ the 
Federal Reserve put increased pres- 
sure on banks, the effectiveness of 
their actions was open to question. 
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Write, telephone, or come 
in, if we can be of service 
to you and your clients on 
a Real Estate Mortgage 
loan or the construction or 
purchase of property, and 
mortgage refinancing. You 
are assured of complete, 
intelligent, personal co- 
operation. 

You get quick action, low 
interest, and the right term 
of years. 


PERCY WILSON 


MORTGAGE & FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


134 North La Salle St. 


Telephone CEntral 6-8270 


ENGINEERS 


Inspection ° Tests 
Consultation * Cement 
Concrete * Chemical 


Physical and Metallurgical 
Laboratories 


Robt. W. Hunt Co. 


General Offices and Laboratories 


175. W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 


WAbash 2-0872 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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GENERATORS 


For Every Industrial 
Need 
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In Stock for Prompt 
Shipment 


ARTHUR WAGNER 
COMPANY 


Electrical Engineers Since 1906 
1436 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
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MOnroe 6-7409 


CULLMAN SPROCKETS 


For 
Roller Block and 
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Over 80,000 in Stock. 


Special Sprockets 
Made to Order. 
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Send For Catalog 
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Five principal means were used by 
the treasury and reserve banks to 
carry out their tighter money pol- 
icy: 

rise in interest 
term government 


Allowing a 
rates on short 
securities. 

2. Raising rediscount rates of the 
Reserve Banks. 

3. Increasing reserve requirements 
of member banks. 

4. Draining off of bank reserves 
by the ‘Treasury. 


: ; hel 1948 1947 
5. Restoration of restrictions on January _....$ 8,636,871 $ 7,270,026 
consumer instalment credit. February — 7,449,095 6,387,837 
: March 9,325,877 8,079,357 
About mid-1947 the Treasury April 7,682,531 6,656,613 
esgic: ? May 7,686,858 7,307,505 
: pe mitted yields on short term ine 8.626.931 8,189,979 
government obligations to rise — July 8,146,429 7,722,659 
sharply, and further upward ad- a -——— 1,745,213 6,895,007 
e a . se = ete 275 5 5 
justments were effected in August, aoa ghee Spleen epee! 
1948. In December, 1947, the November ___. 8,098,951 7,842,355 
prices of government bonds were December 9,639,957 9,369,527 
permitted to decline to afford a Total eee $99,976 626 $92,156,820 
CHICAGO BANK STATISTICS 
(000 omitted) 
Loans and Total Cash Savings 
Discounts Deposits Resources Deposits 
1948 % $2,080,543 $8,040,294 $2,352,243 $1,697,090 
Leh zs DOI . 2,062,473 8,092,443 2,144,955 1,614,992 
il nal ELS a 2161S! 7,457,141 1,928,423 1,470,306 
we = Bete Sle 1,507,900 8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,969 
ia aa 1,320,483 7,688,678 1,702,045 991,689 
] 948 : 1,132,624 6,419,297 1,545,359 776,315 
ee ee 955,789 5,719,478 1,602,189 651,647 
te ; a4 1,108,252 4,584,604 1,796,297 631,690 
ee ent 823,713 4,177,846 1,797,187 648,925 
ee nee th Sa Se eee On 676,347 3,737,402 1,629,923 618,993 
ae Se ee PM hy 619,730 3,386,161 1,432,553 574,754 
an ten ee ee 729,313 2,978,181 1,079,365 549,980 
on - 720,089 3,142,671 1,046,594 508,172 
re Gente A os) Be om A b ol 534,477 2,805,902 978,374 460,341 
oe x 592,796 2,322,729 816,029 398,095 
ee is 623,746 1,790,070 681,271 314,714 
ates nee Merete CORT Le Be ag, o 731,050 1,782,513 742,441 299,047 
ee Stn elas eS ee ee 1,268,271 2,140,039 508,343 469,514 
me pein ee em tn 1,886,712 2,896,297 668,905 663,358 
DL Divastty cst NN Ate RN 2,106,168 2,836,274 657,993 684,976 | 
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2% per cent yield on the longest- 
term issues. These actions had a 
two-fold effect: they influenced a 
rise in money rates generally, there- 
by producing an increase in the 
cost of borrowing from banks; and 
they made the higher yielding gov- 
ernment securities more attractive 
as investments for banks. Presuma- 
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Today no part of the world is too distant to be a market for 
your goods and services, and many nations are producing goods 


and materials essential to your business. 


Today no part of the But as the world grows smaller the complexities of foreign trade 


increase. Rapid decisions must be made, based on an expert knowl- 


world is too distant edge of foreign conditions. 
to be a market In your overseas operations—wherever you do business— 
American National can be of help to you. Through specialized 
for your goods experience and knowledge . . . through established relationships 
with more than 1,200 leading banks throughout the world... 
our Foreign Department is admirably equipped to supply up-to- 
the-minute information—to interpret the foreign markets in terms 


and services. 


of what they mean to your business. 
We'll be glad to outline how our foreign banking service can help 


you. Just call on us for information. 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member-Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Now you can have fine televi- 
sion reception regardless of the 
current you use. The smartly 
styled Raytheon-Belmont 
Observer Television Receiver 
operates equally well on either 
AC or DC current. You have a 
brilliant picture in a large 
round surface and simplified 
pre-set tuning. 


@ AC or DC OPERATION 


@ EASY TUNING ON ALL 
12 TV CHANNELS 


@70 SQUARE INCH PIC- 
TURE SURFACE 


@ BRILLIANT PICTURE. UN- 
DISTORTED FM SOUND 


BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
5929 W. DICKENS AVE., CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 
Approved by Underwriters 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


AND APPARATUS Sacha 


“ There Is a Kloste ‘’Pure-Ore” 
Steel for Every Tool 
Complete Equipment and Die Purpose 
for Research and 


Send for descriptive literature. 
Testing LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 


- KLOSTER STEEL 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. CORPORATION 


1700 Irving Park Rd. 224-228 N. JUSTINE STREET 
Chicago 13, U.S.A. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
WEllington 5-8600 HAymarket 1-3450 
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bly both of these effects would tend 5 
to restrict bank credit expansion, 
but there is little evidence to prove 
that this occurred in any substan- 
tial degree. 

Rediscount rates of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks were raised 
twice in 1948 after having remained 
unchanged from the early part of 
1946. In January, 1948, the rate 
was raised to 114 per cent from one 
per cent, and in August it was 
boosted to 11% per cent. 

Reserve requirements of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem were increased approximately 
$3,000,000,000 during 1948. On 
February 27 the required reserves 
against demand deposits of Central 
Reseve City banks in Chicago and 
New York City were increased to 
22 per cent from 20, and on June 
11 the rate was raised to 24 per 
cent. In September, reserve require- 
ments of all member banks were 
increased. For Central Reserve 
City banks in Chicago and New 
York City the ratio went to 26 
per cent, for Reserve City banks 
the increase was to 22 per cent 
from 20, and for the Country banks 
the new required reserves were 16 
per cent instead of 14. For all 
banks, required reserves against 
time deposits were increased to 7% 
per cent from 6, 


Offset To Reserve Gains 

The $3,000,000,000 increase in re- 
quired reserves was approximately 
offset by gold and currency inflow, 
and Federal Reserve purchases of 
government securities from non- 
bank investors. In other words, the 
raising of reserve requirements was 
sufficient only to immobilize the 
increase in reserves arising from 
gold imports, the return flow. of 
currency to the banks, and the in- 
crease in deposits brought about by 
sales of government bond holdings 
by insurance companies and other 
investors to the Reserve Banks and 
the lending of these funds to busi- 
ness and other borrowers. 

The ‘Treasury Department con- 
tinued in 1948 its efforts to restrict 
bank credit by draining off excess 
reserves of the banks. This was 
accomplished by withdrawing funds 
from commercial banks and using 
them to retire government securities 
held by the twelve Reserve banks. 
During the early months of the 
year the Treasury had a large ex- 
cess of cash operating income over 


mee 


ae 
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“cash outgo, but even though the 
excess dwindled = in succeeding 
months, and was replaced by a net 
cash loss in two months, the Treas- 
ury in July, August and November 
drew against its deposits in com- 
mercial banks to retire bills held 
=by the Reserve Banks. Operations 
of the Treasury during those three 
months drained about $1,000,000,- 
- 000 of reserve funds from the com- 
~mercial banks. 

By selling some of their huge 
holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities, commercial banks were in 
a position to meet the increases in 
required reserves demanded by the 
Federal Reserve as well as replace 
-the reserves taken away by the 
Treasury’s program. During the 


first eleven months of 1948, com- , 


mercial banks sold about 61% bil- 
lion dollars of government securt- 
ties. 


Credit Sales Re-controlled 


The reimposition by the Federal 
Reserve of controls over consumer 
instalment credit, effective Septem- 
ber 20, 1948, reflected concern over 
the rapid growth of this form of 
credit during 1948 to heights far 
beyond any reached in the past. 
Instalment loans to finance pur- 
chases of automobiles figured prom- 
inently in this increase and were a 
major target of the new restrictions. 
Despite the renewal of consumer 
credit controls, loans of this type 
continued to increase in the final 
months of 1948. 


The interplay of the various 
forces and policies affecting banks 


during 1948 were reflected in the 


year-end statistics for Chicago banks. 
While loans and discounts were 
slightly higher for the year, total 
deposits dipped $52,149,000,  de- 
spite an increase of $82,098,000 in 
time deposits. 

Cash resources of the Chicago 
institutions showed an increase of 
$207,288,000, but holdings of U. S. 
Government and government guar- 
-anteed securities were reduced 
$252,869,000. In 1947, holdings of 
government securities had declined 
$29,405,000. 


The impact of the war and 
government financing on Chicago’s 
banks was strikingly illustrated by 
a comparison of 1948 year-end sta- 
tistics with those at the end olf 
1929. While loans and discounts 
were approximately equal on both 
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Get your copy NOW and STOP CRIME LOSS! 


ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS, and hundreds more, are 
contained in the newly published 28-page book, “‘Crime Loss 
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kinds of crime losses and the best loss prevention methods. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK. It’s the most profitable half hour’s 
reading any business owner can do. Mail the coupon now and 


get your FREE copy. . 
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dates, total deposits were only 

THE $2,836,274,000 in 1929 as compared 

; with $8,040,294,000 in 1948, and | 

CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPANY ; cash resources olf $657,993,000 in 

tA te. announce . the earlier year compared with 
PE $2,352,243,000 in 1948. 

The high level of business ac- 


their appointment G4 Gan tivity and the higher price level 
in Chicago during 1948 were re- 

i increase of bank debits 

AUTHORIZED DEALER ENGINEERS || {5. chs year ca 900.076.6300 


REBUILDERS $92,156,820,000 in 1947. During 
the latter part of 1948 there was 


CERTIFIED SERVICE SHOP and a narrowing of the margin by which 


DISTRIBUTORS monthly debit figures exceeded the 


of con Donde month a year cae 
ALLIS-CHALMERS oa | ee 


We are going places together. You know the Allis-Chalmers GENERATORS 


M.G. SETS- 
ete SAVINGS AND LOAN 
SWITCH BOARDS Gene eens briskness in the 

housing market again elevated 
SRIUce the volume of mortgage loans writ- 
reliable service to Industry that has made us the ’‘First source HOISTS ten by Chicago's Savings and loan 
for 38 years for quality electrical equipment”. associations in 1948. At the same 
time, share capital moved upward 
in all three categories of federal, 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC COMPA NY insured state, and non-insured Cook 
County savings and loan associa- 

1318 W. CERMAK ROAD CHICAGO 8, ILL. tions. The number of Federal as- 
PHONE: CAnal 6-2900 sociations remained unchanged at 

50; the number of insured state 
associations increased from 72 to 
80; and the number of non-insured 
associations declined from 51 to 48.— 
Total mortgage loans of federal 
associations increased from $248,- 
| 948,526 -at the end of 1947 to $284,- 


reputation for building equipment that is engineered right and 
built to last. You know the reputation of Chicago Electric Com- 
pany for giving dependable service and handling quality equip- 
ment. Now, six Allis-Chalmers lines are at your disposal. Also, 
we are now an Allis-Chalmers Certified Service Shop. This two- PUMPS 


fold expansion is in keeping with Chicago Electric’s policy of 


71 YEARS 882,922 at the end of 1948, while 
OF SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ARE those of insured state associations 
BEHIND THESE CHICAGO RAWHIDE PRODUCTS: increased during the same period 
SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHERS from $187,637,731 to $232,121,848. 
Packings - Washers - Gaskets fi \ The c i ass ery ane 
rb ae ie eA fi, Ene combined assets of federal asso ; 
Leathers - Aprons and related items. clations increased from $322, 700,316 
SIRVENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER to $358,759,392 during the year, — 
Diaphragms - Boots « Packings and insured state association assets 
askets alve Cups + and many : 9 
See eae ; vue om $233,568,035 to $280,- 
PERFECT OIL SEALS ‘ 
Madetin altwide erariety toctiepes Total assets of 48 non-insured : 
aad sie clncnd peda) construc- Cook County savings and loan asso- 
nae every type of mechanical ciations increased to $30,194,801 
RAWHIDE PRODUCTS as of December 31, 1948, from $27-= 
Hammers ~ Mallets + Mauls - Gears 472,787 for 51 associations at the 
Pinions - Belt Lacing and Pins « mis- Ye {hoN end of 1947, 


cellaneous products. 


Federal Associations 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE Dec.31, Dee. 31, 


| 1948 1947 


Manufacturing Company Nui a0 

1229 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois Mesaanens : 50 50 
PES else | Mortgage Loans - $284,882,922 $248,948,596 _ 

Share Capital __ 297,553,797  260.428'539 
Total Assets _. 358,759,392  3292°700.316 _ 

Insured State Associations 
Number of 
Associations __ 80 72 


Mortgage Loans _.$232,121,848 $187, 637,731 
Share Capital _ 225,570,041 188,245,168 
| Total Assets _. 280,259,732 233,568,035 
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You can depend on UNIVERSAL for complete facilities to render 
fast, efficient service and cooperation in solving your transportation 
insurance problems. Do as the largest brokers for important corp- 


orations are doing—place your business—no matter how big—with 


this experienced transportation insurance organization. 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC., MANAGERS 


1045 Insurance Exchange Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


HE aggressive program of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange to 
strengthen its position as a Sseé- 


regional exchanges would become — 
better known among investors and 
have a better market if they were 
listed on a central exchange repre- 


curities market produced further , 
tangible results in 1948. Although senting a strong concentration of 
1948 was a year in which the vol- middle western corporations. The 
ume of brokerage and investment broader market, in turn, would aid, 


transactions was relatively low, the 
number of shares traded on the 
Chicago Stock seach increased 
by 1,000,000 shares, or 15 per cent, 
to 7,525,000, from 6,52 abt shares 
in 1947. The dollar value of the 
shares traded was $212,042,777, a 


the future financing of the corpora- 
tions. 

Proponents of consolidation re- 
gard it as an effective solution to 
one of the most serious problems 
of regional exchanges — the re- 
peated loss of their most actively 


COMPLETE STOCKS gain of $30,508,865, or 16 per cent, jraded issues to the New - York 
TELEVISION. RADIO, AND over 1947. Stock Exchange. Aside from the 
ELECTRONIC. COMPONENTS The exchange gained 15 new prestige of a “Big Board” listing, 
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member firms during the year to 
bring the total number to 172. Six 


corporate managements are recep- 
tive to proposals that they list their 


@ Condensers e@ Meters 
ee eercts sd st of the new members were partner- securities on the New York Stock 
ranstormers onnectors : . . 
@ Relays @ Controls mm ships and nine were corporations, Exchange or the New York Curb 
Se 


ee INC. 


311 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 12 
PHONE: CANAL 2525 


bringing the total number of part- 
nerships to 121 and the number of 
corporation members to 51. 

Seventeen memberships changed 
hands during 1948, at prices rang- 
ing from a low of $2,000 to a high 
of $3,600. The final transaction 
of the year was at $2,700, which 
compared with a final price of 
$2,000 in 1947. 


Exchange because of the argument 
that the company and its stock- 
holders will benefit from broader 
markets. Studies made by the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange have proved 
that frequently the trade in a stock 
declines when it is listed in New 
York because, for one reason or 
another, it is unable to compete 
for attention with the hundreds of 


A new “clearing by mail” plan big corporations already listed. 
Was inaugurated by the exchange 
KLEIN TOOLS in 1948 to enable out-of-town mem- Six-City Meetings 
ber firms to deal directly on the ; 
exchange without the necessity of Representatives of stock eis 
having a Chicago correspondent changes in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


for 
LINEMEN 


ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


firm act for them. At the end of 
the year, 16 out-of-town members 
were using the new system and sev- 
eral others were considering it. 

Overshadowing — other develop- 
ments in potential benefits was the 
proposal by the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change last year that a number of 
middle western stock exchanges 
consolidate to form a single ex- 
change with headquarters in Chi- 


cago. ‘The advantagse of such a 


consolidation created immediate in- 


that se- 
listed on one of the 


terest. It was recognized 
curities now 


CHICAGO STOCK 


St. Louis, New Orleans, and Minne- 
apolis, have met with Chicago 
Stock Exchange officers to discuss 
the proposed consolidation. 

Securities of 263 companies were 
available for trading on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange at the end of 
1948. ‘The securities consisted of 
306 issues, represented by 737,277,- 
847 outstanding shares and $787,- 
802,600 par value of bonds. Com- 
parable figures a year earlier were: 
269 companies, 321 issues, 669,756,- 
853 shares, and $715,691,155 par 
value of bonds. 


RANGE IN 1948 
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Div.Pd. Vol. High Low Last Chge 

Abbott Laboratories $2 40 200 7034 70 ‘ 

. 7 2 4 3 1083/4, 95) 

Acme Steel Co. 4.00 370-54 455, Ae: ~131, 

are ats: Cove) aD: 90 2970. 1534 13 13 Gs 1% 
Admiral Corp. a RE One. ee eT 855 84002 2925 TV ly 6 
coal | |) oe Advance Alum. Gast. Corp. Al 22600 a 39), ee thegan 
Aetna Ball & Roller Bear. Co. 1.00 18300 1214 914 10y, == vA 

Soke es Alleghany Corp. * ‘ bat eS, en ae 33042 4 ne 21, = ¥, 
elmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Allied Taba lnGae cS te ee LCC) 19900 =. 265% : 173; — 81, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Covel : ee 60 100 2634 oe 2634 — 81, 
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Div. Pd 
Bemericdnmy NI TIIMeS™ tretetien pee ee 
) Amer. Rad. & Std. San. Corp. * 1.50 
Pee ucomsteel Go. 2 seen 2.00+ 
Bulecmelielwe scl eles Co. 025 Sees et 9.00 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* 3.50 
BeeronteseCO~ (Lyra veo wl .90 
Armour &, Co. (Ill.) $6 Pre Pid... «6.00 
Asbestos Mfg. Co. eee ee 
PesOClaves iL Vry COm te cere ke eT 2.37 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe RR* 8.00 — 
Saubtcya broductseCOLpi <8 50 
aeeutomatic: Washer, Co. 
Meer cOaite. Corp. So ee ee G0 
B 
Bee TCO mW: Eline <. eetnes ne 1.50 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. GomcA: Wrest 1.20 
Ecotiansblessinm. Copp e staan Se 4.00 
BESICLe MO, COnn ee eee EE eee SS 150 
BendiaAviation Corp... “3.00 
penonOrieBVeWr= COnp. 296 a2. Ls 50 
Bevmlehem=esteel Corp. (Old) * — 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ey) ogee Me a 2.40 
SlkecmeNL Ore GOS seen ae AO 
-Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. = ee ee rd) 
money Corps Geo. Wi) ne ee co) 
Borg-Warner are Bere re es 4.50 
Brach & Sons, E. J. - 3.50 
Bruce Co., E. é Com (Old) ~ 50 
Bruce Co., E. L. Com (New) ~ ree 01 5 
Burd Piston RS OC O eee eee ee See. 100 
EGON Dixien COnps gee ee 175 
Butler Bros. 
C 
AeA AGIATACILIG  RURV eee 125 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. ee: 
Keastlemec Go: 0A. Mi) 28 eee re 3.0) 
Central & South West Corp. - ss ali) 
Went sii Sec, Corp, — oe ha = 
Cent. Ill. Sec. Corp. $1. 50 Pref Bho 
Went States” Pascal. Corp... Pid = === oe 
Certain-Teed Prod. Corp. * fae nad See 130) 
inecker, GabeMis. Corp. ee = Se 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. —_ 1.40 
Chgo. So. Air Lines Inc. MUG. : 
Chicago Corp. Di). Se eee 
Chicago Corp., Pies re 3.00 
G@hicaso, Corp. bid. Galled Stk === 3.00 
Chgo. Elec. Mfg. Co., “A” E 4.00 
Chgo. Milw. St. Paul & Pac ‘Ry eee 
ieheow Rog las) Pace RR = —— 3.00 
Ghego. “Towel —Co.,Com. 2... 5.00 
Chgo. Towel Pfd. Conv. Le 7.00 
Chgo. Yellow Cab Co. Inc. Say = 1.00 
Chrysler Corp. pe ahs oe ee 4.00 
ASnitese SeGVice, (CO. se. 3.00 
Club Alum. Prod. Co. 85 
@oleman= Con Ince. = =.= = 1.65 
olumbiasGassoystem * 2-2 = 2 = HO 
Commonwealth Edison Co. .-______- 14214 
Wonsumer@ CO! 258s es es = 
COMNINSS “Cy a= = ee 2.50 
ieontimentale Mo. Corp:* | S42 2 es 
CRIES CLO a a 3.00 
Rear ciseetoi gin tine yy INC. eee we 
fer chicsme Von te CONp) Speer ee ae 
PCC Ome scm (GOs ee an Zao 
Dodge Mfg. Co. SS ey 
Doehler Jarvis Corp. eee ee ee 2.50 
Momestics Credits Corps Avs = op 
Laicinar ute Q bunks iW a\ ey oe ee ee 
akhy IPay er (Clog. fe Se 12.00 
Elgin National Watch Co. ibe ae ee 
Farnsworth Tele & Radio Corp.* ——-—— Tees 
Eatzesimons s Connell D & D == 1.00 
Moun Millseot Amer, Inc’ 222.225 = 1.00 
Hour- Wheel Drive’ Auto Co. —2_-_- 60 
Hox Brewing Co., Peter... me 
ieenenal Amer.) Lians, GOLnpi 9.20 
General Candy Corp. =... 1.50 
iPenenal pitlec, GOn* f= ee 1.70 
iGeneralekinance COLp.. = ee 20 
General Finance Corp., 5% Pfd ——-- 50 
General Motors Corp. ——--------—--—-- aa 


232007 


80277 
119106 
100 
38750 
1000 
10329 
13150 
11800 
96080 


850 
1450 
7950 

22062 
12021 
41200 
719 
76264 
21700 
5685 
21500 
33631 
8600 
2800 
5450 
8900 
6650 
43252 


37265 
30100 
3500 
135447 
16400 
10400 
220 
21271 
100 
5550 
4000 
156005 
6350 
987 
2291 
18262 
8411 
1860 
841 
300 
68132 
40100 
4000 
7000 
42716 
335598 
2790 
1250 
36674 
100 
140 
125399 


100 
14500 
11388 
38000 


700 
1716 
2000 


3959 
1850 
23350 
11350 
27450 


5848 
2310 
108022 
6750 
550 
123762 
11097 


66 
1414 


Low 
61% 
124, 
23% 
14774 
3014 
65% 


P\d5Y 
Loa 


* 


SEeley 3-1692 


WESTERN 
RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137-2157 WALNUT ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


SERVICE TO THE 
PROFESSION 


Corporations! Trusts!! Indi- 
viduals! For each problem in 
financing, for each unusual 
situation — we will try to 
arrange a mortgage in your 
best interests. 


105 S.LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO CEn. 6-2545 
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®@ This is an ideal source of 

F supply—large enough, ex- 
- | perienced enough and well 
ee ate equipped to handle prompt- 
: ly any requirement for me- 
chanical springs—small 

[ enough to wantto doa good 
job for you. Your inquiries 
[2 invited. 


Phone.. VOW / 


$ 


ats SaecnanaSea a 


Es | Illinois Coil Spring Co. 
be 4 2100 N. Major Avenue 
4 Chicago 39, Illinois 


Div. Pd. 
Gibson Refrigerator Co. 129 
Gillette Safety: Razon, Go; see 3.00 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. a ees 371% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 4.00 
Gossard Co., H. W. —.-- fs 1°75 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. * a 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock ae 
Hall Prin tines Coe VV 2p heen eee 1.25 
Hammond Instruments Cons ee ee 1.00 
Harnischfeger Corp. ——— Sekt P25 
Heileman Brew Co., Cap. (Old) 1.004 
Heileman Brew Co., Cap. (New) ———-.- 1.00 
Hein-Werner Motor Parts —...___-_.... 1.10 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co. 4.00 
Horders, Inc. Sat Nia oe pled Mi AEE 1.50 
Hormel & Co., Geo. A 2.50 
Hubbell, Harvey, Inc. (Old) A0+ 
Hubbell; Hanvey, Inc. (New) == === 2.40 
Hupp Corp. 2 fd : : 
DINO1s Bricks COpee 325 
THASGent.” Rats) GCOne- 82s s eee Paes 
Ind==Pneuslools Cons LGstor Gap. eer 
Indranay Steel Prods Cons ane 124 
Indiana Steel Prod. Co., Stk. Pur, Wa 22 
Indranapolis) POW.er sce tee ese 1.50 
International Harvester (Old) 300+ 
International Harvester (New) 70 
Interstate Pwr GossGn idee eee 
Lron™Eiréman—V I Green ee ee ee OO) 
J 
“PUEEABS FOWN RS LOLS a Lik Caen eae 
Jim Brown Stores, Inc. Pfd —..1/20 share Pfd 
K 
Katze Drug e Cos eee ens Sees eee eee 50 
Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. —_....... 45 
Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. 5% Pfd.___ 5.00 
Kimberly = Clarks Corp ay see eG 
1 
Lacledes Gass hights Co_* saan .20 
LaSallegixty) UN Lygee = eee eee ee ae 7214 
Leath= &7 Co: ee ee 0 
Leath#koiCo:,. Gum ge id Sean ees et) 
Libby sMcNeiless ib byges. =e 7 
Lincoln Printin os Conse. een See) 
Lincoln Printing Co., $3.50 Pfd —....__ 3.50 
Lindsays Liphtw&s Chena Coma ee 2.60 
Lindsay Light & Chem. Co., Pfd. __ sao 0 
Lines Material™ Cos 2 ete ae eee PR ONT () 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. Ho.00 
M 
Mapess Consie Mice Cones. amen 3.00 
Marshall hields kao ae ee 2.00 
Marshall Field & Co. 414% Pfd ______ 4.25 
Martiny Cov Glentin Iie eee een a 
Mickelberry's) Food «Prod. Co, 225.) nas 
Middle West Corp fee ek oe end (1) stock 
Middle West Gorp a BS-Dis tren a! 
Miller’ & hare Vel Ceo een eet OnE) 
Millers &Harte$ li: Prs bid eee nee ICCC) 
Minneapolis Brewing: Comes oe 1.50 
Modines Mfo.S Co. as aes ee en 2.00° 
Monroe Chem. Co. _ Beet 5 oe eee EO 50 
MontoesyGhéem Col Pid sae 3.50 
Montgomery) Ward. Su Consme. aan ee 3.00 
Muske Motors pecm Gow ClavA een ees 2.00 
N 
Nachman Corp. 1.75 
Nash-Kelvinator Corps* (he 2 ae re 1.40 
National Cylnider Gas Co. Ae 807 
National Pressure Cooker (Old) 2S ee 
National Pressure Cooker (NEW) (ese ee 
National sStandard «Con maeen a amen 2.00 
New. York Central (R.R> Co. "ht ae 
Italie Speeveey Wavel, thie 2.00 
North American) Cars Gos eee 2.50 
North American. Co. sass cee 75 
Worth, AmeritannCos* 20 aitee eae 15+ 
Northwest-Bancorporation ze eg DE eee ie 1.00 
North West. Util Co..7% Pid”. a ee 
North West Util Co. 196% pio Lien pee eee 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. Se 1.00 
O 
Oak. Mig.Co: in a. 5 a 2 one ea 80 
Ontario Mfg. Co. ____ 50 
Packard Motor Car Co.* _ ey! 


Vol. 
90650 
28244 

3050 
19780 
10450 
46569 
52700 


100 
33850 
4900 


550 
16698 


19600 
29635 
28800 
12000 
1864 
3540 
10674 
56734 
440 
225 


COMMERCE 
Net 
Last Chge. 
9%, + 14% 
313%, — 44% 
844 — % 
4244 — 1% 
16354 — 2% 
27%, — 2% 
lAVgs ==? 
14 =e 
10 — 1% 
18 = 5x4 
314 + 7% 
1614 New 
9 yes 
4934 —1314 
16 Oa 
4444 + 2% 
34/6 enn 
20, New 
2 mate 23% 
LI Vee Sele 
304g — 1% 
183, — 1% 
5 = 25 
ly — % 
225%, + 14% 
99 +10 
2634 New 
6% + 1% 
17 pos 
5) of ag 
5 ele 
7 — 73% 
10 + 214 
90 0 
21 = 3% 
5 + i 
7 + \& 
113%, — 6% 
38 tS 
84 — 1% 
15 +256 
51 — 18% 
50% + 53%, 
15 17 ae 
23 samy) 
1734 — 454 
37 — 2% 
221% Se laa 
98% — ] 
1034 — 4 
10 Taree, 
lly — 3% 
6% New 
103%, + %&% 
1444, + \&% 
13% — 5 
243) emt 
414 0 
42 =e G 
5444 — ly 
29%, -— \% 
121, ced. 
1454° —<3 
11 — 2% 
3814 +. 1% 
1014 New 
30 — 5% 
12% 154 
203%, — 37% 
30 bee 
1554: =i 
15% — %&% 
23 + 1,4 
156 +1014 
177 +12 
164 + Y% 
% + 
15 15) 
4. 


= 
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: Div. Pd. Vol Hi é : 
| Pan Amer. Airways C - . igh Low Last Chge. 
| Paramount vEhes ee Fo er ls re eS ily, 814 Cees 
SeekorgPen,. Cos 4.00 6280-261, 184 23 2 Gd r rt] 
Hetcabody Coal Co. Th ot enh eee 
Peabody Coal Co., 6% Pfd 610 a Cerne Ve 
meabody Coal Co., 5% Pfd : 56150 a BD 907% —11%, 
Penn Elec. Switch Co. “A” ss eA eeeld 19 New qd g U qd 0 r S 
Penn. Gas & Elec. Corp. eye SO haat Ps UE eeg 
Pennsylvania RR Got ee ee 1.00 aan 24% 2 23 , Vy IMMEDIA TE DELIVER y 
Peoples Gas Lt & Coke Co. 5.62V/, 1996 BY at ND Te 
Bert Cola Cotte ‘491, 81815 a 2 wae 
; Perfect Circle Corp. Freee Sh ; 4310 a Me ‘ eae 
BE Leia Cone eh et e199 2 13/4 934 9357, ~— 2 
Beeisiccecacce. =. ih POETS a ee nee 
Serre Corp igen ee job ae : 6% = 4 
Mingling * slo 8. O09 a 
oS eee 2.00 5350 45 4254 447% — 73, 
ys ag See a sere ie eee ee 81025 4214 251% 305% + 1% 
PA ChMmO ase CO ssn see Ses LS ioe 390 9414 82 8614 ll 
Beadion GOnp.- Ol Americal *) 2 s8 2 30 1221 Bl 
Radio Keith Orpheum Corp.* — 60 pee? he me ee o ™% 
feeath. Packing Co. 2 1.40 AGE ACY REL a Sig apy ee nee 
e cue BiccleC orp. t-te: 225+ 75072 3334 223% 55g = ie 
Call rues nC" ee a ee A Pe 15670 1 45 43/, Neo 
St. Louis Nat’l Stockyards ___. 2.00 EO MOD 30 
<a ! BVA LES 
mea Pec) Co. ee 2.80 13350 3414 271% ae + % Operates 
Benenleys Distillers * "422 2.00 2798  323/, 265; 994/, News The Other 
peer Curins Co. 1.25 H650 1 1034 1034: — 414, Writes 
AS MERR OG DUC Kom acl Om eae anse oe eee ee 25 “pe 
oo Sia SCC ean ima aoe Nate WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 
; 4 Showin he Verifie n 
Beelgar Prod, Corpes 1.15 43600 3434 25 26 — 5% Whhhelding Tax-—-Furnbohed in Weekly, Bi 
tes penis (Of 5 oo eee SS .90 16900 1444 1134 13 — ¥ weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly” 
inclai NGG OT Per ee oe Be 2.00 235036 321 15 Wy ‘ 
pocietya brand, Glohtes| Inc. 32 80 16550 a 6 Be = ae BOE STEMS 
Boa Read Lathe Work: PeGssg we siecmelaye 7 wes 44.\-| (homink: ReguletOveetiney Stas 
| L athe Works “ 14550 29 20 20 = 7 Z > 
BDI ROM aL) Cop cere mere eee See A ae ae 47150 ‘14 71 WV, == Aly ali 
Mectand: Dredging Corp. ____________-_.. 25 94051 31, on ay = 2) Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
Mest’d Forgings Corp. _______ 571.00 3000 Ee 1115 5 0Us all 134 3458-A North Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
) aa Oil Co. (Ind.) Fc, ea aah a. Melber “Oley + as} 36% 394% — 3% 
a St’ OUECo-c(N.].) i eee 2 AUP 69957 923% 694% 738% — 5% 
oe oe Spans (Oita = eee Oa 1.25 10969 15%, lly 4% + % 
“2 eis TNS oCak | OC a Mee ele ee a 3.00 100 26% 2614 26% + ly 
Stewart Warner Corp. Peei0 2 15692 5 16, AD 18 
DSLOMemCONtATIMC Im OOl)) yea ee 80 53700 hh 57, af = Sy 
Dionne sb irnitures Corps ss 1.00 1450 1814 13% 134% — 4% 
Studebakers Corp et: ee en Ee 1.75 80029 29 163% 203, —- %&% 
Sumer (Cone, aes See eee 2.50 12600 3614 277, 35% + 44 
Sunstrand Mach. Tool Co. (Old) es; 23600 271% 19% 25 aie sa 
Sundstrand Mach. Tool Co. (New) —-—-- 50 27790! 13 10 i New 
Seren OY XO yt ee 65 182100 =-153 91 NGA. == 3 
: 7 Vg V/s Vs 
Byer Uan cae CO nye ee se ee Ee 2.60 90941 3674 2814 28% — 5iz% 
Suit Teenie) Sea en ee 40 Ms PR a a2 el 
Ae 
Rttscast (0 apaere nw i ee a EN 3.00+ 39138 67 D2Ya0 28 — 64% 
sehor-Corp. 23050 21% 413 134%, — 84 
Trane Co. : 28950 37 201232 en li2l/5 
POSES. LaSalle, St. Corp., Inc) 2. 2.50 9900 48 43% 44 = SB 
U 
Union Carbdie & Carbon (Old) --- 2.00 16347 12574 933% 125144 124% : 
Union Carbide & Carbon (New) -——---- 1.00 111324 438% 37 413 New A . . 
United Airlines, DO te ae ts a ae al ge eS I ee ee 13927 19 914 115% Bad 5 jndusirial png Reside ia 


127249 4 2 2,—-— Y% lighting fixtures. 
94140 8774 6754 701% — 8 


United Corp. * 
em SreStecl) COLp! . se 


Industrial and Residential 


Walgreen Co. = 1.85 200. 31 31 3] 0 electrical supplies. 
Western Union Tel. Co. “A” 1.00 200 20% 165%, 165% — 3 . 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp. —-—----------—- 125 44843 3314 235% 2514 — 5 . i 
MTeboldta stores; INC.) 2... 1.20 6400 1854 1234 1234, 17%, . Coniactots electrical 
Wieboldt Stores Inc., $4.25 Cum Pfd___ 4.25 1082 85 TA Ta Wig supplies. 
\Oisi krone. WS (Olek, i) Wren ee 2.00 98936 17% 10% 113% — 2% | # } ‘ 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. ------------—-- 50 72000 1154 10 104 —- %\|p ©@ Electrical appliances and 
wiggle Liver 2 ee ee 1.00 3250 14 10 10 — 33, specialties. 
us a 
Yates Amer. Mach. Co. —--------------- 1.00 13600 164 12% 13% — % | & F 
*Admitted to unlisted trading privileges under Sec. 12 (f) of the SEC Act of 1934. , 
+Plus stock. (1) 1% share of Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv. Co. Common. 
RIGHTS 
Columbia Gas System _-_-------—-—---—--— 41626 14/64 8/64 14/64 : ELECTRICAL SUPPLY co. 
Central & Southwest Corp. —--—-—-----—---— 191100 1/32 1/256 1/256 : 663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Peoples Gas Lt & Coke oa ee 54270 1 9/16 11/16 14/16 Chicago 6, IMlinois 
Bea Lili f es cies an en, 11692 6/32 2/32 5/82 3 
ANpover 3-1500 


Amer. Tel & Tel 234 1957 —-—-----— 140000 10814 108% 10814 +12 15 TRUNK LINES « NO WAITING! 
Fairbanks Morse 234 Deb. —-----------—--~- 4000 96% 9614 964% + 1% Y 
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Locate your warehouse, 


your office and/or laboratory in 
NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


A prestige address at 444 or 445 Lake Shore Drive 


Chicago’s largest and best located terminal buildings. 


This is our setup: 


MAIN BUILDING: a million and a quarter square 
feet from 365 to 589 E. Illinois St. You’d have 
your office and warehouse in company with 
over 70 great concerns. Railroad cars to your 
door, C&NW, free reciprocal switching; direct 
tunnel connection for LCL shipments. Plenty 
of room for trucks. 383 elevators. Low insur- 
ance. Heavy floor load. 


CLYBOURN AVE. BUILDING. Chicago’s newest public 
warehouse building on the near North Side. 200,000 square 
feet for general storage at 2734 N. Clybourn Ave. C&NW 
and CMStP siding, free reciprocal switching, covered plat- 
forms for truck loadings. Heavy floor load. Sprinklered. 

BURNSIDE IN TRANSIT building at 95th and Cottage Grove. 
For carload movement in and out. 100,000 square feet. 


Unlimited floor load. Entirely operated with mechanical 
equipment and _ pallets. 


E. SOUTH WATER ST. downtown house for pool cars both 


in and out. 


WESTERN AVE. DOCK TERMINAL for barge ship- 


ments to and from New Orleans and between. 


For rates and complete information, please phone: 
SUperior 7-5606 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
444 Lake Shore Drive 


SPUR and 
SPIRAL 


EXTERNAL 
and 
INTERNAL 


GEARS 
PINIONS 
RACKS 
SECTORS 
SPLINES 


merts F INSTRUMENT | | MANSEN \&Y 
ners EB Yet WORKS | | TACKING MACHINES 


CAMERAS 


GEAR 
REDUCERS 


Ete, 


Factory & Office 
2815 W. IRVING PARK RD. 
CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


IRving 8-6800 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small Parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, ete, Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 1%” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MEG. Co. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 


. 
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Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


these customer tendencies will af- 
fect business this year is one of the 
uncertainties reflected in the finan- 
cial markets and, to some extent, 
in residential building. But even 
after considerable reduction, de- 
mand will be large enough to sus- 
tain a “very high level of trade 
and industrial activity.” Cautious 
optimism, it says, can be supported 
by many significant facts. 


Group insurance 
has come to be an 
accepted part of a 
company’s indus- 
trial relations pro- 
gram, the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland declares. The question 
now is, what becomes of the em- 
ploye’s group insurance _ policy 
after he retires? Who pays the 
premium, company or individual? 

After a sampling of its 1,200 
members, the association estimated 
that “more and more firms’ are 
assuming the obligation of carry- 
ing the employe’s group insurance 
policy, at least in part. Nearly 
50 per cent of the companies paid 
premiums for retired personnel. 
Twenty-three per cent simply con- 
tinued the policy, the company 
paying; others reduced the policy 
or limited company payment to 
employes with a required number 
of years service. Only three per 
cent had no group life plan of 
any kind. 


More Companies 
Pay Retired Em- 
ploye’s Insurance 
Premiums 


Both labor and 
Sees No Labor, Management are 
Management Fight on the same side 
On Fundamentals of the bargaining 
table when they 
talk about their fundamental goals, 
according to a recent Twentieth 
Century Fund report. The report 
was signed by AFL and CIO offi- 
cials, a former National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers president, 
the labor committee chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the former head 
of the War Labor Board. 

There is general agreement on 
management’s desire for more busi- 
nesslike and responsible labor re- 
lations, the report says. “Seeming 
conflict but potential cooperation” 
was seen on management’s desire 
for freedom to manage. Unions 
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THE USE OF 


e— No. 5 OF A SERIES 


Two 10 by 30-foot refinery drums and two 6-foot diameter creosoting cylinder doors emerging from gas-fired stress relieving furnace at the 
plant of the Chicago B:iidge and Iron Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


One of the largest gas-fired car type stress relieving furnaces to 
be erected in this section of the country is in operation at the 
plant of the Chicago Bridge and Iron Company. Although nor- 
mally operated at a temperature of 1200 deg. F., it is designed 


to operate at a maximum temperature of 2000 deg. F. 


The furnace is rated at a gross charge of 360,000 Ibs. on the car. 
Vessels or pressure tanks up to 13 ft. 6 in. in diameter by 83 
ft. long can be stress relieved in a single heat. Gas, under com- 
plete automatic control, is the fuel used exclusively for this 


installation. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


ot 


ELECTRONIC PARTS FOR 
INDUSTRY 


Send for Newark’s 144-page 
Radio and Television Catalog. 


NEWARK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


323 W. MADISON ST. 


STATE 2-2950 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Offset and Letter Press 


LABELS ¢« FOLDERS « BROADSIDES « CIRCULARS 


727-735 W. Van Buren St. 54th Ave. and 14th St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone RAndolph 6-1732 


KEdzie 3-6170-1 -2 


Manufacturers 


schreiner Steel Products Co. 


TANKS — CHUTES — HOPPERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


1127 So. Washtenaw Ave. 


Engineers e Designers e 


Chicago 12 


Mountain Valley Mineral Water 
From Hot Springs, Ark. 
37 Years in Chicago 
Mountain Valley Water Co. 


416 W. Ontario St. DElaware 7-4384 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


GRAPHITED BRONZE BEARINGS 


Self Aligning and Self Lubricating 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


RANDALL GRAPHITE BEARINGS, INC. 


609 W. Lake St. RAndolph 6-5860 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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do not want to take over manage- 
ment, the report said, but “want an 
efficient management because they 
want a prosperous company.” 

« « » » 

Use of “lifo” — 
the last-in-first-out 
method of deter- 
mining inventory 
costs — is increas- 
ing in United States industry. The 
American Institute of Accountants 
recently reported on a survey which 
indicates the increase in a year 
amounted to about 16 per cent. 

The institute examined 525 an- 
nual reports, combined with ex- 


Use of Lifo Rises 
16 Per Cent, 
Accountants Say 


_cerpts from 400 others, for fiscal 


| Billion and Half 


years ending between July, 1947, 
and June, 1948. Companies using 
the method rose to 92 from 79 in 
the preceding year’s study. The 
increase was noted particularly in 
meat packing, steel, oil and_ re- 
tailing. At, 

While relaxing 
from a holiday it 
may be of some 
use to know that 
somewhat more 
than two cents of industry’s annual 
payroll dollar goes for holidays not 
worked. On the basis of six paid 
holidays a year, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates 
recently $1,500,000,000 a year goes 
for this purpose. 

In 1936, fewer than 10 per cent 
of the companies surveyed by the 
board were paying hourly employes 
for one or more unworked holidays 
a year. In 1948, 76.6 per cent of 
the companies followed this prac- 
tice. In general, the “majority” 
follow the six paid-holidays a year 
pattern. There is no significant 
difference between unionized and 
non-unionized manufacturers. 

Almost all those co-operating in 
the survey said they grant pre-— 
mium pay for work performed on 
a holiday. There is a common 
eligibility requirement of minimum 
service of one to three months 
prior to the holiday. 


Cae ce 


Per Year Goes 
For Holiday Pay 


» » 

Here is a guide 
for guessing what 
the fellow is like 
the next time your © 
secretary tells you 
a sales executive is waiting out- 
side. According to a study-portrait 
of a “modern sales executive,” 
based on a_ cross-section of the 


How to Tell 
Sales Executive 
From His Product 


begs 
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10,000 members of 


the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, the 


visitor is likely to be a college 


‘the 
‘membership can be extended. More 


graduate. What’s more, he took 
liberal arts or business adminis- 
tration and wishes he had studied 
psychology, public speaking and the 
like. 

He occupies a policy-making po- 
sition and entered selling between 
1925 and 1935. He got to be an 
executive after about five years 
of sales work. He is 37 per cent 
likely to be aged 35 to 45, and 
you have a 25 per cent chance of 
being right if you guess 45 to 50. 

Forty-three out of 100 sales ex- 
ecutives who call at your office 
make more than $15,000 a year, if 
federation’s cross-section _ of 


than I] per cent earn more than 
$30,000, and only 5.4 per cent less 
than $6,000. 


sa CC TAD) 


There is hardly 
another field of 
business endeavor 
where efficiency is 
more obvious than 
in the modern chain grocery store. 
This fact has become all the more 
obvious through a study made by 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, which indicates 
that, despite inflated prices, average 
food chain mark-ups are substan- 
tially below their pre-war level. The 
reason is greater dollar volume per 
store and, as a result, lower han- 
dling costs per dollar of sales. 


Food Store Chains 
Cut Marks-Ups 
Below Pre-War 


The insurance company survey 
disclosed that of every dollar spent 
in a chain food store today, only 
17 cents goes into wholesale and 
retail services. Of that amount, 10 
cents is spent for wages; one and 
one-half cents for rent and main- 
tenance, two cents for warehousing 
and cartage, a little over one cent 
for shrinkage, spoilage and _ theft, 


_ one-half cent for advertising; one- 


half to one cent for taxes, and, 
finally, one to one and one-half 
cents for profit. 

Northwestern National points out, 
“Should either prices or total vol- 
ume shrink materially, the cent or 
so of profit margin per dollar would 
vanish rather quickly and ‘red ink’ 
would take its place.” In other 
words, the modern grocery chain is 
among those enterprises which are 
operating extremely close to the 
“break-even” point. 
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PLANNED 
LIGHTTN 


announcing a new, complete service 
for your plant and office 
lighting needs 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


meglewocd 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 5801 South Halsted St., Englewood 4-7500 


ROCKFORD 124 North First Street, Rockford 3-5441 


SOUTH BEND 325 No. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON YOUR NEXT MOVE 


Investigate the advantages 


of an office in the distinguished 


ONE 


LA SALLE 


STREET 
‘Building 


IN office in the One La Salle Street Build- 


ing places you strategically in the very 


heart of Chicago's financial, legal, com- 
mercial, and insurance activities—at an 
address of commanding prestige. 

The building itself is one of the most 
distinguished office-structures in the 
country. Its fifty stories represent a 
triumph of architectural design, utility, 
and efficiency, and embody features and 
facilities not often found in a building 


of its type. 


COMMERCE 
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Naturally, the service is in keeping 
both with the distinction of the building 
and the uniformly high character of its 
occupancy. It is alert, courteous, efficient, 
and vigilantly maintained. 

The physical structure of the building 
permits an unusual degree of flexibility 
in arranging floor plans to meet specific 
needs. Whether your space requirements 
are large or small, our layout department 
will assist you to obtain maximum usage 


from every square foot. 


- CENTRALITY 
EFFICIENCY 


PRESTIGE 


One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone ANdover 3-7457 
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Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


FIER more than two years of 
UN RES development, and ex- 
perimentation, Noblitt-Sparks  In- 
dustries, Inc., is preparing to enter 
the television receiver manufactur- 
ing field, with the ultimate goal 
of reaching the mass markets of 
families with average incomes. 

Since the company already is 
one of the largest producers of 
table model and portable radios, 
including AM and FM _ combina- 
tions, the problem of launching 
production of television receivers 
is expected to be relatively sim- 
ple. The company also looks to 
mrms that have been its. radio 
customers as logical customers for 
the television sets. 

The new television sets are 
scheduled to come off the produc- 
tion lines in the second quarter 
this year, and the company reports 
that its present thinking is in 
terms of a 10-inch direct view 
screen set, in both table models 
and _ consolettes. For the long 
range, two goals have been estab- 


lished: Elimination of the outdoor 
aerial, and production at prices 
that families of average means can 


‘afford. 


Many New Products 

Although television receivers have 
a tremendous sales potential, espe- 
cially if prices can be reduced 
materially, Noblitt-Sparks is con- 
tinuing its successful practice of 
constantly improving and adding 
to its list of products in other 
lines. Among the new products to 
be introduced this year will be a 
re-circulating type automobile 
heater, developed in conjunction 
with the engineers of an automo- 
bile company that will adopt the 
heater as a standard accessory. 
Combination fresh air and _ re-cir- 
culating types of heaters, priced 
for the mass market, will also be 
in production in the second quar- 
ter this year, along with a new 
automatic toaster and an _ electric 
space heater. 


The radio division of the com- 


ee WOUSEW ARE 


624 So. Michigan Ave. 


oT 


with the sensational 
WIRE-O-MATIC 
CARTRIDGE 


S Cuts Dictation Costs 83% 

The Peirce cuts costs by 
saving you time, labor, money! The ex- 
clusive Wire-O-Matic Cartridge with 
Exacto-Timer has no equal in ease and 
speed of handling ...and there are no 
SUPP costs because you re-use Cart- 
ridge more than 100,000 times! 


Push Button Controls 
So easy to use, any typist can operate 
the Peirce. The perfect fidelity of wire 
recording plus automatic back-spacing, 
“feather-touch”’ foot controls and other 
exclusive features give you 100% error 
free dictation in 25% less time. 


With the Peirce, Your Initial Cost 
Is Your Final Cost 


A. K. ANDREWS CO. 


Chicago 5, 
Telephone WAbash 2-1339 


CALENDAR OF SERVICES 


ENGINEERS and 
DESIGNERS of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
and PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL 
METALLURGICAL 
STRUCTURAL 
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APPLETON 
CONDUIT FITTINGS 


AND OTHER ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


The World's Most Complete Line of 
Conduit Fittings and Lighting Equipment—Everything 
Needed for Any Type of Wiring Installation 


We want anyone interested in this com- 
plete line to have a copy of this inter- 
esting and useful binder. Address dept. 
CAB or phone. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1701-59 WELLINGTON AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Phone BUckingham 1-1711 


Service Experience Equipment Responsibility 


P ennoyer’s Service deserves consideration 
Bitticient and Economical 

WN cteworthy achievements 

New and Up-to-date methods 

Ou: 77 years of experience 


OW our guarantee of satisfaction 


Weeauremenc to meet all requirements 


Rrsronsipiiiry 


General Cartage . . . Machinery Moving & Erecting 
Safe Moving & Vault Installation 

Long Distance Hauling . . . Carload Distribution 

Contractors for Hauling and Installing Exhibitions 


PENNOYER MERCHANTS TRANSFER CO. 


742 W. Polk St. CHICAGO 7, ILL. Tel. MOnroe 6-5020 
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pany will produce in volume this 
year five different sets to be sold 
under the private brand of a major 
mail order firm. Radios sold under 
the company’s own brand name, — 
Arvin, will include a variety of — 
table and portable models, includ- 
ing AM and AM-FM receivers. 


An extensive postwar program of 
plant expansion and improvement 
was completed last year. The eX: 
pansion phase of the program in- 
volved a total outlay of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, and with the 
addition of nearly 100,000 square 
feet. of floor space in 1948 it 
brought the total plant area to 
858,000 square feet. This was an 
increase of about 90 per cent since 
1941. New machinery and equip- 
ment installed last year cost more 
than $600,000, and in the com- 
pany’s own words “increased im- 
portantly the company’s ability to 
compete for 1949 business.” The 
annual report for 1948 states that 
no substantial expenditures for 
plant additions are planned, and 
that outlay for machinery and 
equipment should be much less 
than in 1948. 


Productivity Rises 

Other steps have been taken by 
Noblitt-Sparks to prepare itself for 
the return to competitive condi- 
tions. ‘These included a more in- 
tensive program of forecasting con- 
sumer demand in order to keep 
production schedules in balance 
with that demand; increased atten- 
tion to employe training and to 
the techniques of work simplifica- 
tion; recruitment of additional 
sales personnel; and _ the greater 
use of advertising than ever be- 
fore. 

Productivity in the  Noblitt- 
Sparks plants increased last year 
and approached pre-war levels, the 
1948 annual report disclosed. 
Fewer absences and less labor turn- 
over were reported as indications 
of renewed interest by employes in 
their jobs. 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., is 
an Indiana company incorporated 
in 1921 to succeed a partnership 
formed in 1918 by three young 
men for the manufacture of hand 
tire pumps for automobiles. The 
original factory occupied an aban- 
doned grocery store. Today Nob- 
litt-Sparks produces many automo- 
tive and consumer products, in 


_ electric iron. 


.facturers include seat frames, 
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~ eleven manulacturing plants in five 


towns - in south central Indiana. 
The original staff of three has 
grown to more than 3,000. 


The company added automobile 
heaters to its line in 1921, muffler 
and exhaust systems in 1928, port- 
able electric heaters for the home 
in 1931, radios in 1933, metal fur- 
niture in 1939, electric ‘irons in 
1945, metal ironing tables and a 
combination electric grill and waf- 
fle baker in 1946. Last year the 
company’s electrical appliances di- 


vision manufactured for the first 
time a new, automatic, pop-up 
type toaster for the mail order 


house customer, and a new Arvin 
The metal furniture 
introduced a dinette set 
upholstered chairs, — which 
proved “phenomenally — popular.” 
The automotive parts division 
added to its products new ventila- 
tion control assemblies which are 
now being sold to two automobile 
manufacturers. 


division 
with 


Noblitt-Sparks products can be 
classified in three major categories 
on the basis of the method of dis- 
tribution. The three categories 
are: Original equipment and_ re- 
placement parts sold to automobile 
manufacturers; private brand prod- 
ucts, consisting of radios, automo- 
bile heaters, electric irons, and 
electric irons, and electric room 
heaters, manufactured for sale 
under others’ trade names; Arvin 
brand radios, heaters, metal furni- 
ture, and appliances. 


Automotive Line 

Automotive parts produced by 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., and 
sold to leading automobile manu- 
tail 
pipes, rear view mirrors, hood re- 
inforcement assemblies, body insu- 
lator and engine supports, cable 
conduit, gasoline inlet pipe, crank- 


case ventilator and _ oil filler 
tubes, and various other tubes or 
pipes. 


The eleven Noblitt-Sparks plants, 
all within a radius of 33 miles of 
the general offices at Columbus, 
Ind., are owned in fee by the com- 
pany. Iwo plants are located at 
Seymour, two at Franklin, one at 
North Vernon, one at Greenwood, 
and five at Columbus. 

In 1928 the stock of the com- 
pany was listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange (it is now listed 


NEW Sales Training Plan 
Based on Special Training Prepared 
for America’s Largest Corporations 


With tough competitive selling ahead, 
NOW IS THE TIME to give your sales- 
man the kind of practical, hard-hitting 
sales training that really gets results. 


To meet this great need, LaSalle has 
developed a new training plan based on 
its 40 years’ experience in training more 
than 200,000 salesmen in all kinds and 
all lines of selling. The plan includes all 
the best features of special programs pre- 
pared for more than a score of America’s 
largest corporations, whose fees to La- 
Salle have totaled more than a million 
dollars. 


This training is thorough, comprehensive— 
complete with training manuals and ex- 
pert instruction service of proved value. 
Designed for individual instruction through 
spare-time Home Study, there are also 
Group Leader Manuals for where 
group meetings are practical. 


use 


The Plan — Its Results 
The training goes right to the heart of all 
successful selling—directly applicable to 
your business—covering step-by-step the 


determining factors in every purchase and 
every sale. ‘’Sales situations’’ are drawn 
from actual field experience to illustrate 
the direct application of every principle 
set forth. 


Results are immediate—and permanent. 
Top producers with 20 years’ sales ex- 
perience are enthusiastically praising this 
plan—getting ‘’dollars and cents’’ results. 
Their typical reaction is—'If only | could 


have had training like this years ago!” 


Examine First Section FREE 


A request on your letterhead will bring, 
for your free inspection, the first section 
of this new training plan—plus descrip- 
tive catalog outlining the complete pro- 
gram. No obligation, of course. WRITE 
TODAY. 

> 


LaSalle EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


417 S. Dearborn Dept. LS-982—Chicago 5 


ILLINOIS TRAVELING MEN'S 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Broad and Liberal 


Health and Accident Insurance 


For All Preferred Risks 


R. F. CAVENAUGH, Secretary 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


In 1879 . . . Chicago is fast 
rebuilding after the disastrous 
fire of 1871, following which 
the founders of Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard played 
an active role in providing 


financial relief for insureds. 


“/oday ... the pro- 


tection provided by fire 


insurance companies has been 


greatly broadened to cover 


many auxiliary hazards. To 


apply these coverages intelli- 


gently, Moore, Case, Lyman 


& Hubbard has a staff of able 


specialists so that our clients 


are assured of the best in 


technical advice. 
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MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH 2-0400 


Chicago’s Oldest 
Insurance A gency 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST. 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


WeEntworth 6-4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 


We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
in Colors 


also on the New York Stock Ex- 
change), and since that time there 
have been two sales of additional 
stock to raise capital for the ex- 
panding business. At the end of 
1948, however, the company had 
no funded debt, bank loans, or 
preferred stock. During 1948 the 
sum of $475,000 had been _ bor- 
rowed from banks for 91 days, but 
the loan was repaid by the year 
end. The sole capital security 
authorized and outstanding at the 
close of 1948 was the 593,750 
shares of $2.50 par value common 
stock. 


Record Sales 


Net sales of the company reached 
successive new record highs in 1947 
and 1948, but earnings for the lat- 
ter year were smaller than for 1947. 
The 1948 net sales totaled $35,447,- 
581, while net income was $2,460,- 
133, equal to $4.41 a share. Net in- 
come for 1947 was $2,648,615, or 
$4.46 a share. 


Following is a comparison of net 
sales, net income and earnings per 


share of capital stock, for the 
years 1938 to 1948, inclusive: 

*Earn. Per 

Net Sales Net Income Share 


1948 $35,447,581 
1947 34,418,211 
1946 20,364,859 
1945 20,762,907 
1944 28,080,444 
1943 26,990,068 
1942 15,666,546 
1941 15,191,538 


$2,460,133 $4.14 
2,648,615 4.46 
670,185 2.26 
776,328 2.61 
953,917 3.21 
980,356 4.13 
823,672 3.47 
1,095,438 4.61 
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1940 10,850,007 1,105,855 4.66 


1OSo 6,834,677 1,003,744 4.23 
1938 Dali23 5720 393,890 2.07 


*Based on stock outstanding at end of 
each year. 

Application for relief under Sec- 
tion 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code has been made with respect 
to the years 1940 to 1945, inclusive, 
in the amount of $1,088,125. Any 
tax relief allowed by the Treasury 
Department will be credited to ac 
cumulated earnings. 

Although losses were reported for 
the years 1931 and 1932, Noblitt- 
Sparks Industries, Inc., has paid 
cash dividends each year without 
interruption since the stock was 
listed in 1928. In addition, there 
was a two-for-one split in October, 
1947, a 25 per cent stock dividend 
in 1944, a 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend in 1939, a 100 per cent stock 
dividend in 1934, and six per cent 
stock dividends in 1930 and 1931. 
Last year dividends totaling $2 a 
share were paid, consisting of four 
quarterly dividends of 40 cents 
each, and an extra of 40 cents. Pay- 
ments per share in other recent 
years were: 1947, $1.90; 1942-46, 
$2.00; 1941, $3.50; 1940, $3.10. 


Strong Financially 
The company’s financial position 
as of December 31, 1948, was strong. 
Current assets of $9,437,292 were 
more than three times the total 
current liabilities of $3,002,510. 
Cash alone amounted to $2,373,936, 


“Mind if I wait here until it stops raining?” 
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trade receivables totaled $2,624,420, 
j and inventories were carried at 
i $4,305,833. Property, plant, and 
equipment were carried at a net 
} depreciated value of $3,188,694. 
Total assets amounted to $13,856,- 
773 and compared with $13,288,504 
at the end of 1947. 


U. of |. B. M. S. 


(Continued from page 26) 


Whole business communities also 
get aid. The town of Bement, 
population 1,500, is a good exam- 
ple. Every year, the people in and 
around Bement have been buying 
less from the local merchants, tak- 
ing their business to bigger cities. 
BMS has undertaken the task of 
helping Bement stores to reverse 
this trend. 


The BMS man who got this 
assignment is Robert D. Loken. 
He has a PhD in psychology and 
was personal and training director 
of Neiman-Marcus Company, the 
big Dallas department store, be- 
fore joining Dr. Strong’s staff. To 
find why people didn’t buy at 
home, Dr. Loken visited Bement 
stores. He found plenty of evi- 
dence pointing to poor merchan- 
dising practices as the main source 
of trouble. But he didn’t go on 
his own reaction alone. He en- 
listed the help of University stu- 
dents, getting them to push door- 
bells all over Bement to ask the 
residents where they did their buy- 
ing and why. 


Merchant Pow - Wows 


Armed with an abundant sup- 
ply of facts, Dr. Loken talked to 
a meeting of Bement merchants 
called by the local business club. 
His subject: “Why People Don't 
Shop in Bement.” Forty came. At 
the next session, attendance was 
up to 50. The increase is a good 
index of the interest he generated. 
Dr. Loken plans to hold six more 
meetings, at which he will tell the 
merchants how to train employes, 
how to give better service and 
offer a variety of other selling 
ideas. 

BMS gives group help in other 
ways. The Peoria chapter of an 
association of life insurance sales- 
men asked how better attendance 
could be obtained at its monthly 
meetings. By changing the pro- 


In four short hours you can 
exchange bleak winter for sunny 
Miami—the Magic City. Step 
aboard a Delta DC-6 at 9:30 a.m. 
You rest awhile, read awhile, 
enjoy a Southern-style luncheon. 
And then, you're in Miami. What 
a perfect way to start a winter 
vacation. 


Phone FRanklin 2-9855 6 e 
4 hours non-stop 
ATLANTA 21% hours non-stop 


3 hrs. 59 min. 


67 East Monroe St. JACKSONVILLE one-stop 


FRED J. SAUTER 


Manager 


COOK COUNTY DEPARTMENT 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone WAbash 2-6340 
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ECONOMY FUSE & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Economy pier Fuses 
Eco. poet Fuses 
Arkless pbrabatse  s Fuses 
Clearsite Plug Fuses 


GREENVIEW AVENUE AT DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
Telephone BUckingham 1-6300 


TIME TESTED ELECTRICAL FUSES 


SERVICE AND QUALITY SINCE 1911 


FOUNDRY CONSULTANTS 


NEW CONSTRUCTION - PLANT MODERNIZATION 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Continuously Since 1919 


Clients of national prominence will attest to our ability. 


A. A. WICKLAND & CO. 


ENGINEERING BUILDING e 
Telephone ANdover 3-5922 


CHICAGO 6 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


Chicago’s Outstanding Brokerage Office 
, for Life Insurance 
INDIVIDUAL LIFE CONTRACTS: 


A complete line of diversified contracts, from One Year Renewable 

Term to Retirement Annuities, including Single Premium Life. 
ANNUITIES: 

Premium Immediate, Single Premium Temporary. Also $10,700.00 


Annual Premium Retirement, Single Premium Deferred, Single 
Combination available. 


GROUP CONTRACTS: 
Group Life, Wholesale Group Life, Group Accident and Health, 
Group Hospitalization, Group Annuities. (With Guaranteed Rates) 


INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CONTRACTS: 


PENSION TRUSTS a Specialty. Specially designed Group Annuity 
Contract for Profit Sharing Plans. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Room 1030 — 135 So. La Salle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
a ee 
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cedure for getting speakers, the: 
service enabled the organization to) 
more than double attendance. Ani 
advertising club got help in set-- 
ting up a study course. Some : 
businessmen in downstate Effing- - 
ham wondered whether a_ ware-- 
house in their community would | 
pay its way; the management serv-- 
ice, after careful study, said, “yes.” | 
Efingham businessmen plan to) 
build the warehouse. 

In cooperation with trade asso- 
ciations, the service also sponsors 
“seminar” meetings at which busi- 
nessmen listen to leaders in their 
field and then get a chance to 
thresh out their problems by talk- 
ing with each other. Typical was 
one held in November for retail- 
ers, when an attentive group. of 
merchants heard talks on such sub- 
jects as “Your Employes — Profit 
or Loss” and “Controlled Costs”. 
Several group meetings of this type 
were held in 1948, and their suc- 
cess has led to plans for many 
more in 1949. 


Bulletins Planned 

When BMS hits a problem com- 
mon to a large number of firms, 
the solution will be published in 
a bulletin. So far, three have been 
published and a fourth, on man- 
job management, is now being 
printed. ‘The Bement project will 
probably lead to a bulletin. Dr. 
Strong says the problems of four 
other small towns, varying in size 
up to 40,000, will also be studied. 
Results of the five studies, which 
should be vitally interesting to 
small towns everywhere, will form 
the basis for the bulletin. 

In carrying on its work, the 
service utilizes men and equipment 
from many parts of the Univer- 
sity. The staff of BMS itself at 
present includes Dr. Strong, Dr. 
Loken, Herman S. Hall, who for 
26 years was director of trade and 
industrial education for Connecti- 
cut, Paul O. Proehl, a young law- 
yer and editor, and several clerical 
employes. 

An illustration of how other 
University staff members supple- 
ment the BMS. staff is provided 
by a study which Professor E. L. 
Theiss is making for hybrid seed 
corn firms. Dr. Theiss is the Uni- 
versity’s top authority on budgets 
and costs. Under his guidance, 
the service is working out cost 
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/ standards for hybrid corn. Twenty- 
| five Illinois hybrid .corn firms are 
| being questioned and studied. The 
/ answers will be used to establish 
j average costs for each operation 
) involved in processing the corn. 
| The results will eventually be pub- 
| lished in a bulletin. They should 
| help these firms uncover opera- 
} tions where their own costs are 
} out of line. 


University equipment in other 
departments comes in handy, too. 
National Aluminum Manufactur- 
ing Company, which makes cast 
aluminum cooking utensils in Pe- 
oria, asked the service how it could 
| reduce rejects, which amounted to 
-25 per cent of utensil production. 
| Dr. Strong got the engineering 
| school to analyze the faulty uten- 
sils with its big X-ray, and _ this 
led to several recommendations. 
As a result, the firm was able to 
spot the trouble and to cut re- 
jects to 6 per cent. Competitive 
position was improved. and _ profits 
increased. ‘The University  air- 
planes, part of the equipment of 
the School of Aeronautics, are 
available to the service. Recently, 
Dr. Strong was able to get to 
meetings in Decatur, Moline, and 
Streator in a single day with the 
help of one of these planes. One 
stop would have been the limit 
- with other forms of transportation. 

Students who are the _ business- 
men of the future benefit from 
the new service, too. Dean Bowen 
puts it this way: 


Benefit To Students 

“A college like ours must have 
connections with business so it 
won't be operating in a vacuum. 
The closer relationship the new 
service builds with business helps 
us find the real problems of the 
day, not those we imagine as we 
sit in our armchairs. Too much 
business education is general and 
abstract. The new department 
provides a way of getting it down 
to earth.” 

To be sure that the BMS itself 
stays closely in touch with busi- 
ness, Dr. Strong is in the process 
of forming advisory committees 
in ten Illinois areas. ‘They will 
meet with him monthly to help 
direct the work of the service in 
solving each area’s most pressing 
business problems. ‘The first com- 
mittee, set up at Peoria with the 


The members of the Illinois Association of Con- 
sumer Finance Companies believe that the in- 
terest of the public can best be served through 
the voluntary formation and observance of eth- 
ical standards and practices rather than through 
exclusive reliance upon official enforcement of 
laws governing the small loan business. 


We subscribe to the following principles: 


(1) The foundation of the small loan busi- 
ness is confidence, which depends upon 
expedient service and fair dealing. 


(2) Business should be maintained as a con- 
structive agency in community life, af- 
fording considerate and_ responsible 
sources of credit for those without bank- 
able security. 


Thirty-five States, including Illinois, have en- 
acted and maintain adequate laws to regulate 
and supervise the small loan business. Our 
members are urged to assist and cooperate with 
proper authorities in effective enforcement of 
laws governing the business. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
of 
CONSUMER FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


BEDS .~ METAL AND woop 
Bedsprings, Box Springs, Cots, Rollaways, 
Double Deck Bunks, Hospital Beds, 


Bedroom Furniture— Steel and Wood. 


HOSPITALS - HOTELS - SCHOOLS : INSTITUTIONS 


SUPERIOR sleyrrite CORPORATION 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, 2219 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 
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ALL TYPES AND SIZES 
UNLIMITED FUNDS 


APARTMENTS - HOMES - 
COMMERCIAL - INDUSTRIAL 


IMMEDIATE APPRAISALS — INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION TO EACH INQUIRY RECEIVED 


Refinance Present Loans Effectively 


Construct New Homes Quickly 
Purchase All Real Estate Easily 


Service Is Part of Your Investment. 


SEE 


SEAY & THOMAS 


111 W. WASHINGTON STREET CENTRAL 6-7060 


~Verson-- 


LEADING THE WAY... 


to more goods for more people 
-at lower cost through mass production 


VW AT VERSON, are proud of our position of leadership 
in the development of more efficient machines for 
mass production of formed metal products. Gigantic steps 
forward have been made in recent years toward our goal of 
fully automatic, high speed forming of metal with a minimum 
of handling and now we are extending these methods to an 
ever increasing variety of jobs. 

Tf you mass produce a metal product we would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with you the possibilities of high speed, 
automatic production and point out how you can reduce your 


unit costs. Call us today! 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


9300 S$. KENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS @ HOLMES ST. AND LEDBETTER DR., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 
Phone: REgent 4-8200 Phone: Harwood 4177 
A VERSON PRESS FOR EVERY JOB FROM 60 TONS UP! 
BLANKING PRESSES e FORGING PRESSES e DRAWING PRESSES 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES e PRESS BRAKES e DIES e DIE CUSHIONS 
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help of E. D. Stoetzel, Secretary 
of the Peoria Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has 18 members repre- 
senting many types of businessmen, 
from a filling station operator to 
a manufacturer. Two other com- 
mittees are presently being organ- 
ized, one in Freeport, the other 
in Galesburg. 

That the Business Management 
Service is here to stay is indicated 
by the fact that the University 
thinks so highly of it that the 
service’s budget for the 1949-1950 
period will be substantially in- 
creased over the $52,000 allotted 
for the year to end June 30, 1949. 
While this type of business help 
is now available only in Illinois, 
Dr. Strong says he has received 
inquiries from a number of other 
colleges and universities, which 
suggests that the idea is spread- 
ing to other states. 


What's Ahead--- 


(Continued from page 14) 


ized. A recession and steel produc- 
tion at 100 per cent of capacity are 
mutually contradictory. 

They know, however, that an 
nounced plans are .all founded on 
the assumption that business will 
continue as it was at the turn of 
the year. A sudden change for the 
worse in business sentiment would 
immediately show up in cancella- 
tions of expansion and moderniza- 
tion plans which would wipe out 
their hope for a gradual “readjust- 
ment.” 

The economists tell a similar 
story about construction prospects. 
They are afraid industrial construc- 
tion and residential building will 
decline more than has been antici- 
pated, that real price resistance will 
show up here. 

All of these fears underline the 
economists’ concern about soft spots 
in this “fundamentally strong” econ- 


omy. A year ago, the same men 
were fretting about inflationary 
signs. Shortages were uppermost 


in their minds. Now they point 
out that greatly improved supplies 
make another whirl of the infla- 
tionary spiral unlikely. And_ they 
worry about the ability of consum- 
ers to absorb the increased supplies. 

They are placing a new emphasis 
on government spending — for they 
believe the postwar expansion in 
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private activity ended in the last 
| three months of 1948. Spending 
| by all governments will be substan- 

tially higher in 1949 than in 1948, 
and the impact of this spending 
will be felt in the second quarter 
of the year. That’s when the fed- 
eral government will start paying 
for Marshall plan and _ defense 
orders placed in 1948, and _ that’s 
when state and local governments 
are scheduled to get their big public 


echt Willoughby & Company 


Later in the year, the federal gov- 

_ ernment will give purchasing sesh REAL ES TATE 
a $2,000,000,000 shot in the arm — 
dividends due veterans who hold 
GI insurance. Since most of the 
- payments probably will come in the 
fourth quarter, they will jolt the 
economy at the rate of $8,000,000,- 
000 a year. 


J. B. Swanso 
F. 0. Windchy E. M. Willoughby 
R. E. Swanson 1899-1943 

R. 


—S_—3 J. E. Swanson 
W. Haynie 
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Government Big Buyer Sales e Leases 
Statistically, for those who have 
confidence in this kind of algebra, 
the government economists expect 
spending by all governments to rise 
more than private spending will 
drop. Plant and equipment out- 77 WEST WASHINGTON ST. CENTRAL 6—5050 
lays, they figure, will go off $1,000,- 
| 000,000. Net inventories will drop 
by the same amount, so will pri- 
vate construction. But government 
spending is due to climb at a rate F 
of seven to eight billion dollars 
a year. 
These figures suggest another in- Lie 
crease in economic activity in 1949. 
Bordoes the federal budget. In- 
stead of draining money out of the 
economy at an $8,000,000,000 a year H - N RY r R| (§ S 0 N 
clip, the federal government is due 
to put in more than it takes out 
in calendar 1949, once the first COM PA N Y 
quarter tax collection bulge has 
passed. And this change is a dy- Established 1883 


namic factor that holds a sizeable 
General Contractors 


wallop for the economy. 
The government experts, how- 
ever, think the outlook hangs on 


more subtle forces — business senti- INDUSTRIAL AND 
ment and downward price move- 

ments, for example. They have COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
made a qualitative judgment — and 

it reads: overall government spend- 228 N. La Salle St. 
ing will cushion expected down- 


turns in private activity, prevent a Chicago, Tl. 
sharp drop, but won't be strong 
enough to give another fillip to 
the inflationary spiral. 

They are stressing the “subtle” 
forces even though they think Con- 
gress is more likely to approve 
higher- spending than higher taxes, 
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Center of NEW Industry 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


IDEAL LOCATION FOR YOUR 
PERMANENT PLANT 


Aggressive businessmen are realizing the expanding possibilities of the 
Kenwood district—You too will agree that the advantages listed below 
solve all of the location problems for your new plant. 


KENWOOD... 


¢ is large enough to allow ample room for plant 
expansion. 


e is served by two belt railroads. 


eis close to densely populated neighborhoods 
—a ready supply of labor. 


e is bounded by the 47th St., 51st St. and Ked- 
zie Avenue car lines. “’L’’ and bus lines from 
all parts of Chicago serve it via transfer. 


e is fairly and properly priced. Generous terms 
for financing developments are available. 


Be sure to investigate this industrial district if you are con- 


sidering a new plant location. Write, or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RAndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


" 
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even though the bulk of the infla- - 
tionary payroll tax boost the Presi-- 
dent has asked will not hit the: 
economy, if approved, until Janu- - 
ary 1, 1950, while corporate tax: 
increases won’t be payable until | 


March 15, 1950. 


In fact, even if Congress ap-: 
proved the President’s tax and 


spending proposals as submitted 
there would be a substantial deficit 
in the last half of this calendar 
year. 

The government economists, how- 
ever, are not entirely unhappy 
about the direction in which the 
“subtle” forces are pushing the 
economy. They feel that a general 
price shakedown of itself will be 
all to the good — if it does not 
get out of bounds. 

They are convinced that major 
price “readjustments” are in order 
and must be made if consumers 
— business and individuals — are 
to stay abreast of production. They 
hope business will make those ad- 
justments promptly. The signifi- 
cance attached to this question is 
pointed up by one top economist 
who says: 

“Inflexible prices and inflexible 
management are the greatest threat 
to stability.” 

Continuing high level production 
and employment are the goals of 
the Employment Act of 1946. The 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, set up to prescribe poli- 
cies that will achieve these goals, 
thinks we may now be moving into 
a “typical” high level economy — 
balanced precariously between in- 
flation and recession. 

Many other government econo- 
mists are skeptical. They wonder 
whether there has been as much 
change in the nature of the U. S. 
economy as the idea of full em- 
ployment implies. They doubt that 
there has. Some conclusive answers 


may be provided in 1949, 
* * * 


e Auto Television Laws — Bills to 
prohibit or restrict television re- 
ceivers in automobiles have been 
introduced in nine state legisla- 
tures. The National Committee 
on Uniform Traffic Laws and Or- 
dinances is considering a provision 
that would keep the video screens 
back of the driver. The first bills 
were in California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York and 
Ohio. 


lel rs 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


eee developments in 
the Chicago Industrial Area dur- 
ing February totaled $9,743,000 
compared with $15,527,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. Total expenditures in 
the first two months of 1949 were 
$16,175,000 compared with $27,653,- 
000 for the same period in 1947. 
These developments included new 
construction, expansion of indus- 
trial buildings, and the purchase 
of land and buildings for indus- 
trial purposes. 

Pullman Standard Car and Man- 
ufacturing Company will construct 
two additional buildings at Cottage 
Grove and 115th street. Sumner 
S. Sollitt, general contractor. 

Chicago Carton Company, Divi- 
sion of United Biscuit Company, 
will construct several additional 
units at the corner of 42nd street 
and Crawford avenue_in the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District. West- 
cott Engineering Company, engi- 
neers. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, is constructing a_ two-story 
process building, which will con- 
tain 15,000 square feet of floor 
space, adjacent to its main plant. 

Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, Division of General Foods 
Sales Company, Inc., will expand 
its local plant. Schmidt-Garden 
and Erikson, architects. 


McGraw Electric Company, ‘Toast- 
master Division, Elgin, Ill., has 
purchased a building containing 
16,000 square feet of floor space 
at 515 Slade Avenue, Elgin, to 
which the toastmaster operations 
will- be moved. 

Illinois Packing Company, 911 
W. 37th place, will construct sev- 
eral additions to its plant. The 
improvements will consists of one 
three-story and one one-story build- 


ing. 


Atlantic Brass Works, 2030 W. 
Harrision street, is constructing a 
one-story brick and steel building 
at 2600 W. Addison avenue.  Ber- 
trand Goldberg, architect. 

Naylor Pipe Company, 1230 E. 
2nd street, is constructing a 19,000 
square foot building to be used as 
a warehouse. Abell Howe Com- 
pany, contractor. 

Trumbull Electric Company, 564 
W. Monroe street, will move to the 
two-story building at 1819 W. 
Grand avenue, which is has_pur- 
chased. Robert White and Com- 
pany, broker. 

Puritan Company of America, 
3639 S. Ashland avenue, manutfac- 
turer and packer of juices and con- 
diments, is constructing a 70,000 
square foot building at 1200 W. 
37th street in ‘the Central Manu- 
facturing District. When  com- 
pleted, this plant will be the head- 
quarters factory of the company. 
A. Epstein. and. Sons, ‘Inc., engi- 
neers; Poirot Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor. 

Roddis Company, 1440 W. Cer- 
mak road, is constructing a plant 
at 3901 W. 41st street in the Craw- 
ford-Central Manufacturing — Dis- 
trict. ‘The company manufactures 
doors, sash and veneer. A. Epstein 
and Sons, Inc., engineers. 

Amulco Asphalt, Inc., 5432 W. 
67th street, is constructing a plant 
at 4900 S. Mason avenue. 

Persolite Products, Inc., is estab- 
lishing a plant in Joliet, Ill, for 
the production of perlite products. 

Solar Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the one- 
story building at 6238 S. Oakley 
avenue. The structure, which con- 
tains 14,000 square feet of floor 
space, will be used for storage pur- 
poses. 

Brower Paper Company, 329 N. 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 
We specialize in Precision Grindi E 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send oe yout Caenad 


Reamers, End Mills, 
Sectional Dies, Bec egy pak VOTE 


We Pick Up and Deliver 
20 years’ guaranteed service 


Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 Se. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago's Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations: 


E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 


24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


TRANSLATORS 


Strictest Confidence Observed 


RELIABLE TRANSLATION SERVICE 


30 W. Washington Chicago 2 
STate 2-1693 


LITHOGRAPHED LABELS 


for All Purposes 
FORT DEARBORN LITHOGRAPH CO. 


2856 N. California Ave. CHICAGO 18 
SPaulding 2-6745 


@ Makers of America’s most popu- @ 
lar complete lines of Fretted In- 
struments, Electric Guitars and 
String Basses. 


Regal Musical Instrument Co. 


3211 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 51 
NEvada 8-0330 


e Tools and Dies e 


Congress Tool & Die Works 


430 S. GREEN ST. CHICAGO 7 
MOnroe 6-1456 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. Chicago | 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 


& 
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Jor 


Tax Economic 


Insurance 


INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 


PROPERTY RECORD SYSTEMS 


MONROE APPRAISAL COMPANY 


100 North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-4305 


J. BEIDLER 


Camp & (Oh. 
INDUSTRIAL SPACE 


for every Purpose 


Will Build to Suit 


139 N. CLARK ST. 
RAndolph 6-0763 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Lang, Weise & Cella 


Real Estate 
Building Management 


Insurance 


308 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RAndolph 6-2574 


HART and WHETSTON 
Established 1915 
Factory Property Exclusively 
SALE OR LEASE 
Buildings Erected & Financed 
SWITCH TRACK — DOCK 
1N. LaSalle  STate 2-8270 


SD Sach For 
Loon Oficos 


Business surveys related to orig- 
inal as well as work-out loans. 


Racine avenue, has purchased a 
building at the corner of Dearborn 


street and 16th street from the 
Quaker Oats Company. 
Harold N. Simpson Company, 


3203 S. California avenue, pro- 
ducer of stock feeds, has purchased 
a 5\% acre site in Lyons on which 
a new plant will be constructed. 


Pallet Devices, Inc., a newly or- 
ganized company, has purchased a 
building in Des Plaines for the 
assembly of special fiber containers 
for the packing of hardware. 


Redwood Casket Shell Company, 
2559 W. 2lIst street, is constructing 
a 17,000 square foot plant at 3242 
S. Kilbourne avenue. Joseph Klecka, 
architect; Joseph Skorepa and Com- 
pany, contractor. 


Santay Corporation, 351 N. Craw- 
ford avenue, producer of plastic 
products, is building an expansion 
to its plant. 


Revere Camera Company, 320 E. 
2Ist street, has purchased a_ one- 
story building at 2112 S. Prairie 
avenue. 


Brunner and Lay, 727 S. Jeffer- 
son street, will construct a 48,000 
square foot building in Franklin 
Park. The company will move its 
operations into the plant when it 
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1S completed. 
architect. 


Soreng Manufacturing Corpora-;. 
tion, 1901 N. Clybourn avenue,, 
has purchased a_ six-acre site in) 
Franklin Park on which it will build! 
a 50,000 square foot plant. The: 
company manufactures small ma-- 
chine parts for the automobile and! 
electrical industries. 


Cinch Manufacturing Company, , 
2335 W. VanBuren street and 2460) 
W. George street, has purchased | 
the manufacturing plant of the: 
Chicago Screw Company at the: 
corner of South Homan avenue: 
and Filmore street. As soon as the: 
new plant of Chicago Screw Com- - 
pany, now under construction in| 
Bellwood, is completed, the Cinch 
Manufacturing Company will take: 
occupancy of the old plant. Cinch 
Manufacturing Company produces | 
parts used in the radio, radar and 
electronic industries and is also a 
manufacturer of machine _ tools, 
such as punch presses. 


W. Fred Dolke Jr.,,, 


Enjay Construction Company, 
105 W. Madison street, has two 
buildings under construction on 
West 83rd street. 


Tempret Products, a newly or- 
ganized company, will be located 
at 21 S. Desplaines street. The 
company manufactures electric mat- 
tresses. 


“Now, 


sir —what more do you need for a quiet ‘evening at 


PHONOGRAPHS 


home?” 
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Industry’s Real Need 


(Continued from page 17) 


meet and which we did meet. By 
1940 that percentage had doubled; 
it was up to 3.1 per cent. At pres- 
ent, it is running just around 5 
per cent. In other words, the 
proportion has considerably more 
than trebled in 20 years. 

Now the United States, I sup- 
pose, ought to feel proud of that. 
We ought to take credit for dis- 
tributing far larger amounts sim- 
ply because people need income 
than any other country has ever 
done or thought of doing. The 
amount distributed on the _ basis 
of need in 1948 will exceed by 
40 per cent the dividend payments 
of all American corporations. How- 
ever, distribution based on need 
is going to increase, and the result 
of the election, among other things, 


‘is a mandate that it be increased 


in the near future more rapidly 
than in the past. 


Vast Public Needs 

The community is also develop- 
ing a large number of public 
needs. Some of these are past 
accumulations. They result from 
the fact that during the war and 
the depression, many public needs 
could not be met. ‘That is par- 
ticularly true of our need for roads. 
When we build trucks as fast as 
we have built them in the _ last 
two or three years, not to men- 
tion passenger cars, we render ob- 
solete a very large part of the 
mileage of the country. An 18-ft. 
two-lane concrete highway is not 
a modern road for a large part 
of the United States any more. I 
do not think one is justified in 
saying that the United States today 
has more than about 15,000. or 
20,000 miles of really modern high- 
way. However, be that as it may, 
the community is developing large 
new public demands. 


How can industry provide enough 
to enable the country to meet its 
big international obligations, to 
raise the standard of living as 
rapidly as the unions think it 
should be raised, to distribute an 
increasing proportion of income to 
people who don't help produce 
goods but who have needs? Can 
industry meet the large public de- 
mands which are being superim- 
posed upon growing private de- 


INDUSTRIAL 
LOANS 


Established manufacturers with adequate 
equity and a consistent record of achieve- 
ment may find it advantageous to obtain a 
long term loan for working capital or plant 


expansion—on a secured or unsecured basis. 


We have recently arranged term loans for 


producers of 


Electric Motors Office Machines 
Bakers’ Ovens Shoes 

Pumps Heating Equipment 
Hoisting Equipment Printing & Engraving 
Paper Boxes Precision Gauges 

Air Compressors Plastic Products 
Transformers Automotive Accessories 
Asbestos Products Millwork 

Scientific Instruments Jewelry 

Builders’ Hardware Machine Tools 


Inquiries from principals or their author- 


ized agents are invited. 


Since 1844 


DOVENMUEHLE 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Andover 3— 2200 
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56 YEARS 
OF 
OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


The |. C. M. A. has grown great because 


. one member tells another the ad- 
vantages of |. C. M. A. Broad Coverage 
Protection. Insurance men know that ONE 
OUT OF EVERY THIRTEEN PERSONS in 
the United States is accidentally KILLED 
te or DISABLED EACH YEAR. Why take 
4 chances? Write or ‘phone for Application 
information. It will come to you by mail 

. we have no agents. 


R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 
ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 90 


i rapa PNEUMATIC 


K i cle RED BY SKILSAW, INC 


Es Sy 


A Complete Line of Portable Electric Tools 
for SAWING ... SANDING... 
DRILLING ... GRINDING or CUTTING 


WOOD, METAL MASONRY PRODUCTS 
or COMPOSITIONS 


PLUS ... PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


for DRILLING, GRINDING, 
RUNNING NUTS or DRIVING SCREWS 


Made by SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches in Principal Cities . . . 
Chicago Downtown Branch, 330 So. Jefferson St. 
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mand? That, it seems to me, is 
the crucial economic question | 
which confronts the economy at 
the beginning of the next four 
years. 

If the country does it success- 
fully — and I think it can be done 
— it will be because we maintain 
a proper balance between build- 
ing more productive capacity and 
making goods for immediate use, 
because we consider at what stage 
we need to build up capital, at 
what stage we need to hold back 
consumption, at what stage we 
need to limit defense expenditures. 

We need to look at the next 
four years as a whole. We shall 
have to decide what we are capa- 
ble of doing now, how rapidly we 
should increase our capacity to do 
other things, what to hold back 
until we have had an opportunity 
to build up our capacity. 


Consumption Will Rise 

If at the end of four years per 
capita expenditures for consumer 
goods have increased 3 per cent 
a year, they would be running 
around $30,000,000,000 or greater, 
in terms of present dollars, than 
they were running during the 
first quarter of 1948. 

I don’t know what figure to 
suggest for government consump- 
tion of goods. There has been, 
as you know, a very rapid rise in 
government consumption of goods, 
taking local and national govern- 
ments together during the last 
year or so. The total consumption 
of goods by government in 1947 
was $28,000,000,000. In the third 
quarter of 1948 it was running 
under $38,000,000,000, a rise of 
about one-third between 1947 and 
the third quarter of 1948. It will 
probably rise some more. 


One of the great questions of 
public policy is how fast to let 
government consumption of goods 
rise before we have had more time 
to build up the industrial capacity 
of the country. 

Suppose one were to ask: To get 
an output of about $208,000,000,000 
of consumer goods at present 
prices and an output of about 
$45,000,000,000 of goods for the 
government, how much capital 
will industry need? How much 
in the next four years must the 
capital of industry be increased in 
order to meet these terrific de- 
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, mands which are going to be made 
ony itr 

_ I think it is reasonable to sug- 
gest that there should be as much 
capital per worker at the end of 
that period as there would have 
been had the capital per worker 
increased, following 1929, at the 
same rate which it had increased 
in the 20 years preceding 1929. 
During that 20-year period capital 
per worker increased around 20 
per cent. 

That would mean that industry 
would need to increase capital 
more than $100,000,000 during the 
next four years. Net capital for- 
mation, as distinguished from gross 
- capital formation, is going on just 
about fast enough to increase cap- 
ital by $100,000,000,000 in four 
years. That suggests that the job 
which I have suggested is a reason- 
able measure of the job to be done, 
that that job can be done. 

It also indicates that failure to 
do the job is easily -possible, be- 
cause if industry is not permitted 
to accumulate capital at that rate, 
obviously consumption cannot go 
up as rapidly as I have suggested 
would be a reasonable rate to keep 
labor reasonably placated, and the 
consumption of goods by govern- 
ment could not go up at the rate 
which I have suggested as reason- 
ably realistic. 

The job can be done, but it 
can be muffed if capital formation 
is interfered with too much. That 
is the problem. 


What Must Be Done 

I am going to conclude by sug- 
gesting that one of the most useful 
things that the Committee for 
Economic Development could do 
would be to prepare a clear state- 
ment of the magnitude of the 
problem, a clear statement of the 
nature of the problem, indicating 
these great new demands which 
are being made on industry, indi- 
cating how they can be met, indi- 
cating how we might fail to meet 
them, and ending by giving a 
pretty good answer to the question 
how industry can produce the 
amount which the country expects 
it to produce. 

Certainly some of the discussions 
‘which have been going on recently, 
some of the claims of the trade 
unions, for example, are highly 
nonsensical, completely failing to 
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COAL 


For prompt delivery of high quality South- 
ern Illinois coal, and for courteous attention 
to your needs, you can depend on CWGF 

. Operators of the world’s largest coal 


mine and producers of genuine Orient coal. 


CHICAGO, WILMINGTON & 
FRANKLIN COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


GARY STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


HOT ROLLED e COLD ROLLED 
SHEETS ‘e STRIPS ¢@ PLATES 
BLACK PLATE @ TIN PLATE 
TERNE’ PLATE 


PICKLING AND OILING 
SHEARING e¢ SLITTING 
LACQUERING 


CRawford 7-2525 


2300 S. SPRINGFIELD AV., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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Cae Only the BEST of Speisegs 


GIBSON-SPRINGS 
STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR 75 YEARS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES + MADE FROM ALL SPRING MATERIALS 


Small, inexpensive parts like springs, which 
vitally affect performance of a whole equip- CLIPS + CLAMPS 
ment, should be purchased ona basis of qual- SMALL STAMPINGS 


ity only. May we quote on your requirements? WIRE FORMS 
Telephone MOhawk 4-6622 


THE WILLIAM D. GIBSON CO. i800 ctysourN AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


(DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION) 


RUBBER GOODS 
MOLDED 
MECHANICAL 
SPONGE 


To Your Specifications 


ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 


1860 & 54th AVE. CICERO 50, ILL. 
LAwndale 1-1060 - 1061 


Mid-States Auto Electric Co. 


1905 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 


AUTHORIZED CENTRAL DISTRIBUTORS 


For 


Auto-Lite Electrical Equipment and Imperial Brass... Brass Fittings for Copper 
Service Parts—Batteries—Spark Plugs— Tube and Flexible Fuel and Oil Lines a 
Lamp Lens—Generators—Starters—Regu- Tube and Flexible Fuel and Oil Line and 
lators—Ignition Distributors—Electric Flexible Fuel and Oil Lines Assembly 
Windshield Wipers, Gauges, Speedom- fi ; 
eters and Horns—Automotive Wire and King-Seeley...Gasoline and Heat Indicators 


Cable—Sealed Beam Headlight Units Purolator Oil Filters and Elements 


Briggs & Stratton Gasoline Engines and 
Service Parts, Locks, Keys and Key Cut- 
ting Machines 


Rislone and Karbout-Tire Hot 
Patches and Vulcanizers 


Carter Carburetors and Service Parts— pisaon Automatic Carburetor Chokes 
Gasoline Filters Tillotson...... Carburetors and Service Parts 


Eclipse Bendix......Starter Drives and Parts Trico -Vacuum Windshield Wipers, Arms 


r ; and Blades and Repair Parts, Windshield 
2a ane aged and Service Parts Weasherstend Hares es 
andy... 


Houdaille 


Engine Governors 
Shock Absorbers 


SALES and SERVICE 
Victory 2-2828 


Lamp Bulbs and Sealed Beam 
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exhibit understanding of the basic 
problems which confront the coun- 
try, as to how it can get a fairly 
rapidly rising standard of living 
and, at the same time, meet the 


| tremendous obligations which it 


has undertaken throughout the 
world. 

It would be a good thing, I 
think, to have a kind of a revolu- 
tion in our economic thinking. 
CED has long been attempting to 
bring that about, and to some 
extent it has succeeded. But even 
among business men, after the CED 
has been in existence for six or 
seven years, one finds a great fear 
about the adequacy of demand: 
will there be enough markets? 


The Real Danger 


The great danger, as I see it, 
is that business men will set their 
sights too low. If you look at 
what has happened in the United 
States since its beginning, the most 
typical thing, the most usual thing 
that the economy has done has 
been to expand. 

One of the greatest blunders of 
economists, I think, is that they 
have made economics the study of 
the conditions of equilibrium in- 
stead of a study of the conditions 
of expansion. Only about one- 
fifth of the time has the economy 
been contracting; four-fifths of the 
time it has been expanding. It 
expands because of this insatiable 
demand for goods, and that takes 
the form of people spending more 
than their income. 


“The Greatest Fear Is .. .” 


Expansion means that this round 
of expenditure, the new round of 
expenditure is greater than the last 
round of income. Because of the 
depression in particular, and some’ 
rather ridiculous economic notions 
which gained great currency dur- 
ing the depression, the belief has 
become widely prevalent among 
economists, and to some extent 
among business men, that the econ- 
omy is in perpetual danger of going 
into a tailspin. 

You may be sure, I think, that 
the demands upon the economy 
for goods will nearly always be 
growing and that they will be 
pressing and that industry will 
get into trouble if it is unable to 
meet those demands. 
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- Coupons Are Coming 


~ (Continued from page 19) 


complete mailing lists. The Don- 
) nelley list, in addition to the orig- 
| inal $1,000,000 investment, is ex- 
| pected to cost $250,000 a year to 
| maintain. In 1948, the list covered 
/ 33,000,000 families, but it is being 
| expanded to reach 35,000,000 homes 
} this year — which, incidentally, is 
, expected to be the biggest coupon- 
ing year yet. The list was started 
with the national automobile own- 
ers’ list, a collection of addresses of 
24,000,000 car owners. Another 50,- 
000,000 addresses were picked up 
| from city directories, poll lists, tele- 
‘phone books, and other sources. 
The lists were then cross-checked 
to eliminate duplication. 


Huge Checking Job 

Today, the list is continually 
checked. In Chicago alone, $50,000 
was spent, using 60 canvassers and 
85 compilation clerks: Canvassers 
checked for multiple dwellings with- 
out orderly unit numbering systems, 
for dwellings located behind other 
buildings, and for buildings under 
construction. In some cases, archi- 
tectural plans were consulted to 
assure accuracy without duplica- 
tion. The New York City list cost 
almost $100,000. To allow for spe- 
cial mailings to certain preferred 
sections, if complete coverage of an 
area is not desired, the addresses are 
arranged by street and number in 
all cities of more than 15,000 popu- 
lation. In smaller towns, it is felt, 
one section is as good as another. 


Just how the postal system reacts 
to couponing has never been ofh- 
cially set forth. Mailers, however, 
cut down on their activities before 
the holidays, to prevent a suicide 
wave among postal employes. Cou- 
pons sent out last year, along with 
the mailing envelopes, weighed 
some 56,000 tons. One check for 
postage amounted to more than 
$400,000. And one shipment of 
coupons, in which 60 mail cars 
were used, was said to be the largest 
single shipment of mail ever made. 


While the direct mail industry 
feels that 1949 will be a banner 
year for coupons, it is less certain 
about the more distant future. An 
attempt is being made, however, to 
interest firms that have never used 
couponing in its merits. House- 
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wives, it is hoped, will learn to 
greet the mail man with even more: 
pleasure and anticipation as more# 
and more manufacturers learn their 
fascination with “something  forr 
nothing.” 


Beryllium 


(Continued from page 21) 


With planes, cars and other types. 
of machinery that travel at con- 
stantly higher speeds, it is essential 
that all parts be able to stand up — 
under greater and greater strains. 
Here, beryllium-copper is really 
outstanding. A steel spring, com- 
pressed and then allowed to spring 
back to normal time after time, 
may stand about 3,000,000 such 
compressions before it breaks. A 
beryllium-copper spring is likely to 
withstand almost twice as many vi- 
brations before breaking. 

Beryllium-copper, while still in 
its adolescence as far as peacetime 
applications are concerned, did a 
man-size job during the war. It 
was fabricated into parts for bomb 
sights, automatic pilots, and _ al- 
timeters; electrical contacts; torpedo 
parts; submarine springs; bushings; 
radio and telephone parts; instru- 
ments; springs of all kinds; hypo- 
dermic needles and other surgical 
instruments; and safety tools. About 
150 parts of the Army field tele- 
phone were made from the new 
alloy. 


Alloyed With Nickel 


Today, small amounts of beryl- 
lium are also being incorporated 
into other alloys that eventually 
become even more useful than — 
beryllium-copper. An alloy of beryl- 
lium and nickel, for instance, is 
considerably stronger than stainless 
steel and retains its strength at 
high temperatures. A spring of 
beryllium-nickel may be flexed 20,- 
000,000 times before it breaks! 

Experiments with other alloys, 
such as beryllium-iron and even 
beryllium-aluminum, are being car- 
ried on at the present time. To 
date, the results with beryllium- 
aluminum alloys have been disap- 
pointing, due to the difficulty of 
fabricating the metal into finished 
articles. Nevertheless, metallurgists 
are not discouraged since a combi- 
nation of beryllium and aluminum 
will produce alloys possessing a va- 


‘recent developmen te 


i. 
At | 
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riety of unique properties, especi- 
ally at high temperatures. 

The beryllium-steels are the most 
Several com- 
panies are investigating the high- 
temperature strength of such alloys 


jwith a view to using them in jet 
jengines and perhaps in gas _tur- 
| bines as well, if the beryllium-steels 
;}come up to present expectations. 


One such steel which at present is 
in the experimental stage, contains 
12 per cent chromium; eight per 
cent nickel; and one per cent beryl- 
lium. It is strong at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and is reported to retain 
its strength even at 1400° F. This 
property may very well make the 
alloy an excellent material for 
springs and other parts which must 
retain their strength even when red 
hot. 


A Costly Metal 


Beryllium, of course, is still an 
expensive metal. In pure form, it 
costs around $45 per pound. How- 


_ ever, that is considerably cheaper 


than the 1922 price of $5,000 a 
pound; or even the 1932 price of 
$200 per pound. In the form of 
beryllium-copper, it costs about $15 


per pound. However, since only 


two per cent of beryllium is needed 
to give copper the valuable proper- 
ties of hardness and strength, this 
present high cost of the alloying 
element had not hindered too great- 
ly a wide use of the finished beryl- 
lium-copper. Increased sales — vol- 
ume, together with improved min- 
ing methods, have caused this dras- 
tic dip in the metal’s price. In the 
future, .producers hope that the 
same factors, plus adequate ore re- 
serves, will continue to produce 
further price reductions. 

As for beryllium output, it was 
not until the 1930’s that there was 
any “beryllium industry” to speak 
of. As late as 1941, the entire an- 
nual beryl output was only 2,500 
tons. This figure stands in sharp 
contrast to the 1943 production of 
6,000 tons, due to the demand for 
beryllium-copper alloys in the man- 
ufacture of war materiel. 

Pure beryllium itself remains a 
metal of the future, but with the 
valuable properties which small 
amounts of it confer upon other 
metals, it’s a safe bet that beryllium 
will continue to increase in im- 
portance. : 
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ibae Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has announced the sus- 
pension of General Order ODT 
18A, Revised, and all provisions of 
outstanding special directions and 
special permits issued in connection 
The 60-day suspension 
became effective at 12:01 a.m., Feb- 
ruary 14, and is scheduled to expire 
at 11:59 p.m., April 16, or at such 
earlier time as the O.D.T. may des- 
ignate. This order, requiring the 
maximum loading of railroad 
freight cars, has been in effect con- 
tinuously since November 1], 1942. 
In announcing the — suspension, 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, direc- 
tor of O.D.T., stated that it should 
be clearly understood that General 
Order ODT 18A, Revised, is not 
being revoked but is merely being 
suspended for a 60-day period dur- 
ing which carloadings are normally 
far below peak levels. At the pres- 
ent time, he declared, the decline 
in carloadings is in part due to the 


HANDBAGS 


severe wintry conditions which have 
prevailed in various portions of the 


country. Colonel Johnson further 
stated that in the event pronounced 
freight car shortages threatened to 
develop during the 60-day period, 
the suspension order would be 
promptly revoked. Many organiza- 
tions, including The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
and the National Industrial Traffic 
League have urged shippers to 
avoid resorting to classification and 
tariff minimum weights during the 
suspension period, but rather to 
continue to load freight cars as 
near to capacity as is reasonably 
possible. While the car supply gen- 
erally in recent weeks has been 
adequate to meet requirements, it 
is still not sufficient to warrant a 
complete relaxation in the car con- 
servation measures which have been 
practiced during and since the war. 

Illinois Freight Rates Increased: 
The six per cent Ex Parte No. 
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168 interim increase in railroad 
freight rates was approved by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission) 
and became effective on _ Illinoiss 
intrastate traffic January 20. The: 
same increase was authorized on) 
interstate traffic in Official terri-- 
tory effective January 14. The? 
Illinois commission denied the: 
rate increase on gravel, agricul: - 
tural limestone, certain types of 
sand and _ stone, and _ specified | 
movements of coal. The only other | 
deviation from the six per cent 
increase was made on grain, grain 
products and soya beans on which — 
the rate boost was set at five per 

cent. The Illinois commission has 

scheduled hearing at Chicago for 

March 3 on the raliroads’ pro- 

posal to increase class rates within 

Illinois to a_ basis comparable 

within the Docket No. 28300 Offi- 

cial Territory increased class rates 

which became effective in August, 

1947. The increase was suspended 

in Illinois on the request of the 

Chicago Association of Commerce 

and Industry which pointed out 

that if the increase were permitted 

to become effective it would pro- 

duce higher class rates within IIli- 

nois than would be applicable for 

like distances within the adjoin- 

ing Western Trunk Line zone | 

territory. 


Package Car Performance at 
Five Year High: The 59.3 per cent 
on-time performance of package 
cars from Chicago during 1948 
was the best record since 1943, 
according to compilations made by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. The De- 
cember on-schedule performance of 
66.4 per cent also topped every 
month since November, 1942, the 
association reports. Performance 
reports received by the association 
on 275,534 of the 335,257 package 
cars forwarded from Chicago dur- 
ing 1948 indicate that 163,455, or 
59.3. per cent, were placed for 
unloading at destination on sched- 
ule. Of the cars late, 67,974, or 
24.6 per cent, were one day late; 
23,383, Or 8.4 per cent, were two 
days late; 11,038, or 4.0 per cent, 
three days late; 4,903, or 1.7 per 
cent, four days late; and 4,781, or 
1.7 per cent, five or more days 
late. The marked improvement 
in service during the past year 
is attributed largely to the rail- 


| roads’ efforts to restore prewar 
merchandise schedules. 


_ Announce Further Hearings in 
-Ex Parte 168: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced 
that further hearings in Ex Parte 
No. 168, Increased Freight Rates, 
1948, will be held in Washington, 
D. C., March 1; Chicago, Ill., March 
| 14; Montgomery, Ala., March 21; 
San Francisco, Cal., March 28; and 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, and Okla- 
hhoma City, Okla, on April 4. 
Oral argument: will begin May 16 
in Washington, D. C. The com- 
mission urges that testimony with 
respect to rates on grain, forest 
products, livestock, fresh meat and 
‘packing house products be pre- 
sented at the Chicago hearing. 
Parties who expect to present 
testimony at the hearing should 
notify the commission by Febru- 
ary 25 for the Washington _hear- 
ing and by March 7 for the re- 
gional hearings. Counsel and par- 
ties desiring to receive copies of 
briefs should notify the commis- 
sion on or before April 4.  Sev- 
enty-five copies of all briefs should 
be furnished to the railroad peti- 
tioners and interveners, and 25 
copies should be furnished the 
commission. The Ex Parte No. 
168 proceeding involves the rail- 
roads’ petition for a 13 per cent 
increase in freight rates. 


Coach Reservation Charge Be- 
comes Effective: Tariffs filed with 
_the I.C.C. by 12 eastern and south- 
ern railroads naming coach reser- 
vation charges ranging from 50 
cents to $1 became effective Feb- 
ruary 1. ‘The tariffs provide that 
the charge will be refunded if 
the reservations are cancelled at 
least one day before the date of 
train departure, except that dur- 
ing the period December 15 to 
May 15 reservations to, or from, 
points south of Jacksonville, Fla., 
must be cancelled at least three 
days before departure to secure a 
refund of the charge. If a reser- 
vation is made on the same day 
that the train departs, a refund 
will be made up to three hours 
before departure. On Florida res- 
ervations made one or two days 
before departure, a refund will be 
made if they are cancelled before 
midnight of the date of purchase. 


I.C.C. Reopens Lenoir and 
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Schenley Cases: The  Interstata 
Commerce Commission has ree 
opened No. MC-96541, Lenoii 
Chair Company Contract Carrier 
Application and No. MC-107079) 
Schenley Distillers | Corporation 
Contract Carrier Application, fon 
oral argument beginning March 9 
in Washington, D. C. In both 
cases the commission had _previ-i 
ously ruled that the applicants 
motor carrier operations were 1n- 
cidental to, and in furtherance of, 
their primary business and dis-- 
missed the contract carrier applica-- 
tions which were filed as a_pre-- 
cautionary measure. While the: 
delivered price of the goods which | 
the companies transported to their’ 
customers was based on the selling ; 
price at point of origin plus a 
charge comparable to the rail rate 
from origin to destination, the 
commission held that the object in 
so doing was to provide the same 
delivered price to all of their cus- 
tomers regardless of the method of 
transportation, and not for the 
purpose or aim of profiting from 
the transportation. The reopen- 
ing of the proceeding was granted 
on the request of the American 
Trucking Associations and the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 


Rate Increases May Be “Self- 
Defeating”, I.C.C. Warns: ‘The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in its 62nd Annual Report to Con- 
egress, recalled that it’ had issued 
six decisions on freight rate in- 
crease applications since June, 
1946, three of them since the date 
of its last annual report. They 
pointed out that increases in wages 
and other operating costs of the 
carriers left them no. alternative 
if the railroads were to have the 
reliel to which they were entitled, 
but warned that rate increases may 
be carried to a point where they 
will be “self-defeating.” The re- 
port expresses the view that much 


more must be done to increase. 
the efficiency and reduce the costs 
of railroad operation. The com- 


mission’s recommendations for 
amending the Interstate Commerce 
Act, contained in the report, in- 
clude making motor and water car- 
riers and freight forwarders liable 
for reparation awards and to pro- 
vide a uniform period for filing 
overcharge and undercharge claims 
by, or against, motor carriers and 
freight forwarders. 
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Boss May Be Liability 


(Continued from page 16) 


| take over the present type of prod- 
| uct when the old man stepped out 
) of the small supplying company. 

This sort of situation occurs and 
reoccurs in the area of middle-sized 
| and smaller businesses. The man- 
_ agerial effectiveness of the owner 

is usually directly related to the 
i} success of his enterprise. This is 
true of the large corporations also, 
but to a much lesser extent. Large 
firms develop complicated systems 
which in effect run the organiza- 
tion. It is conceivable that the 
president of a very large corpora- 
-tion might die suddenly and it take 
years before the ramifications would 
be felt down the line. Large firms 
have provided for a stability of 
organization which enables them 
to function effectively through nu- 
merous personal changes in top 
management. 

The small firm, however, is more 
sensitive to change. eliinesesmalll 
firm is dependent usually upon the 
abilities of a few management peo- 
ple rather than upon elaborate 
systems. In addition, the small firm 
is more quickly affected by external 
conditions: technological and eco- 
nomic changes can destroy it more 
rapidly if it is not readily adaptive. 


Leaders Essential 


This places great demands upon 
managerial ability. If the smaller 
firms are to be adaptive, they must 
develop effective and adaptive lead- 
ers. The development of these 
leaders cannot be left to chance. 
The role of the owner-manager 
must be studied in the light of his 
relationships with immediate sub- 
ordinates. “These subordinates must 
be given the opportunity to make 
decisions and plan policy on their 
own. They must be forced to func- 
tion as executives and not become 
dependent for decisions and _ policy 
upon any one person. 

Achieving this type of an organi- 
zation in a small firm is not easy. 
It requires insight into the nature 
and functions of organizations. It 
requires objective observation on 
the part of present-day owners and 
managers of small firms. How- 
ever, there have been specific ad- 
vances in this field. The owner 
of the small firm, if his organiza- 
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ISWHIUYNd JO LNIOd AHL LV AILNINWWUY3d LINAGOYNd YNOA 


Do You Know? 


Wau can get your mats, plastic 
plates and proofs anytime—and on 
_time—day or night, 24 hours a day! 


Progressive is only as far away as 


your telephone! 


WABASH 2-1204 


,e@oew eee voeee 


heqgressive 


MATRIX COMPANY 


517 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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tion is to survive, must find the¢ 
answers to two questions: 

1. Does he have within his or- 
ganization potential executives? Ex-: 
ecutive ability can be measured. 
With the use of modern techniques, 
such as the Murray Thematic Ap-- 
perception Test or the recently de-- 
veloped Henry Moore Executive: 
Personality Evaluation, it is possi- - 
ble to measure such _ individual | 
traits as ability to accept responsi- - 
bility, to make decisions and to} 
develop effective cooperation. These : 
techniques also measure the mobil- 
ity drive of junior executives, their 
organization ability and _ decisive- 
ness. 


If the organization lacks poten- 
tial executives, the owner-manager 
must plan to find and develop 
them. If they are already in the 
company, but are not ready for 
the responsibilities, the reasons for 
their failure to develop must be 
uncovered. All too often the owner- 
manager’s failure to delegate real 
responsibility, his failure to force 
his executives to use their abilities 
to the fullest extent, has hampered 
their development. 


2. Does the owner-manager un- 
derstand the functioning of his 
organization? Is the firm making 
the most of its opportunities to 
develop an enthusiastic, effective 
organization that can produce and 
sell competently? Is it really or- 
ganizing the abilities and energies 
of its entire group of employes? 
Does it have the kind of morale 
and enthusiasm that enables a firm 
to hold its own when competition 
becomes keener? In order to achieve 
this, the company must give con- 
scious attention to its true organi- 
zational situation and to the de- 
velopment of ways of improving it. 


Flexibility Goal 

Here again, specific techniques 
have been developed. Surveys of 
morale, of attitudes and relation- 
ships within the organization throw 
light upon the degree of internal 
cooperation or friction and point 
the way for any necessary correc- 
tive action. 

Intelligent managerial use of 
such tools can build the kind of 
olganization that can compete ef- 
fectively and can survive changes 
without disaster. But again, there 
must be an able and_ energetic 
management if such a condition is 
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“to be established and maintained. 
_ If the owner-managed, small firm 
is constructively organized and de- 
veloped, it has capacities for rapid 
and flexible adjustment to social 
and technological change which the 
very large corporation cannot du- 
plicate. But if there is not a con- 
stant development of able man- 
agement and leadership in small 
firms, the trend toward large or- 
ganizations and absentee ownership 
will certainly continue. No légal 
devices can long maintain any large 
number of firms with inadequate 
leadership. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


Goodrich Co. It is bullet-sealing. 
Rubber is combined with other 


materials in the outer coating. The 
company said the new tank could 
be used in autos, buses, trucks and 
commercial aircraft. 


e Flying Families — United Air 
Lines said its “family plan’ pas- 
sengers are making average flights 
of 1,057 miles, twice as long as 
the average single customer. One 
out of twelve passengers is travel- 


ing under the plan; which pro- 


vides reduced rates for family 
groups in the first three days of 
the week. United said the plan 
has lifted revenue passenger miles 
on the low-load Mondays, ‘Tues- 
days and Wednesdays up to the 
average of other days of the week. 


e Tsetse Fly Weapon — A victory 
over the dreaded tsetse fly, re- 
garded as the primary obstacle to 
plans for a meat-producing empire 
in Africa, has been reported by 
British scientists. A drug called 
antrycide was found effective 
against parasites of trypanosomiasis 
in the blood stream of cattle, 
horses, camels and other animals. 
Imperial Chemical Industries will 
produce enough for 2,000,000  ani- 
mals this year, with the drug going 
first to the Sudan, Kenya and 
Uganda, and then to West Africa. 
Antrycide has not been _ tested 
against human sleeping sickness, be- 
cause there are more effective 
drugs. 


e River Radar — Extensive use of 


radar, ship-to-shore telephone serv- 
(Continued on page 129) 
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~~ ELECTRIC. MOTORS 


INSIST 


“go THE eae. TODAY 
A souRet oF AND EQUIPMENT XL: WAY 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
WESTERN AYE., 


VI 7-7220 


2S 22 See Se CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


W.W.WILCOX 
MEG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF. METAL TAGS, 
NAME PLATES, 
BADGES, STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL 
LICENSE PLATES 


CEntral 6-3290 - 3291 


564 TO 572 
WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
Cranll I Ce WAR eGeeO 


GRIP BELT 
VEE 
PULLEYS 


Available in all standard sizes. 


EASY TO MOUNT 


EASY TO REMOVE 


No tools required 
Positive locking clamp fit 
Better sheaves for better drives 


Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 


23 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, III. 


Telephone 


eJamous pee. 


LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 


Direct Frem the Seashore 
CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
HOMEMADE PASTRIES 


4 
The North Side’s 
Most Beautiful 
Dining Place 
~___AIR CONDITIONED _ 
Private Dining Rooms 
for Parties, Banquets, ete. 


OPEN FROM NOON 
TILL | A.M. EVERY DAY 


6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 


Near Devon 


AMbassador 2-5839 or 
SHeldrake 3-9787 


Ample Parking Space 


Ky OHliCnSy, 
SY * i 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant. yb ey ME ee ea 

*TIt reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. 

ee noe the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . Of oft ad Sop e 

* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dining wyece + ae 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red STAR INN 
1528 N. CLARK ST. 


Corner Germanie Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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New Products 


Multiple Tape Recorder 

A machine to mass-produce re- 
corded music on sound tape has 
been developed by Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. 
It will enable pre-recorded reels of 
tape to compete with disk records. 
Recorded tape now is available in 
the unrecorded form. The repro- 
duction involves an electric dupli- 
cating process in which the signals 
from a master tape transcription 
are picked up by a playback head. 
They are amplified and fed elec- 
trically into a number of re-record- 


ing heads. 


High-Altitude Relay 

A DC relay, hermetically sealed, 
has been produced by _ Struthers- 
Dunn, Inc., Philadelphia, to meet 
operating conditions of high-alti- 
tude and jet-propelled aircraft. The 
miniature relay has shock resist- 
ance up to 50 Gs and is capable 
of rated operation at altitudes of 
70,000 feet. 


Roll Handler 

A power-truck attachment has 
two steel arms, semi-circular in 
shape, that close on a heavy roll 
of paper and hold it for transporta- 
tion or stacking. Announced by 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, it was developed primarily 
for unloading paper rolls at ware- 


houses, printing plants, freight sta-- 
tions and storages. The maker’ 
says it can be used for other cylin-. 
drical objects. 


Oil to Gas Converter 

Oil can be used instead of gas 
in certain industrial furnaces, boil- 
ers‘ and ovens with a _ converter 
manufactured by North American 
Mfg. Co. <Atomized oil is intro- 
duced into the hot air stream. It 
vaporizes and burns like gas in the 
burners. 


Paper Shredder 

A table-model paper shredding 
machine is being manufactured by 
Shredmaster Corp., Brooklyn. To 
produce packing material, it can 
be used to shred a variety of paper 
and non-paper materials at capaci- 
ties up to 600 pounds an hour. 


Non-Recoil Hammer 

A hollow-headed hammer, hold- 
ing a charge of steel grit, produces 
a 30 per cent harder blow without 
recoil, according to the maker, 
Tahlen Metal Industries, Ltd., of 
Vancouver. The grit charge fol- 
lows the downswing to eliminate 
recoil shocks and surface scars. 


Foam Rubber Cushions 
Foam rubber cushions that can 
be installed by individual car own- 


Hoppa 


“Mr, Smith, Mr. Smith! Are you there?” 


| 


a 
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ers are being produced by United 
States Rubber Co., New York. The 
seat toppers are made in two sizes 
to fit auto models from 1915 to 
1949. 


Rubber Paint for Fabrics 

_ A plastic rubber paint designed 
to put new life in convertible auto- 
mobile tops, awnings, upholstered 
chairs and other fabric surfaces is 
being manufactured by Adhesive 
Products Corp., New York. It is 
said to dry in half an hour, retard 
fire, hinder dry rot and mildew, 
repel moths and seal small holes. 


Multiple-Use Saw Set 

A saw set that can be used by 
home craftsmen for circular as well 
as hand saws has been introduced 
by Welliver & Sons, Rockford, Ill. 
It also works on bow saws and pulp 
wood saws. 


~One-Squeeze Wire Stripper 
: A hand-type wire stripper for 
electricians, radio repairmen and 
maintenance men is described by its 
manufacturer as being of the one- 
squeeze type. Squeezing the han- 
dies grips the wire, cuts the insula- 
tion and strips the wire, in a single 
operation. There is a special model 
for FM and TV lead down wire. 


Fishing Leader Reel 

A common annoyance of sport 
fishing, trying to untangle leader 
‘material carried in the pocket, is 
eliminated by a plastic, floating, 


fluorescent “leadereel” made by 
Progressive Enterprises, Los <An- 
geles. 


Microcard Publishing 

Educational publications now are 
being produced by the microcard 
method, according to Micro Li 
brary, Inc., and North Engraving 
and Manufacturing Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. The microcard is 
three by five inches, the size of the 
standard library catalog card. In 
addition to the usual catalog entries 
in standard-size type, the micro- 
card in greatly reduced text con- 
tains the entire publication. Each 
page of the thesis or pamphlet may 
be reduced to only a quarter-inch 
wide. Readers magnify the micro- 
text 24 times. 


Safety Transformer 

A portable transformer designed 
to prevent fatal electric shock when 
working with the conventional 110- 
volt extension trouble-lamp is the 


Standard Pharmacal Co. 


847-853 W. JACKSON BLVD 


The ROMANTIC 


IVANHOE 


lg 


\ 
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7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story “Ivanhoe” is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


Cru TS NIE Soa meres 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.50. NO COVER OR 
ADMISSION CHARGE. 


ENTERTAINMENT . . 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 
Outdoor garden trout stream . .. FIVE distinctive BARS 
and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. e GRaceland 2-2771 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


and Postage Waste with 
TRINER SCALES 


(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


ENVELOPE OPENERS 


ENVELOPE SEALERS 
IDEAL “CLIP-A-TAPE” 


Pharmaceuticals and 
vitamin products 
made to your speci- 
fications in our sun- 
light laboratories. 
Furnished bulk or 
packaged. 


Fn ited 
Inquiries Invite Meret tori Folds 


Z GO 
or CHICA 325 W. Huron St. 


Tel. SUperior 7-2278 


PRIVATE FORMULA MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 7, ILL 


(Automatic Moistener G Dispenser) 
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REDUCE COST of Handling 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 
Chicago 10 
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Quality Products for Your 
Home and Your Car 


Sq STEWART | 


RADIO RECEIVERS 


| Ap 


po 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


“ALEMITE” LUBRICATING SYSTEMS AND LUBRICANTS 
‘SOUTH WIND” CAR HEATERS “BASSICK” CASTERS 
“STEWART” DIE CASTINGS 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 


* Switchboards 
* Panelboards 
* Steel Cabinets 


for ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO SWITCHBOARD 
COMPANY, INC. 


| 4506 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30 
| Kildare 5-7723 


We are manufacturers of 


PHARMACEUTICALS and 
SPECIALTIES 


IN BULK OR IN FINISHED PACKAGES 


Consult us about any item you wish to add to 
your line. We manufacture according to your 
Own formula, or we can submit one of our own 
for your approval. 


LIQUIDS VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
LINIMENTS TABLETS—(any shape or size) 
OINTMENTS EFFERVESCENT TABLETS 
POWDERS EFFERVESCENT SALTS 
CREAMS EMULSIONS 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


SAVOY DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1905) 
20 SOUTH PEORIA STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS, U. &. A. 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES 


Makers of “PRAGUE POWDER.” the “Safe, Fast Cure for 


Smoked Hams, Bacon. and Ready-to-Eat Hams.” 


Makers of STERILIZED SPICES for home use. 


We serve our Industries with new, scientific 
methods and materials. 


Phone LAfayette 3-7505 


1415-31 West 37th Street 


CHICAGO 9 
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product of Etraco Mfg. Co., Inc 
Flemington, N. J. The 414-poun 
unit safeguards industrial worker 
in damp or wet locations by cuttin, 
the circuit to 6 volts, said to bi 
harmless. The capsule-like unit i 
connected to the outlet and can bo 
hung from any wall fixture. 


Battery Life Extender 

A compound known as AD-X& 
produced by Pioneers, Inc., 4935 
North Whipple St., Chicago, car 
be used to add a year or more of 
trouble-free life to “worn-out” stor} 
age batteries, the makers say. ‘The 
compound is said to lengthen bat: 
tery life five times when added to 
the battery when new. It prevents 
the formation of the hard type of 
crystalline, insoluble lead sulfate 
with its subsequent shedding from 
the plate. This shedded material 
short-circuits the cells. 


Intercom in Desk Pad 

The electronic unit of an inter- 
office communication device devel- 
oped by the Robert H. Rigby 
Corp., New York, is built into a 
desk-pad — to conserve the execu- 
tive’s desk space. The front edge 
of the pad holds speakers for call- 
ing and receiving. Selective calls 
can be made to any one of four 
other “pads,” which are about 19 
by 30 inches in size. Power ‘comes 
from the lighting circuit or dry 
batteries. 


Furniture Joint 

A locking pin and a wedge- 
pointed screw are used by the Cam- 
Lock division of Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. of Elyria, O., in 
a new mechanical joint for furni- 
ture. It is aimed at replacing wood- 
screws and glue in furniture joints. 
Three holes are drilled. One is 
for the pin, another for the retain- 
ing collar hold one end of the pin 
in place, the other for a screw 
fitting into a conical hole in the 
other end of the pin. Metal in- 
serts fitting into the drilled holes 
put the bearing pressure on the 
steel, not the wood. 


Enamel for Concrete 

A new enamel with a rubber 
base has been developed for con- 
crete by Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. It is said to have no linger- 
ing odors and to resist both abra- 
sion and the lime in cement. 


Stair-Climbing Cart 
Endless rubber belts running on 
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aluminum wheels are utilized in 
a new stair-climbing cart produced 
by American Machine Works, Inc., 
of Racine. The base can be tilted 
according to the incline. On a 
level surface the device is handled 
like the regular hand truck. 


“Packaged” Unit Seal 

Gits Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, 1846 S. Kilbourn Avenue, 
Chicago 23, has introduced a new 
compact seal unit designed for 
horizontal and rotating shafts. The 
seal uses a radial seal joint, which 
does not wear on the shaft, bearing 
face or any other parts in the 
machine or pump. 


Mine Buggy 

Baker-Raulang Company, 2168 W. 
25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
has introduced what it calls the 
“Trike,” a three-wheel motor-driven 


_ buggy designed for the use of en- 


gineers and supervisors in travel- 
ling through low-clearance mine 
seems. The driver operates the 


Trike in a prone position, his right 


hand steering and his left hand 


_ operating the speed controls. Level 
ground speed is about four miles 


per hour on a 20-volt battery that 
lasts for about five miles of under- 
ground travel. 


Electronic Drilling Control 

A new automatic electronic con- 
trol said to provide exact weight 
for a drill bit as it penetrates oil- 
bearing formations far below the 
earth’s surface has been developed 
by the Brown Instruments division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The system involves a strain guage 
assembly, a Brown electronic po- 
tentiometer which operates as a 
weight indicator on the drilling bit, 
and a pneumatic brake which main- 
tains the desired weight. 


Water-Proofed Poster Board 

The Hobart Paper Company, 
Chicago, has introduced a new 
water-proofed outdoor poster board, 
called ‘“Repello Board,” which is 
said to provide a whiter, more re- 
pellent board at lower cost than 


~ conventional water-proofed material. 


Manufacturing costs on the new 
board have been reduced, according 
to company, through the use of a 
new, patented process which intro- 
duces the water-proofing agent in 
the early stages of processing so it 
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Valves - Fittings: Pipe 


Plumbing and Heating 
Equipment 


CRANE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 


NATION-WIDE LOCAL SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


America’s Leading Supply 


IF ITS FROM and Equipment House for 


\ / Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Hospitals and Institutions 

A Here) you will find the most complete selec- 

tion of china, glass, silver, white goods, kitchen 


equipment and utensils, janitors’ supplies, paper 


ITS RIGHT goods, furniture, floor coverings . . . and a 
staff eager to supply your needs in the most 
efficient manner possible. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 < PHONE Virginia 7-2800 


PzA 


PLATE and MAT SERVICE 


It is our belief that a business insistent upon 
factory cleanliness must be equally fussy 
over the quality of its product. 


PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON CO. 
712 Federal Street 
Chicago, Illinois © HArrison 77-3732 
Electrotypers * Nickeltypers 
Matrice Makers « Stereotypers 
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ONE WORD 
REVIEWS MY 
BUSINESS / 


/ 
{ SINC, 
THE CREA 1857 


TEST 
‘ IN MILK MAME 
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© Borden Co. 


Control safeguards the production, processing, 


“AND THAT WORD,” says Elsie, the Borden and distribution of every product bearing the 
Cow, “‘is quality!” Borden name—the greatest name in milk! 

Elsie knows whereof she speaks! For 92 years Thus it is that, in reviewing our business, we 
The Borden Company has faithfully developed point with pride to the fact that... “If It’s 
and protected the quality of its products. Quality Borden’s, It’s Got To Be Good!”’ 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, cuicaco MILK DIVISION 


1948 $3.40 
1947 $3.25 

An Unbroken Record of Dividends 1946 $2.87° 
Declared since Abbott Laboratories 1945 $2.20 
Stock was first listed on the 1944 $2 20% 
New York Stock Exchange. 1943 $2.00 

1942 $1.90 
Common stock, no par value: 1,869,907 shares outstanding 1941 $2. S 
NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS e NO PREFERRED STOCK 1940 $2. 5 

1939 $2.05? 

Abbott Laboratories 1938 $].70 
NORTHICHICA GOL eiNels 1937 $2.10 
chi Chen ose ee 1936 $2.07" 

1935 $2.45' 
- 1935—33%3%% stock dividend 1934 $2.50 
Nyapeeniony stock split 1933 $2 00 
3 earn Sane and rights 1932 $2 ] 2, 
- 1946—2-for-1 stock split and rights 1931 $2. 50 
ANNU AED Tene ince: > 1930 $2.00 *On basis of total number 


we hf Ww KH = 


of shares outstanding at 


1929 $2. A? the close of each year. 
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becomes an integral part of the 
board. 


| Hobbyist’s Compressor 

The home workshop devotee may 
find extensive use for a new port- 
able air compressor designed es- 
| pecially for home use by the De- 
Vilbiss Company, 300 Phillips Ave- 


nue, Toledo 1, Ohio. Operated | | i 
} from a conventional wall socket, ered: pense 
‘the 32-pound compressor delivers dtd 
2% cubic feet of air per minute for R ECO N DITIO N E D Installed 
praying, blowing dust from filters, 
grills and the like, inflating tires DISTRIBUTORS OF 
and similar home chores. te ALLIS CH WIRING 
L ALMERS” For 
: MOTORS Power and Light 
TEXROPE DRIVES 
Here, There and Everywhere : AND ELEVATORS 
(Continued from page 123) : V BELTS Repaired 
ice, more powerful searchlights and All Phones Installed 


other navigation aids are overcom- 
ing Winter bugaboos in river traf- 
| fic, according to Chester C. Thomp- 


ARmitage 6-8300 Inspected 


(WEEKLY - MONTHLY) 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


son, president of Amreican Water- 
ways Operators. 


e Caribbean Aluminum — Immense : 
deposits of bauxite discovered on Seige 
the islands of Jamaica, Haiti and 1347-51 BAUWANS ST. ~D 
Hispaniola are of high quality, a CHICAGO 22 

Reynolds Metals Co. official re- 
ports. O. C. Schmedeman, chief 
geologist of Reynolds’ mining sub- 
sidiary, said the high-grade reserves 
total at least 350,000,000 tons. 
Their relatively low alumina con- 
tent is offset by an unusually small H 

percentage of troublesome silica, he an office should 
said. The discoveries are signifi- 4 
cant in view of the virtual eaee S not be furnished the 
tion of high-grade reserves in the ar 
United States. 


way a salad is mixed 


e Germ Conditioning — A table- 
model vaporizer has been developed 
to dispense triethylene glycol into 
the air of homes and offices as a 


gern-killer. The manufacturer, It requires planning. It’s work- They know that we sell the 
Glycol Vaporizer Co. of Chicago, ing with a budget, it’s utiliza- finest, most reliable office fur- 
: : ee aH : tl tion of space, it’s making a niture and equipment in Amer- 
cites scientific TRON AEE Se CL, iS business an efficient operation. ica. They are convinced that 
use of the odorless, invisible vapor It’s all this and more. ees our pao DoUe in office plea: 
: S ; why, in our 25 years of busi- ning is second to none; an 
of the chemical ones BaDOrC aes hundreds ot leading or- also that our prices are com- 
diseases, including colds. ‘The unit ganization have given us com- petitive, our policy of continu- 
is not yet in production. plete responsibility in planning ing service long-term and 
their offices. considerate. 


® Steel’s $2 Billion Payroll—For the AVAILABLE! OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
ry i i 1 REE COPY. 

first time in history, the annual WRITE TO DEPT. C FOR YOUR FREE C 

payroll of the iron and steel in- 


dustry moved above the two billion SPAK & NATOVICH, INC. 
dollar mark in 1948. The Amer- 7 ep we fpr Joe aS 
ican Iron and Steel Institute esti- Aeilinctc office fsnilre and yppointinenl sinie Det 


euates that iron and steel producers 30 S. WELLS ST. « Financial 6-2233 + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
paid their employes some $2,225,- 
000,000 in 1948, an increase of 
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Displays 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
COUNTER DISPLAYS 
INTERIORS 


oa 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 
INSTALLATION 
REMODELING 


STRICKLER MFG. CO. 


815 N. Larrabee 
Chicago 10, III. Michigan 2-9383 


COMPLETE INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


With Intelligent Co-operation 
RELIABLE COMPANIES—WORLD WIDE 


STARKWEATHER & SHEPLEY, 


Inc. 
Established 187! 


A-1255 Insurance Exchange Building 
WaAbash 2-1022 


L. D. Stitt, Pres. 
G. W. Bischoff, Vice Pres. 


N E Ww! EEDEE 


PHONE REST 


-@ 


Easily 
Adjustable 
a) 


| Featherweight 
4 e 
Secure 


“INDISPENSABLE” 
The EEDEE PHONE REST elimi- 
nates ‘phone fatigue .. . Leaves 
both hands completely free . . . No 
cramped neck. They say ‘‘Saves its 
cost the first week in time and 
energy.’ Only $2.50 each. Use 
convenient coupon below. 


EEDEE SALES CO. 


P.O. Box 591 Evanston, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me . 
EEDEE PHONE RESTS. 

(_ ) Check or money order enclosed 
( ) Send C.O.D. 


INciivicmeten aw srt. fest | woe 


Zone ___ State 


$238,000,000 or about 12 per cent 
over the previous year. At the 
end of last year payments to iron 
and steel workers receiving wages 
averaged about $1.72 an hour, as 
compared with 84 cents an hour in 
1939. The number of workers em- 
ployed had increased to 502,000, as 
compared with an average of 425,- 
141 in the pre-war year. 


¢ What’s Your “Dental Age”? — It 
is hard fact of life that a 65-year- 
old businessman may be “dentally 
young” and a college junior of 20 
may be “dentally old.” So declares 
Dean Charles W. Freeman of the 
Northwestern University Dental 
School, who adds that a_ greatly 
expanded program of dental re- 
search is needed if the number of 
“dental cripples” are to be reduced 
substantially. The real problems 
to be licked are dental decay and 
gum diseases, notes Or. Freeman, 
for they are the sources of most 
dental troubles which cause tre- 
mendous losses to the nation as a 
whole. The seriousness of the 
problem is pointed up by the fact 
that, at present, more than 90 per 
cent of young people are afflicted 
with dental decay, which “never is 
cured,” before college age. 


* Tax Aids For Business — No one 
needs be reminded that March is 
the month of final accounting with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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With the day of reckoning fast 
approaching, the Department of 
Commerce has come up with the 
timely announcement that it has 
compiled a series of tax-aid publi- 
cations dealing wiht problems nott 
usually recognized by smaller busi-- 
ness operators and those who have: 
entered business recently. ‘Three of 
these pamphlets are now available, , 
free of charge, from the Depart- - 
ment of Commerce Field Service, . 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
4. They are entitled: “The Smal 
Businessman and his “Declaration 
of Estimated Tax’”, “How an Un- 
incorporated Business May Use an 
Operating Loss to Obtain a Refund 
on Previous Years’ Taxes,” and 
“Your Right to Review When the 
Government Questions Your In- 
come Tax Return.” 


a 


* Detroit's Reply To High Prices— 
So today’s fleshy, super-streamlined 
automobile is high-priced? Non- 
sense, replies the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, which has 
compiled a series of statistics pur- 
portedly showing that the modern, 
outsized jobs are really a bargain 
— compared, at least, with 1929 
cars. Look at this way, says the 
AMA: In 1929, the average factory 
worker earned $25 a week, working 
48 hours, so it took him almost 
53 weeks to earn a “high-priced” 
car, list-priced at $1320. ‘Today, 
the same fellow earns over $53 for 
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“Why didn’t you think of that before the race?” 
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It’s no great problem to trade with Canada. Tradi- 
tionally, Canada and the United States have been 
good customers—for each other. In no two other 
countries can you find such similarities of people, 
of products, of markets. 

Where is your opportunity in Canada? Is it to 
buys =. to Sell-)).-or to-expand your production? 
In any case, you'll find The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce ready, willing and able to be of service 
——with 540 offices to act as your agents throughout 


the Dominion. 
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That roll of butter snuggled in the moss covered 
bucket is a moss covered idea — to today’s homemaker. 
She’s used to the last word in refrigeration — a gleaming 
mechanical refrigerator and a wonder-working home 
freezer. In both, Panelyte plays an important part. 

Panelyte is the trade name of the hard, laminated 
plastic made by St. Regis. Hot pressed sheets of fibrous 
paper impregnated with synthetic resin make a remarkable 
insulating agent. There’s nothing like it for lightness and 
strength, and for resistance to scratches and stains. 

Remember the name. When you regale friends with 
out-of-season delicacies from the home freezer’s depths... 
when you save money buying in quantity when food is low 
priced, it may be due to Panelyte. 

You'll like Decorative Panelyte, too—a lustrous plastic 
in style-conscious colors and patterns. It is actually bard to 
mar — so it’s excellent for table tops and other working 
surfaces. 

In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, 
St. Regis also manufactures: Printing, publication and 
specialty papers... Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for ship- 
ping over 400 products . . . Automatic bag-filling machines 
... Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 


ST. REGIS PAPER — 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK Wace NEY 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
PRODUCTS FASHIONED FROM GROWING TREES York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 
TO SERVE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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ja 40-hour week; hence, it now 
takes him but 24 weeks “to equal 
{the $1280 price of a vastly better 
modern car.” It’s just as simple 
as that, explains the AMA, “the 
real price of the 1948 car, in terms 
of factory wages, was less than half 
that of the 1929 car.” 


-® Rail Fair on Screen — The Santa 
‘Fe Railroad is making available 
for industrial, school and club 
showings, three 16mm sound 
movies of Chicago’s 1948 Railroad 
Fair. The first 10-minute produc- 
tion gives an overall picture of the 
fair, including shots of the “Wheels 
A’Rolling” pageant; the second 28- 
minute film portrays the history of 
transportation from the ox cart to 
the modern luxury train; and the 
third film combines both of the 
other films into one 36-minute 
production. 


© Americans On The Move — In- 
ternal migration within the United 
States is still decidedly in evidence 
despite the normal tendency to set- 
tle down after the worst of the 
post-war housing shortages. A sam- 
ple survey just released by the 
Bureau of the Census should be of 
interest to all retailers for it dis- 
closes that, as of April 1948, one 
out of every five persons was living 
in a different house from the one 
he lived in a year earlier. Of the 
29,000,000 persons who had moved 
to a different house, 19,000,000 had 
moved within a county, and 9,000,- 
000 had changed their county of 
residence. 


© Consumer Credit Rises — The 
Federal Reserve Board reports that 
outstanding consumer credit rose 
by $618,000,000 last December, to 
bring the total of such credit out- 
standing at the end of the year to 
$15,957,000,000. 
all-time high and marks an ex- 
pansion in consumer credit of 
$2.531,000,000 for 1948. Much of 
the rise was due, according to the 
Board, to seasonal conditions affect- 
ing installment credit segments, 
other than automobiles. 


* Gigantic Lighting Job — The 
longest, continuous lighting in- 
stallation in the world, in which 
four ribbons of fluorescent light 
will extend almost two miles, has 
been designed by New York City’s 
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1948 Underwritings 


The high-grade State, 
corporate bond issues in which Otis & Co. 
participated as a principal underwriter in 
1948 totaled approximately two billion 
dollars. 


municipal and 


With fifty years of experience in the 
underwriting of securities on a large scale, 
we maintain, in addition to our Ohio head- 
quarters, offices in many of the leading 
cities of the country. 
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—All Welding Equipment Accessories— 


We offer free the services of our Welding 
Engineers to assist you with your Weld- 
ing Problems — Either Oxy-Acetylene or 
Electric, 


ACME WELDING SUPPLY 
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MAP MOUNTING 

We have large facilities for 
maps, charts, posters, etc. 
in all forms of spring 


mounting 
on muslin and 
roller mountings; 
and framing. 


also compoboard mounting, 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Need Business? 


“COMMERCE 
can HELP you— 


it reaches MORE business men 
in Chicago than ANY OTHER 
business magazine published 
in this territory. 


Triborough Bridge and ‘Tunnel 
Authority in collaboration with en- 
gineers of the General Electric 
Company. Each of the tunnel’s 
two tubes will carry two lanes of 
traffic and will be lighted by twin 
rows of white fluorescent lamps.” A 


COMMER 


total of 5776 individual lamps, eac 
six feet long, will be used in 
installation. An important featur 
of the installation is the fact tha 
continuous lighting will prevent 
succession of bright spots ana 
shadows along the tunnel. 


The Delivered Price Controversy 


(Continued from page 24) 


was, in turn, reversed by the Su- 
preme Court, which sustained the 
commission. 


The court held that there had 
been a conspiracy in violation of 
the Sherman Act. ‘The court con- 
demned as price discriminations 
under the Clayton Act sales at 
prices determined by the freight 
from a mill closer to the customer 
than the seller’s mill. Finally, the 
court held that the price policies 
used by the cement industry on 
an industrywide basis were unfair 
methods of competition under Sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which authorized the 
commission to prohibit unfair meth- 
ods of competition. In this phase 
of its decision the court rested its 
conclusions substantially on _ the 
view that the commission was a 
body of “experts” upon which the 
court could rely. 


Cement Reasons Re-applied 


Two weeks after the decision in 
the cément case, the United States 
Court of Appeals, in the so-called 
Rigid Steel Conduit Case, followed 
the general reasoning in the cement 
case, and held that an individual 
use of the basing point method, 
with knowledge that other sellers 
were using it, was an unfair method 
of competition.* 

One of the most important re- 
sults deserving comment in a gen- 
eral statement on_ this subject is 
the confusion which followed the 
1948 cases. This confusion had 
several origins. Some certainly came 
from the so-called dicta in the com- 
ments of the court; some from the 
apparently contradictory statements 
of officials. In some cases, per- 
haps, it came from the human 
tendency to find it difficult to un- 
derstand what one does not wish 
to believe. As an illustration of 
the allegation of confusing  state- 


*This case is now under review by the 
Supreme Court. 


ments by officials two will serve 
In commenting on the cases, anc 
especially the Cement Institute 
case, Commissioner Lowell  B3 
Mason, in an address at Harvard 
University on May 14, 1948, saidi 


“I believe that freight absorption isi 
out. By that I mean that it will be a: 
violation of the lawmerchant for anyone: 
to use a systematic pricing system which| 
allows him to pay the freight out of 
his own pocket in order to sell in ai 
competitor’s territory. By this I don't 
mean that a salesman can’t make an 
off-the-cuff bid in a specific case to 
meet a competitor’s price but a large 
producer selling thousands of items and 
employing thousands of salesmen is in 
no position to let his individual sales- 
men free lance on his own _ pricing 
structure. Therefore, I say freight ab- 
sorption is out. This affects every basic 
industry in the United States. 

“I believe that the multiple basing 
point pricing system is out as a matter 
of law. 

“I believe zone prices are out. 

“I believe that an individual universal 
delivered price system is out.” 


Likewise widely quoted are state- 
ments made by the director of the 
bureau of industrial economics of 


the Federal Trade Commission:4 


“The effect of the basing point deci- 
sions depends, of course, upon what 
was decided, what principles of law 
were determined or reaffirmed in these 
cases. Public discussion of the probable 
effects has taken as its starting point 
the false surmises that under the deci- 
sions every business enterprise is  re- 
quired to adopt an F.O.B. mill pricing 
system and that no enterprise may 
absorb any portion of ‘the transporta- 
tion charge which it incurs in serving 
its customers except in isolated and 
sporadic transactions. This particular 
formulation of the present state of the 
law is being so constantly repeated that 
some of those who have heard it now 
Suppose that it is beyond question. 

“In the cement case, the Supreme 
Court reviewed the Staley’ and Corn 
Products cases and offered the dictum 
that the combined effect of these cases 
‘was to forbid the adoption for sales 
purposes of any basing point pricing 
system.’ Neither this nor the other dicta 
of the court in these cases can fairly 
be taken as indicative of an intent to 
require F.O.B. mill pricing or as a con- 
demnation of the various 
forms 


“An address by Corwin D. Edwards be- 
fore the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, October 6, 1948, 
pages 1 and 3. 
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F.O.B. mill with various kinds and de- 
grees of freight absorption. 


Many persons find it difficult to 
interpret to a single result such 
Statements as these two. Many 
lawyers (I do not believe it would 
do to say all) declare that they 
do not know how to advise their 
clients. Some take the view that 
they believe only F.O.B. mill pric- 
ing is safe, though they are un- 
certain that the law now limits 
pricing to that specific practice. 
Among business men the confusion 
and uncertainty are perhaps most 
pronounced. Some have long sold 
only on F.O.B. mill base. These 
have no problem. Others utilize 
- this method on some products and 
also various forms of delivered pric- 
ing on other products, perhaps with 
basing point arrangements, perhaps 
without. Among other questions 
they ask, “If mill point basing is 
mandatory, what is a mill base? 
Does the term mean only a manu- 
facturing plant? Can it be a ware- 
house? If it may be a warehouse, 
must it be one which is owned by 
a manufacturer, or may it be a 
public warehouse?” 


Common Or Private Carrier 


Manufacturers also ask if F.O.B. 
mill is to be used and an extra 
charge made for transportation, 
does delivery in a manufacturer's 
own trucks constitute such trans- 
portation? If so, may trucking costs 
among customers be averaged? May 
the trucking costs of a common 
carrier be handled in the same 
manner? I have not seen the rec- 
ord, but I am informed that the 
senior associate counsel of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recently 
testified at the hearings of a senate 
committee that a manufacturer 
might use his own trucks and aver- 
age costs but that the cost of the 
trucking by common carrier could 
not be averaged. 

So deeply imbedded in the eco- 
nomic structure of the country are 
selling prices other than mandatory 
F.O.B. mill that it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate the impact 
of universal adoption of this type 
of pricing. The effects on busi- 
ness which for years have sold at 
one price all over the nation — 
a so-called postage stamp form of 
pricing — are most obvious. (I am 
not suggesting that the federal gov- 
ernment might have to revise the 
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methods it applies in carrying first 
class mail.) As obvious are the 
effects on companies which have 
identical prices in each of several 
zones of the country (nor here am 
I suggesting a revision of the parcel 
post pricing pattern.) But compa- 
nies to a greater or less degree em- 
ploying freight absorption or freight 
equalization are so numerous and 
the companies which make some or 
many of their purchases on such 
a basis are so many that the effects 
of mandatory F.O.B. sales are in- 
calculable. An official of one large 
industrial concern in the Middle 
West has made the statement, “con- 
sidering our scores of products, our 
millions of customers scattered all 
over the nation, and considering 
the thousands of types of materials 
which we buy, it is impossible for 
us, up to this time, to have any 
judgment as to how we would be 
affected. Perhaps we could never 
fully compute the effects.” 


Wholesalers are as much  con- 
cerned as manufacturers and, 
equally concerned, are, of course, 
their customers. Some communi- 
ties visualize a great accretion of 


new industries through efforts to 
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HYRE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2320 OGDEN AVE. 


CHICAGO 8 


CHesapeake 3-6100 


get nearer sources of supply ifi 
mandatory F.O.B. is universally ap> 
plied. Other communities see them- 
selves reduced to ghost towns: 
through flights- of industries to: 
other points of operation, especiallyy 
points nearer steel and other raw 
materials. 

Trust companies and insurance? 
companies are alarmed because of! 
a possible impact on investments. . 
If enterprises are hurt, they are: 
hurt, and their investors likewise. . 
Railroads are in perhaps the most: 
complicated position of any single | 
type of industry, since mandatory 
F.O.B. mill pricing would create 
a striking revision not only in the 
industrial structure, but in the 
lengths and directions of transporta- 
tion hauls. The railroads would 
also be affected by every change 
which affected the’ industrial 
growth or decline of the communi- 
ties which they serve. 


It goes without saying that eco- 
nomic considerations are the most 
important issues involved in this 
matter. I shall not attempt to pre- 
sent all of those which are impor- 
tant, much less to give what I be- 
lieve may be the answers. In broad 
terms, however, I believe the fol- 
lowing questions are significant: 

How do different forms of pric- 
ing affect the total national output 
and total national costs of produc- 
tion? 


Would Industries Relocate? 


How would mandatory F.O.B. 
mill pricing affect the redistribu- 
tion of industries and of particular 
companies? What would be the 
consequent redistribution of popu- 
lation? What would be the econ- 
omies and social costs involved in 
such shifts as might occur if F.O.B. 
mill pricing were made mandatory? 
Would or would not the costs be 
offset by long-run advantages? 

What are the criteria by which 
the foregoing questions are to be 
answered? 


How would mandatory F.O.B. 
mill pricing affect the development 
of new products, competitive prac- 
tices, and the advance of technol- 
ogy? Would mandatory F.O.B. mill 
prices tend to stabilize production, 
with more price flexibility in times 
of depression, or would the reverse 
be true? 

Since transportation costs are sig- 
nificant in the location of indus- 
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tries, how would changes brought 
by mandatory F.O.B. mill pricing 
affect the present freight rate struc- 
ture? How would it affect pres- 
sures for changes in the rate struc- 
ture to offset change brought about 
by the new regulations? How would 
it affect the solvency of the rail- 
roads? 


National Defense Involved 


How would mandatory F.O.B. 
mill pricing, through concentra- 
tion of industry or changes in 
the scale of industry affect na- 
tional defense? 

Would mandatory F.O.B. 
pricing be more or less conducive 
to conspiracy and collusion?® 

One other question which is 
not economic but administrative 
has been so warmly discussed since 
the cement case decision that it 
deserves to be thrown into the 
miliu. This is the question of 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
as an agency and its relationship 
to the courts. There are many 
persons who allege that to assume 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
be an adequate body of experts 
is to assume too much and _ that 
the review now given the find- 
ings of the commission is, to use 


mill 


‘An enumeration -of other important 
economic issues involved in this ques- 
tion by Professor J. M. Clark appears 
in the American Economic Review, June, 
1943. 
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the language of the critics, “no 
effective review.” 

Some critics of the situation 
make the additional point that 
in their judgment, the Federai 
Trade Commission has, withour 
statutory authority and contrary 
to the expressed intent of Con, 
gress, assumed the power to eni 
join agreements to restrain trade 
eliminate competition, as: 
being “unfair methods of com- 
petition.” These critics believe 
that all agreements in restraint of 
trade, being prohibited by the? 
Sherman Antitrust Act, fall prop-- 
erly only within the jurisdiction: 
of the courts and the Department} 
of Justice.® 


an 


and 


Legislative Situation 


As a part of a general orienta- 
tion it may be useful to remark 
on the efforts toward legislative 
action which have been made as 
a result of the present confused 
situation. While industries and 
individuals have made many rep- 
resentations to congressional rep- 
resentatives, the single most sig- 
nificant step was the appointment 
of a subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States Sen- 


“This point is presented on page 10 of 
the brief of the Marquette Manufactur- 
ing Company vs. the Federal Trade 
Commission in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, October term, 1947. 
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complete inquiry “into the impact 
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Cement Institute and others, and 
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This subcommittee was au- 
and 


upon the consumers of goods and 


_ upon small and large business in 


the United States of the decision 
of the United States Supreme 


Court rendered on April 26, 1948, 


in the case of the Federal Trade 
petitioner, vs. the 


of other recent decisions of such 
court and the lower federal courts 
construing federal statutes relating 
to the regulation of trade practices 
in interstate and foreign com- 
merce.” 


The committee is required to 
report its findings not later than 
March 15, 1949. Senator Homer 
E. Capehart of Indiana was named 
chairman of this committee and 
was succeeded by Senator Edward 
Johnson of Colorado with the 


‘opening of the 8Ist congress. 


Advisory Council Appointed 


Chairman Capehart appointed: a 
so-called advisory council, consist- 
ing of some 50 representatives of 
manufacturing, commerce, labor, 
agriculture, and transportation, to 
give consideration to the problem 
of the committee and to offer sug- 
gestions." : 


-The subcommittee held extensive 
hearings, at which representatives 
of varied types of business, repre- 
sentatives of business organizations, 
labor leaders and others testified. 

‘Toward the close of the hear- 
ings Senator Capehart declared: 

“I assure you, and I am_ sure 
Senator Johnson joins me in say- 
ing, that nothing our committee 
will do will weaken the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act or the government’s 
power to prosecute price-fixing con- 
spirators.’$ 


7Dr. Melvin T. Copeland of Harvard 
was named chairman of the council. A 
series of meetings was held in Washing- 
ton and Chicago. A written report was 
submitted to the subcommittee and was 
published in January, 1949. Of two 
important farm groups represented on 
the council, one, representing the Na- 
tional Farmers. Union, filed a minority 
_report, largely disagreeing with the 
major report; the representative of the 
American Farm Bureau expressed him- 
self as neither approving or disapprov- 
ing the report, but desiring to with- 
hold public comment until further study 
of the subject had been made. 


®In an address in Denver, Colo., No- 


vember 22, 1948. 


Upon convening of the 81st Con- 
gress, Senator Johnson introduced 
S236, the principal provisions of 
which were directed to making law- 
ful freight absorption in the vari- 
ous forms in which it has 
practiced. 

Vigorous reaction to the bill soon 
made it evident that it would be 
materially modified before it 
reached the Senate floor. 

There have also been introduced 
two other bills, in the House, the 
Walters Bill, HR 22, and, in the 
Senate, the Myers Bill, $1008. Each 
of these provides for a two-year 


been 
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moratorium in which there would 
be no further prosecution for good 
faith individual freight absorption. 
There is opposition to these two 
bills on the ground that they imply 
freight absorption is illegal and 
would succeed only in accomplish- 
ing a two-year stay of prosecution 
of a presumably illegal action 
rather than solving the basic legal 
and economic questions. 

Latest reports from Washington 
indicate that Congress will finally 
decide not to pass any legsilation 
on the basing point controversy at 
this session. 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating .. . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds .. . 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 
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According to these reports, the 
FTC has concluded that under the 
philosophy which has recently dom- 
inated its thinking mistaken actions 
have been taken on delivered pric- 
ing. White House representatives 
and Congress are also said to have 
come to this conclusion and to be- 
lieve that the FTC, if given an 
opportunity, will rectify the situ- 
ation. This conclusion is said to 
be based in part on the growing 
belief in Congress that permanent 
legislation would carry with it a 
danger of weakening the anti-trust 
laws and might lead to more and 


COMMERCE: 


entirely unpredictable court deci-- 
sions in the realm of delivered | 
pricing. ; 

The legislative outcome of this 
matter is of great significance to) 
the national economy. Whatever 
that outcome may be, the hearings 
and the public discussion up to 
this point have added much to the 
understanding of the issues in- 
volved, to a realization of the com- 
plexities of competitive methods, 
and to a comprehension of the 
difficulty of determining what is 
competitively sound and what is 
competitively fair. 


Voluntary Arbitration Needs Less Heat 


(Continued on page 22) 


in a carefully-drawn arbitration 
stipulation. The Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference of 1945 specific- 
ally prescribed that “before volun- 
tary arbitration is agreed upon as 
a means of settling unsettled issues, 
the parties themselves should agree 
on the precise issues, the terms of 
submission, and the principles or 
factors by which the arbitrators 
shall be governed”. Little heed 
has been paid to that recommenda- 
tion and Dr. George W. Taylor, 
an eminent arbitrator in his own 
right, refers to the stipulation to 
arbitrate as an “undiscovered” in- 
strument of industrial relations. 
Faulty selection of arbitrators is 


————— ee 
——— |_| 
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another pitfall in voluntary arbi- 
tration. Many employers and unions 
tend to seek arbitrators who are 
“impartially on our side” and who 
can be “depended on”. Other arbi- 
trators are “biased” and, therefore, 
on the blacklist of one side or the 
other, particularly if they previ- 
ously rendered an adverse award 
or even as much as “split the dif- 
ference”. 

To obtain fair and_ intelligent 
arbitrations, extreme care must be 
exercised in the selection of arbi- 
trators. Their backgrounds should 
be fully investigated, and the 


awards they have made, _particu- 
larly 


with to pertinent 
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4) issues, full studied. To be quali- 
fied, arbitrators must have a work- 
ing knowledge of labor relations 
law; possess a_ practical knowledge 
of personnel administration and 
economics; and have a worker- 
Management experience —_ back- 
eround. ‘These observations on the 
qualifications seem obvious. Yet 
| they are overlooked with appalling 
| frequency. In consequence, the 
process of arbitration has become 
more or less discredited in the eyes 
of some managements and unions. 


Pride of craftsmanship 


Unwise Tactics D.. Engravers Inc. prides itself on having craftsmen 


Another failing, common to both 
employers and unions is that they 
/ .often will risk arbitration unpre- 
pared to argue their case on_ its 
merits and to accept the ensuing 
award on the merits. They lose 
sight of the fact that the abusive, 
bluffing, blustering, and __ table- 
pounding tactics, which sometimes 
win points at the bargaining table, 
minimize rather than improve their 
chances of obtaining a winning 
decision in arbitration. Nor do 
unnecessarily long-winded, orator- 
ical, or legalistic presentations 
| achieve the objective they are cal- 
culated to attain, although they Coeoeeeeecececeeceeeseoeee ® 
do add to the cost of the proceed- 
ings. Experienced arbitrators, in- 
stead of being impressed, are irked 
by the ordeal through which they & 
are put, and by the unnecessary 
work created by a lot of excessive 
verbiage. In arbitration, quantity 


is never a substitute for quality. 

The simple fact is that an arbi- THE 
tration proceeding is neither a 
bargaining session nor a court trial. 
Threats and table-pounding to in- 
timidate, or legalistic tactics to con- GREAT ATLANTIC 
fuse, will not influence a compe- 
tent, experienced arbitrator favor- 
ably. They may, however, have 
the opposite effect. AND 

Despite these several deficiencies 


in the practice of voluntary arbi- 
tration, the outlook is that it will IC TE A 
be used increasingly and with 


greater success. By paying more 
attention to the pitfalls, both man- 
agements and unions can improve 

the effectiveness of the technique. | COMPANY 
If they will do so, they will not 
only be promoting greater harmony 
in labor-management relations, but 
they will also be deflating the argu- @ 
ments of the proponents of com- 
pulsory arbitration which neither 
unions nor managements want. 
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A minister, rather noted for his close 
calculations, also operated a small farm 
in Vermont. 

One day he observed his hired man sit- 
ting idly by the plow, as his horses took 
a needed rest. This rather shocked the 
good man’s sense of economy. After all, 
he was paying the man 75 cents an hour. 
So he said, gently but reproachfully, 
“John, wouldn’t it be a good plan for you 
to have a pair of shears and be trimming 
these bushes while the horses rest?” 

“That it would,” replied John agree- 
ably. “And might I suggest, your rever- 
ence, that you take a peck of potatoes 
into the pulpit and peel ’em during the 
anthem.” 


* * * 


The following note was received by a 
rural school teacher from the mother of 
one of her pupils: 

“Dear teacher: My John is getting all 
peeked and thin. He says he can’t get 
no blood out of his vittles from you 
always anagging at him about his man- 
ners. Now I want to tell you my kids 
don’t need any teacher to learn them 
manners. If you had ever et at our house 
and knowed how refined their pa is you 
would be ashamed. I have lived with 
their pa for 20 years and never once have 
I seed that man put his knife in the 
butter without licking it first. I don’t 
want to have to complain to you again.” 


* * * 


“What do you expect to get out of 
college?” was the question asked recently 
by an inquisitive professor. 

To which one extremely rich young lad 
replied, “I won’t have to buy my bonds 
from a stranger.” 


* k 


A politician was being interviewed by 
the press. One reporter asked, “Do you 
feel that you have influenced public 
Opinion, sir?” 

“No,” he answered. “Public Opinion is 
something like a mule I once owned. In 
order to keep up the appearance of being 
the driver, I had to watch the way he 
was going and follow closely.” ; 


* * * 
Lily: “Cantcha ever say anything ro- 
mantic, George?” 
George: “Shore. You're more like a 


rose than anything I ever smelt.” 
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aa Uncle Willie, a small businessman, sold 


He promptly 
skunk farm. 


out lock, stock and _ barrel. 
reinvested his money in a 
Upon taking possession of his newly 
acquired business venture, Uncle Willie 
said: “Now, maybe the government will 
keep its nose out of my business.” 


* * * 


Sitting on a park bench with his buddy, 
a young sailor suddenly rose and_ fol- 
lowed a blonde who walked by. A _ few 
minutes later he returned, alone, and his 
buddy said, “No luck, pal?” 

“Naw,” said the other disgustedly. “She's 
another one of those contortionists.” 

“Contortionists?” 

“Yeah. One of them dames that can 
turn her nose up while she’s turning her 
thumbs down.” 


* * * 


The Arkansas Hillbilly brought his over- 
grown son into a country school at the 
beginning of the term, and said to the 
teacher: 

“This here boy’s arter larnin. 
yore bill o’ fare?” 

The teacher said: 

“I teach arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry.” 

“That last one’ll do,” said the moun- 
taineer. “Load him down with trigger- 
nometry. He needs it. He’s the only pore 
shot in the fambly.” 
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A vinegarish, aggressive: mannered woman } 
boarded a subway train with her mild-- 


mannered husband, and sought a seat. . 
Finding none vacant, she let her disap-- 
tired-looking ; 


proving gaze fall upon a 
little man seated close by. 


“Henry,” she sternly remarked to her? 


husband, “if I should ever catch you} 


seated in a public conveyance, while some » 
would | 


woman was obliged to stand, I 
never speak to you again as long as 1| 
live.” 


The tired-looking litthke man regarded | 


the husband with an expression of mingled | 


awe and admiration. 


“My friend,” he remarked, “heaven has | 


been kind to you. I only wish I could 
shut my wife up as easily!” 


* * * 
The marble tournament was in full 
swing. One little boy had missed an 


easy shot, and let slip a real cuss word. 
“Edward!” called a preacher from the 


spectators’ bench, “What do little boys 
who swear when they are playing marbles, 
turn into?” 

“Golfers,” was the reply. 


* * * 


“You look positively happy all the time, 
said the young man to the elderly spin- 
ster. “I always thought unmarried women 
were grouchy.” 

“Well, I have a dog that growls, a fire- 
place that smokes, a-parrot that swears 
and a cat that stays out all night. What 
do I need with a man?” 
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* * * 


“Jim,” said his mother. “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Jones is.” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Dick. 

A few minutes later, he returned. ‘Mrs. 
Jones says it’s none of your darned busi- 
ness how old she is.” 


* * * 


“Harry,” the little woman complained, 
“you'll simply have to sleep in another 


room! You disturb me.” 

“Disturb you.” her husband retorted. 
“Why, I sleep like a log.” 

“Yes,” wailed his wife, “like a log— 


with a saw going through it!” 
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“Before you see my report card Pop, I'd like'tto point out that things have 
been kinda tough for you this month, too!” . 
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